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VOLUME THE FIRST. 


Ne I. TUESDAY, MARCH, 20, 1750. 


CUR TAMEN HOC LIBEAT POTIUVS DECURRERE CAMPO, 


PER QUEM MAGNUS EQUOS AURUNCA FLEXIT ALUMNUS, 


6I VACAT, ET PLACIDI RATIONEM ADMITTITI$S, EDAM., 


WHY TO EXPATIATE IN THIS EFATEN FIELD}; 


Juv. 


WHY ARMS, OFT US'D IN VAIN, I MEAN To WIET D; 
IF TIME PERMIT, ANU CANDOUR WILL ATTEND, 
BOME SATISFACTION THIS ESSAY MAY LEND, 


"L- difficulty of the firſt addreſs 
on any new occaſion is felt by 
man in his tranſactions with the 
world, .and confeſſed by the ſettled and 


regular forms of ſalutation which neceſ- 
= ſity has introduced into all lan 
= Judgment was wearied with the per- 
= plexity of being forced upon choice, 
= where there was no motive to preference; 


ages. 


= and it was found convenient that ſome 


= caly 
=2 eſtabliſhed, which, if it wanted the al- 
luurement of novelty, might enjoy the 
= ſecurity of preſcr iption. 


method of introduction ſhould be 


Perhaps tew authors have preſented 


= themſelves before the publick, without 


wiſhing that ſuch ceremonial modes of 
entrance had been anciently eſtabliſhed, 


as might have freed them from thoſe 


dangers which the deſire of pleaſing is 
certain to produce, and precluded the 
vain expedients of ſoftening cenſure by 
apologies, or rouling attention by ab- 
ruptneſs. 

The epick writers. have found the 
proemial part of the poem ſuch an ad- 
dition to their undertaking, that they 
have almoſt unanimouſly adopted the 
arit lines of Homer and the reader needs 


ELPHINSON, 


only be informed of the ſubject, to know 
in what manner the poem will begin. 

But this ſolemn repetition is hitherto 
the peculiar diſtinction of heroic poetry 
it has never been legally extended tothe 
lower orders of literature, but ſeems to 
be conſidered as an hereditary privilege, 
to be enjoyed only by thoſe who claim 
it from their alliance to the genius of 
Homer. 

The rules which the injudicious uſe 
of this prerogative ſuggeſted to Horace, 
may indeed be applied to the direction 
of candidates for inferior fame ; it may 
be proper for all to remember, that they 
ought not to raiſe expectation which it is 
not in their power to ſatisfy, and that it 
is more pleaſing to {ee ſmoke brighten- 
ing into flame, than flame finking into 
ſmoke. 2 | | 

This precept has been long received, 
both from regard to the authority of 
Horace, and it's conformity to the ge- 
neral opinion of the world ; yet there 
have been always ſome, that thought it 
no deviation from modeſty. to recom- 
mend their own labours, and imagined 
themſelves entitled by indiſputable me- 
rit to an exemption from general re- 
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ſtraints, and to elevations not allowed 
in common life. They perhaps be- 
lieved, that when, like Thucydides, they 
bequeathed to mankind © xn ir A4 
an eſtate for ever, it was an additional 
favour to inform them of it's value. 

It may, indeed, be no leſs dangerous 
to claim, on certain occaſions, too little 
chan too much. There is ſomething 
captivating in ſpirit and intrepidity, to 
which we often yield, as to a reſiſtleſs 
power; nor can he reaſonably expect the 
confidence of others who too apparently 
diſtruſts himſelf. 

Plutarch, in his enumeration of the 
various occaſions on which a man may 
without juſt offence proclaim his own 
excellencies, has omitte1 the caſe of an 
author entering the world ; unleſs it may 
be comprehended under his general po- 
fition—that a man may lawfully praiſe 
Himſelf for thoſe qualities which cannot 
be known but from his own mouth ; as 
when he is among ſtrangers, and can 
have no opportunity of an actual exer- 
tion of his powers. That the caſe of 
an author is parallel, will ſcarcely be 

ranted, becauſe he neceſſarily diſcovers 
Ne degree of his merit to his judges 
when he appears at his trial. But it 
ſhould be remembered, that unleſs his 
Judges are inclined to favour him, they 
will hardlybe perſuaded to hear the cauſe. 

In love, the ſtate which fills the heart 
with a degree of ſolicitude next that of 
an author, it has been held a maxim, 
that ſucceſs is moſt eaſily obtained by 
indirect and unperceived approaches: he 


© who too ſoon profeſſes himſelf a lover, 


faiſes obſtacles to his own wiſhes ; and 
thoſewhom ys {RISE have taught 
experience, endeavour to conceal their 
paſſion till they believe their miſtreſs 
wiſhes for the diſcovery. The fame 
method, if it were practicable to writers, 
would fave many complaints of the ſe- 
verity of the age, and the caprices of 
criticiſm. If a man could glide imper- 
e pe into the favour of the publick, 
and only proclaim his pretenſions to li- 
terary honours when he is ſure of not 
being rejected, he might commence au- 


_ thor with better hopes; as his failings 


might eſcape contempt, though he ſhall 


never attain much regard. 
But fince the world ſuppoſes eve 
man that writes ambitious of applauſe, 


as ſome ladies have taught themſelves to 


delieve every man that intends love who 


- expreſſes civilty, the miſcarriage of any 


rately weighed the reaſons for arrogance 


the trepidations of the balance. 1 


endeavour in learning, raiſes an un- 
bounded contempt, indulged by moſt 
minds without ſcruple, as an honeſt tri- 
umph over unjuſt claims and exorbi- 
tant expectations. The artifices of theſe 
who put themſelves in this hazardous 
ſtate, have therefore been multiplied in 
proportion to their fear as well as their 
ambition; and are to be looked upon 
with more indulgence, as they are incited 
at once by the two great movers of the 
human mind, the deſire of good, and the 
fear of evil: for who can wonder that, 
allured on one ſide, and frightened on 
the other, ſome ſhould endeavour to gain 
favour by bribing the judge with an ap- 
pearance of reſpektwhich theydo not feel, 
to excite compaſſion by confeſſing weak - 
neſs of which they arenot convinced; and 
others to attraC regard by 2 ſhew of 
openneſs and magnanimity, by a daring 
333 of their ov deſerts, and a pub- 
ick challenge of honours and rewards. 
The oſtentatious and haughty diſplay 
of themſelves has been the uſual refuge 
oi diurnal writers; in vindication of 
whoſe practice it may be ſaid, that what 
it wants in prudence is ſupplied by ſin- 
cerity; and who at leaſt may plead, that 
if their boaſts deceive any into the 
peruſal of Heir performances, they de- 
fraud them o. ut little time. 


—Yuid enim ? Concurritur - boræ 
Memento cito mort wenit, aut victoria lets. 
The battle join'd ;_ and, in a moment's flight, 
Death, or a joyful conqueſt, ends the fight. 

Fa AN CIS. 
The queſtion coneerning the merit of 
the day is ſoon decided; and we are not 
condemned to toil trough half a folio, 
to be convinced that the writer has broke 
his promiſe. 

It is one among many reaſons for 
which I purpoſe to endeavour the en- 
tertainment of my countrymen by a ſhort 
eſſay on Tueſday and Saturday, that 1 
hope not much to tire thoſe whom I ſhall | 
not happen to pleaſe; and if I am nc: 
commended for the beauty of my works, 
to be at leaſt pardoned for their brevity. 
But whether my expectations are moſt 
fixed on pardon or praiſe, I think it not 
neceſfary to diſcover ; for having accu- 


and ſubmiſſion, I find them ſo nearly 
equiponderant, that my impatience to 
try the event of my firſt performance 
will not ſuffer me to attend any longer 
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There are, indeed, many convenien- 
ces almoſt peculiar to this method of 
publication, which may naturally fatter 
the author, whether he be confident or 
timorous. The man to whom the extent 
of his knowledge, or the ſprightlineſs of 
his imagination, has in his own opinion 
already ſecured the praiſcs of the world, 
willingly takes that way of diſplaying 
his abilities which will ſooneſt give him 
an opportunity of hearing the voice of 
fame; it heightens his alacrity to think 
in how many places he ſhall hear what 
he is now writing, read with extaſies to- 
morrow. He will often pleaſe himſelf 
with reflecting, that the author ofa large 
treatiſe muſt proceed with anxiety, leſt, 
before the completion of his work the at- 
tention of the publick may have changed 
it's object ; but that he who is confined 
to no ſingle topic may follow thenation- 
al taſte throꝰ all it's variations, and catch 
the aura pupularis— the gale of favour, 
from what point ſoever it ſhall blow. 

Nor is the proſpect leſs likely to eaſe 
the doubts of the cautious, and the ter- 
ror of the fearful; for to ſuch the 
Mortneſs of every ſingle paper is a pow- 
ertul encouragement, He that queſtions 


his abilities to arrange the diſſimilar 
arts of an expenſive plan, or fears to be 
oſt in a complicated ſyſtem, may yet hope 
to adjuſt a few pages without perplexity; 
and if, when he turns over the repoſito- 
ries of his memory, he finds his collec. 
tion too ſmall for a volume, he may yet 
have enough to furniſh out an eſſay. He — 
that nod fear to lay out too muck 
time upon an experiment of which he 
knows not the event, perſuades himſelf 
that a few days will ew him what he 
is to expect trom his learning and his 
genius. It he thinks his own judgment 
not ſuthciently enlightened, he may, by 
attending the remarks which every paper 
will produce, rectify his opinions. If 
he ſhould with too little premeditation 
encumber himſelf by an unwieldy ſub- 
ject, he can quit it without confei 
his ignorance, and paſs to other topicks 
leſs dangerous, or more tractable. And 
if ke finds, with all his induſtry, and all 
his artifices, that he cannot deſerve re- 
gard, or caunot attain it, he may let the 
deſign fall at once; and, without in- 
jury to others or himſelf, retire to 
amuſements of greater plcaſure, or to 


ſtudies of better proſpe&. 


Ne II. SATURDAY, MARCH 24, 1750. 


STARE LOCO NESCTIT, PEREUNT VESTIGIA MILLE 
ANTE FUGS4M, ABSENTEMQUE FEKIT GRAVIS UNGULA CAMPUM, 


STATIUE& 


T' IMPATIENT COURSER PANTS IN EVERY VEIN 

AND, PAWING, 6GEEMS TO BEAT THE DISTANT PLAIN: 
LLS, VALES, AND FLOODS, APPEAR ALREADY CROST 5 

AND, EKE HE STARTS, A THOUSAND STEPS ARE LosST. 


HAT the mind of man is never 
ſatisfied with the objects immedi- 
ately before it, but is always breakin 

away from the preſent moment, and loſ- 
ing itſelf in ſchemes of future felicity; 
and that we forget the proper uſe of the 
time now in our power, to provide for 


the enjoyment of that which, perhaps, 


may, never be granted us; has been fre- 
quently remarked : and as this practice 
is a commodious ſubject of raillery to 
the gay, and of declamation to the ſeri- 
ous, it has been ridiculed with all the 
pleaſantry of wit, and exaggerated with 
all the amplifications of rhetorick. Every 
inſtance, b which it's abſurdity might 
appear * flagrant, has been ſtudiouſly 
collected; it has been marked with every 
epithet of eontempt, and all the tropesand 


kgures have been called forth againit it, 


* 


Porr. 


Cenſureis willingly indulged, becauſe 
it always implies ſome ſuperiority ; men 
pleaſe themſelves with imagining that 
th ve made a deeper ſearch, or wider 
than others, and detected faults 
es which eſcape vulgar obſer- 
vation. And the pleaſure of wantoning 
in common 1 is ſo tempting to a 
writer, that & cannot eaſily reſign it; 2 
train of ſentiments generally received en- 
ables him to ſhine without labour, and 
to conquer without a conteſt, It is fo 
ealy to laugh at the folly of him who 
lives only in idea, refuſes immediate eaſe 

for diſtant pleaſures, and, inſtead of en- 
joying the bleſſings of life, lets life glide 
away in preparations to enjoy them; it 


- affords ſuch opportunitiesof triumphant 


exultation, to exemplify the uncertainty 
of the human ſtats, to rouſe mortals froru 
WW their 


their dream, and inform them of the ſilent 
celerity of time; that we may believe au- 
thors willing rather to cranſmit than ex- 
amine ſo advantageous a principle, and 
more inclined to purſue a track ſo ſmooth 
and ſo flowery, than attentively to con- 
fider whether it leads to truth. 

This quality of looking forward into 
futurity ſeems the unavoidable condition 
of a being whoſe motions are gradual, 
and whoſe life is progreſſive ; as his pow- 
ers are limited, C muſt uſe means for 
the attainment of his ends, and intend 
firſt what he performs laſt ; as by conti- 
nal advances from his firit ſtage of ex- 
iſtence, he is perpetually varying the ho- 
rizon of his proſpects, he muſt always 
difcover new motives of action, new ex- 
citements of fear, and allurements of de- 
fire. 

The end, therefore, which at preſent 
calls forth our efforts, will be found, 
when it is once gained, to be only one of 
the means to ſome remoter end. The 
natural flights of the human mind are 
not trom pleaſure to pleaſure, but trom 
hope to hope. 

He that directs his ſteps to a certain 
point, mult frequently turn his eyes fo 
that place which he ſtrives to reach; he 
that undergoes the fatigue of labour, 
mult ſolace his wearineſs with the con- 
templation of it's reward. In agricul- 
ture, one of the moſt ſimple and neceſſary 
employments, no man turns up the 

und but becauſe he thinks of the har- 
veſt ; that harveſt which blights may in- 
tercept, which inundations may ſweep 
away, or which death or calamity may 
binder him from reaping. 

Vet as few maxims are widely received, 
or long retained, but for ſome confor- 
mity with truth and nature, it muſt be 
confeſſed, that this caution againſt keep- 
ing our view too intent upon remote ad- 
vantages is not without it's proptiety or 
uſefulneſs, though it may have been re- 
cited with too much levity, or enforced 
with too little diſtinction : for, not to 
ſpeak of that vehemence of deſire which 
preſſes through right and wrong to it's 
gratification, or that anxious inquietude 
which is juſtly chargeable with diſtruſt of 
Heaven, ſubjects too ſolemn for my pre- 
ſent purpoſe; it frequently happens that, 
by indulging early the raptures of ſuc- 
ceſs, we forget the meaſures neceſſary to 
ſecure it and ſuffer the imagination toriot 


${lipped away. 


in the iruition of ſome poſſible good, till 
che time of obtaining tha 
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There would, however, be few enter- 
priſes of great labour or hazard under- 
taken, if we had net the power of mag- 
nifying the advantages which we per- 
ſuade ourſelyes to expect from them. 
When the Knight of LaMancha gravely 
recounts to his companion the adven- 
tures by which he is to ſignalize himſelf 
in ſuch a manner that he ſhall be fum- 
moned to the ſupport of empires, ſoli- 
cited to accept the heireſs of the crown _ 
which hehas preſerved, have honours and 
riches to ſcatter about him, and an iſland 
to beſtow on his worthy ſquire ; very few 
readers, amidſt their mirth or pity, can 
deny that they have admitted viſions of 
the ſame kind; though they have not, 
perhaps, expected events equally ſtrange, 
or by means equally inadequate. When 
we pity him, we reflect on our own diſ- 
appointments z-and when we laugh, our 
hearts inform us that he is not more ri- 
diculous than ourſelves, except that he 
tells what we have only thought. 

The underſtanding of a man natu- 
rally ſanguine, may, indeed, be eaſily 
vitiated by the luxurious indulgence of 
hope, howeverneceſlary to the production 
of every thing great or excellent; as ſome 
plants are deſtroyed by too open expo- 
{ure to that ſun which gives life and 
beauty to the vegetable world. 

Perhaps no claſs of the human ſpecies 
requires more to be cautioned againſt this 
anticipationof happineſs,than thoſe that 
aſpire to the name of authors. A man 
of lively fancy no ſooner finds a hint 
moving in his mind, than he makes mo- 
mentaneous excurſions to the preſs, and 
to the world ; and, with a little encou- 
ragement from flattery, puſhes forward 
into future ages, and prognoſticates the 
honours to be paid him, when envy is 
extinct and adkion forgotten, and thoſe 
whom partiality now ſuffers to obſcure 
him ſhall have given way to the triflers 
of as ſhort duration as themſelves. 

Thoſe who have proceeded fo far as 
to appeal to the tribunal of ſucceeding 
times, are not likely to be cured of their 
infatuation ; but all endeavours ought to 
be uſed for the prevention of a diſeaſe, for 
which, when it has attained it's height, 
perhaps no remedy will be found in the 
gardens of Philoſophy, however ſhe may 
boaſt her phyſick of the mind, her ca- 
tharticks of vice, or lenitives of paſſion. 

I ſhall, therefore, while I am yet but 
lightly touched with the ſymptoms of 
the writer's malady endeavour to fortify 

myſelf 
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myſelf againſt the infection, not without 
fome weak hope, that my preſervatives 
may extend their virtue to others whoſe 
employment expoſes them to the ſame 
danger : 


Laudis amore tumes ] Sunt certa piacula, quæ te 
Ter pure lecto poterunt recreare libello, 


Js fame your paſſion? Wiſdom's powerful 
charm, 
If thrice read o'er, ſhall it's force diſarm, 
FRANCIS, 


| It is the ſage advice of Epictetus, that 


nz man ſhould accuſtom himſelf often to 


think of what is moſt ſhocking and ter- 


rible, that by ſuch reflections he may be 


preſerved from too ardent wiſhes for 


4 | ſeeming good, and from too much de- 
jection in real evil. 


There is nothing more dreadful to an 
author than negle& ; compared with 


& which, reproach, hatred, and oppoſition, 


are names of happineſs: yet this worlt, 


this meaneſt fate, every one who dares 


to write has reaſon to tear. 
I nunc, et verſus tecum meditare canoros. 


Go now, and meditate thy tuneful lays. 
. ELPRHINSTON. 
It may not be unfit for him who 
makes a new entrance into the lettered 
world, ſo far to ſuſpect his own powers, 
as to believe that he poſſibly may deſerve 
1845 that nature may not have qua- 


= lified him much to enlarge or embelliſh 


knowledge, nor ſent him forth entitled 
by indiſputable ſuperiority to regulate 
the conduct of the reſt of mankind ; 


that, though the world muſt be granted 


to be yet in ignorance, he is not deſtined 


| to diſpel the cloud, nor to ſhine out as 


Ne III. TUESDAY, 


VIR TUS, REFULSZ NESCIA SORDID Z, 


one of the luminaries of life. For this 
ſuſpicion every catalogue of a librar 
will furniſh ſuſhcient reaſon ; as he will 
find it crouded with names of men 
who, though now forgotten, were once 
no leſs enterprizing or confident than 
himſelf, equally pleaſed with their own 
productions, equally careſſed by their 
patrons, and flattered by their friends. 
But though it ſhould happen that an 
author is capable of excelling, yet his 
merit may paſs without notice, huddled 
in the variety of things, and thrown into 
the genera] miſcellany of life. He that 
endeavours after fame by writing, ſoli- 
cits the regard of a multitude fluctuating 
in meaſures, or immerſed in buſineſs, 
without time for intellectual amuje- 
ments; he appeals to judges prepoſſeſſed 
by paſſions or corrupted by prejudices, 
which preclude their approbation of any 
new performance. Some are too indo- 
lent to read any thing, till it's reputa- 
tion 1s eſtabliſhed ; others too envious to 
promote that fame which gives them 
pain by it's increaſe. What is new ig 
oppoſed, becauſe moſt are unwilling to 
be taught; and what is known is re- 
jected, becauſe it is not ſufficiently con- 
ſidered, that men more frequently re- 
quire to be reminded than informed, 
The learned are afraid to declare their 
opinion early, leſt they ſhould put their 
reputation in hazard, the ignorant al- 
ways imagine themſelves giving ſome 
roof of delicacy, when they refuſe to 
pleaſed ; and he that finds his way to 
reputation through all theſe obſtructi- 
ons, muſt acknowledge that he is indebt- 
ed to other cauſes beſides his induſtry, 
his learning, or his wit. | 


MARCH 27, 1750 


— 


INTAMINATIS FULGET HONORIBUS, 
NEC SUMIT AUT PONIT SECURES 
ARBITRIO POPULARIS AURA, 


UNDISAPPOINTED IN DESIGNS, 


3 HoRs 


WITH NATIVE HONOURS VIRTUZ? SKINES 3 | 
NOR TAKES UP POWER, NOR LAYS IT DOWN, 


AS GIDDY RABBLES SMILE OR FROWNe 


(HE taſk of an author is, either to 
teach what is not known, or to re- 
commend known truths by his manner 
of adorning them; either to let new light 


ELPHINS rox. 


in upon the mind, and open new ſcenes 
to the proſpect, or to vary the dreſs and 
ſituation of common objects, ſo as to give 
them freſh grace and more powerful at- 

n tractions; 


* 


. 


—_ 1 —  —  — — — 
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tractions; to ſpread fuch flowers over 
the regions through which the intellect 
has already made it's progreſs, as may 
tempt it to return and takea ſecond view 
of. —— haſtily paſſed over or negli- 
gently regarded. 

Either of theſe labours ĩs very difficult; 
becauſe, that they may not be fruitleſs, 
men muſt not only be perſuaded of their 
errors, but reconciled to their guide; 
they muſt not only confeſs their igno- 
rance, but, what is ſtill leſs pleaſing, muſt 
allow that he from whom they are to 
Earn is more knowing than themſelves. 
lt might be imagined that ſuch an em- 
. ployment was in itſelf ſufficiently irk- 
Some and hazardous; that none would be 
found ſo malevolent as wantonly to add 
weight to the ſtone of Siſyphus ; and that 
few endeavours would be uſed to obſtruct 
thoſe advances toreputation, which muſt 
be made at ſuch an expence of time and 
thought, with ſo great hazard in the miſ- 
carriage, and with ſo little advantage 
from the ſucceſs. 

Vet there is a certain race of men, that 
either imagine it their duty, or make it 
their amuſement, to hinder the reception 
of every work of learning or genius, who 
ſtand as centinels in the avenues of fame, 
and value themſelves upon giving Igno- 
rance and Envy the firſt notice of a prey. 
To theſe men, who diſtinguiſh them- 
felves by the appellation of Criticks,it is 
neceſſary for a new author to find ſome 
means of recommendation. It is pro- 
bable, that the moſt malignant of theſe 
perſecutors might be ſomewhat ſoftened, 
and prevailed on, for a ſhort time, to re- 
mit their fury. Having for this purpoſe 
conſidered many expedients, I find jn 
the records of ancient times, that Argus 
was lulled by muſick, and Cerberus 
quieted with a ſop ; and am, therefore, 


inclined to believe that modern criticks, 


who, if they have not the eyes, have the 
watchfulnets of Argus, =; canbark as 
loud as Cerberus, though perhaps they 
cannot bite with equal force, might be 
fubdued by methods of the ſame kind, 
F have heard how ſome have been pacified 
with claret and a ſupper, and others laid 
aſleep with the ſaft notes of flattery. 
Though the nature of my undertaking 
gives me ſufficient reaſon to dread the 
united attacks of this virulent genera- 


tion, yet I have not hitherto perſuaded 


myſelf to take any meaſures for flight or 
treaty. For I am in doubt whether they 
can act againſt me by lawtul authority, 


in the works which requir 


tion, there was ſome impoſture . 
x I 


and ſuſpe& that they have preſumdgq 


upon a torged commiſſion, ſtiled them- 
ſelves the miniſters of Criticiſm,without 
any authentick evidence of delegation, 
and uttered their own determinations as 
the decrees of a higher judicature. 
Criticiſm,from whom they derive their 
claim to decide the fate of writers, was 
the eldeſt daughter of Labour and of 
Truth : ſhe was, at her birth, committed 
to the care of Juſtice, and brought up by 
her in the palace of Widom. Being ſoog 
diſtinguĩſhed by the celeſtials for her un- 
common qualities, ſhe was appointed the 
verneſs of Fancy, and empowered to 
Bs time to the chorus of the Muſes, 
when they ſung before the throne of Ju- 
iter, | | 
of When the Muſes condeſcended to viſit 
this lower world, they came e = 
by Criticiſm, to whom, upon her deſcent 
from her native 1 gave 2 
ſceptre, to be carried aloft in her right - 
hand; one end of which was tinctured 
with ambrofa, and enwveathed with a 
golden foliage of amaranths and bays ; 
the other end was encircled with cypreſs 
and poppies, and dipped in the waters of 
Oblivion. In her left-hand ſhe bore an 
unextinguiſhable torch, manufactured 


by Labour, and lighted by Truth,. of 


which it was the particular quality im- 


mediately toſhewevery thing in it's true 


form, however it might be diſguiſed to 
common eyes. Whatever Art could 
complicate, or Folly could confound, 
was, upon the firſt g of the torch of 
Truth, exhibited in it's diſtinò parts 
and original ſimplicity; it darted 
through the labyriaths of ſophiſtry, and 
ſhewed at once all the abſurdities to 
which they ſerved for refuge; it pierced 
through the robes, which Rhetorick 
often told to Falſhood, and detected the 
diſproportion of parts, which artificial 
veils had been contrived to cover. 
Thus furniſhed for the execution of 
her office, Criticiſm came down to ſur- 
vey the performances of thoſe who pro- 
felled themſelves the votaries of the Mu- 
ſes. Whatever was brought before her, 
ſhe beheld by the ſteady light of the torch 
of Truth; and when her examination had 
convinced her that the laws of juſt writ- 
ing had been obſerved, ſhe touched it 
with the amaranthine end of the ſceptre, 
and conſigned it over to immortality. 
But it more frequently happened, that 
+; er in{pec- 
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ed; that falſe colours were laboriouſly 
laid ; that ſome ſecret inequality was 
found between the words and ſentiments, 
or ſome diſſimilitude of the ideas and the 
original objects; that incongruities were 
linked together, or that ſome parts were 
of no uſe but to enlarge the appearance. 
of the whole, without contributing to 
it's beauty, ſolidity, or uſefulneſs. 
Wherever ſuch diſcoveries were made, 
and theywere made whenever theſe faults 
were committed, Criticiſm refuſed the 
touch which conferred the ſanction of 
immortality ; and, when the errors were 
frequent and groſs, reverled the ſceptre, 
and let drops of Lethe diſtil from the pop- 
pies and cypreſs, a fatal mildew, which 
immediately began to waſte the work 
away, till it was at laſt totally deſtroyed. 
There were ſome compoſitions brought 
to the teſt, in which, when the ſtrongeſt 
light was thrown uponthem, their beau- 


ties and faults appeared ſo equally min - 


gled, that Criticiſm ſtood with her ſceptre 
poiſed in her hand, in doubt whether to 
thedLethe or ambroſia upon them. Thete 
at laſt increaſed to ſo great a number, 
that ſhe was weary of attending ſuch 
doubtful claims; and, for fear of uſing 
improperly the ſeeptre of Juſtice, referred 
the cauſe to be conſidered by Time. 
The proceedings of Time, though very 
dilatory, were, ſome few caprices except- 
ed 2 to juſtice: and many who 


thought themſelves ſecure by a ſhort for- 


bearance, have ſunk under his ſcythe, as 
they were poſting down with their vo- 
lumes in triumph to futurity. It was 


, 9 ” 
obſervable that ſome were deſtoyed by 
little and little, and others cruſhed for 
ever by a fingle blow. 

Criticiſm, having long kept her eye 
fixed ſteadily upon Time, was at laſt ſo 
well ſatisfied with his conduct, that ſhe 
withdrew trom the earth with her patro- 
neſs Aſtrea, and left Prejudice and Falſe 
Tatte to ravage at large, as the aſſociates 
of Fraud and Miſchief; contenting her- 
ſelf thenceforth to ſhed her influence from 
afar upon ſome ſele/ minds, fitted for 
it's reception by learning and by virtue. 

Before her departure the broke her ſcep- 
tre; of which the ſhivers that formed the 
ambroſial end were caught up by Flat- 
tery,and thoſe that had been intectedwith 
the waters of Lethe were, with equal haſte, 
ſeized by Malevolence. The followers 


of Flattery, to whom ſhe diſtributed her 


part of the ſceptre, neither had nor de- 
fired light, but touched indiſcriminately 
whatever Power or Intereſt happened to 
exhibit. The companions of Malevolence 
were ſupplied by the Furies with a torch, 
which had this qualitypeculiarto infernal 
luſtre, that it's light l only upon faults. 


No light, but rather darkneſs viſible, 
Serv'd only to diſcover fights of woe. 


With theſe fragments of authority, 
the ſlaves of Flattery and Malevolence 
marched out, at the command of their 
miſtreſſes, to conter immortality, or con- 
demn to oblivion, But the ſceptre had 
now loſt it's power; and Time paſſes his 
ſentence at leiſure, without any regard 


to their determinations. 7 
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SIMIL ET JUCUNDA ET IDO NEA DICERE VIT #e 


HoRs 


AND JOIN BOTH PROFIT AND DELICHT IN ONE, 
' 


[| 


TM works of fiction, with which 
the preſent generation ſeems more 
eos y delighted, are ſuch as ex- 


hibit life in it's true ſtate, diverſified only 


by accidents that daily happen in the 
world, and influenced by paſſions and 
qualities which are really to be found in 
converſing with mank ind. 

This kind of writing may be termed 
not improperly the comedy of romance, 
and is to be conducted nearly by the 
rules of comick poetry, It's province 
is to bring. about natural events by eaſy 


means, and to keep up curiglity with- 


2 | CREECH.. 


'» 

out the help of wonder : it is therefore 
precluded Gong the machines and expe- 
dients of the heroick romance, and can 
neither employ giants to ſnatch away a 
lady from the nuptial rites, nor knights 
to bring her back from captivity; it can 
neither bewilder it's perſonages in de- 
ſarts, nor lodge them in imaginarycaſtles. 
I remember a remark made by Sca- 
liger upon Pontanus—that all his writ- 
ings are filled with the ſame images; and 
that if you take from him his lilies and 
his roſes, his Satyrs and his Dryads, he 
will have nothing left that can be called 
B . Poetry. 
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48 
Isa like manner, almoſt all the 
fictions of the laſt age will vanith, if you 
deprive them of a hermit and a wood, a 
battle and a ſhipwreck. | 

Why this wild ſtrain of imagination 
found reception ſo long, in polite and 
learned ages, it is not eaſy to conceive; 
but we cannot wonder that while readers 
could be procured, the authors were 
willing to continue it; for when a man 
had by practice gained ſome fluency of 
language, he had no further care than to 
retire to his cloſet, let looſe his invention, 
and heat his mind with incredibilities : 
a book was thas produced without fear 
ot criticiſm ; without the toil of ſtudy, 
without knowledge of nature, or ac- 
quaintance of life, 

The talk of our preſent writers is very 
different ; it requires, together with that 
learning which is to be gained from 
books, that experience which can never 
be attained by ſolitary diligence, but 
muſt ariſe from Jenna converſe and ac - 
curate obſervation of the living world. 
Their performances have, as Horace ex- 
preſſes it. Plus oneris quantum ve niæ 
© mnus—little indulgence, and there- 
fore more difficulty. They are engaged 
in portraits of which every one knows 
the original, and can detect any deviation 
from exactneſs of reſemblance. Other 
evritings are ſafe, except from the malice 
of learning; but theſe are in danger from 
every common reader: as the thpper ill 
executed was centured by a ſhoemaker 
who happened to ſtop in his way at the 
Venus of Apelles. 

But the fear of not being approved as 
Juſt copiers of human manners, is not 
the molt important concern that an au- 
thor of this ſort ought to have before 
him. Thele books are written chiefly 
to the young, the ignorant, and the idle, 
to whom they ſerve as lectures of con- 
duct, and introductions into life. They 
are the entertainment of minds unfur- 
niſhed with ideas, and therefore eaſily 
1uſceptible of impreſſions; not fixed b 

rinciples, and therefore eafily follow- 
ing the current of tancy ; not informed 
by experience, and conſequently open 
to every falſe ſuggeſtion and partial ae- 
count. | 

That the higheſt degree of reverence 
ſhould be paid to youth, and that no- 
thing indecent ſhould be ſuffered to ap- 
proach their eyes or cars, are precepts 


- extorted by ſenſe and virtue from an an- 


cicnt, writer by no means eminent for 
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chaſtity of thought. The ſame kind, 
though not the fame degree of caution, 
is required in every thing which is laid 
before them, to ſecure them from unjuſt 
prejudices, perverſe opinions, and in- 
congruous combinations of images. 

In the romances formerly written, 
every tranſaction and ſentiment was ſo 
remote from all that paſſes among men, 
that the reader was in very little danger 
of making any applications to himſelf; 
the virtues and crimes were equally be- 
yond his ſphere of activity; and he 
amuſed himſelf with heroes and with 
traitors, deliverers and perſecutors, as 
with beings of another ſpecies, whoſe 
actions were regulated upon motives of 
their own, and who had neither faults 
nor excellences in eommon with him- 
ſelf. 

But when an adventurer is levelled 
with the reſt of the world, and acts in 
ſuch ſcenes of the univerſal drama as 
may be the lot of any other man, young 
ſpectators fix their eyes upon him with 
cloſer attention, and hope, by obſerving 
his behaviour and ſucceſs, to regulate 
their own practices when they ſhall be 
engaged in the like part. 

For this reaſon, theſe familiar hiſtories 
may perhaps be made of greater uſe than 
the ſolemnities of profefſed morality, 
and convey the knowledge of vice and 
virtue with more efficacy that anxioms 
and definitions. But it the power of 
example is ſo great as to take poſſeſſion 
of the memory by a kind of violence, 
and produce effects almoſt without the 
intervention of the will, care ought to be 
taken that, when the choice 1s unre- 
ſtrained, the beft examples only ſhould 
be exhibited ;, and that which is likely 
to operate ſo ſtrongly, ſhould not be 
ee or uncertain in it's effects. 

The chief advantage which theſe fie- 
tions have over real lite is, that their au- 
thors are at liberty, though nat to in- 
vent, yet to ſelect objects, and ts call 
from the maſs of mankind thoſe indivi- 
duals upon which the attention ought 
molt to be employed; as a diamond, 
though it cannot. be made may be po- 
liſhed by art, and placed in ſuch a ſitua - 
tion as todiſplay that luſtre which before 
was buried among common ſtones. 

It is juſtly conſidered as the greateſt 
excellency of art, to imitate nature ; but 
it is neceſſary to diſtinguiſh thoſe parts of 
nature which are moſt proper for imita- 
tion; greater care is (till required in re- 
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Wen be promil- 
lee of what 
account; or 
date to turn the 
»o, mankind as upon 
„dis oll that prelents 
itſelt without + Crim nations 
It is the: clove 194 2 Sufficient vindica- 
ion of a ch racter, that it is drawn as 
Wt appears, tor many characters ought 
rer to be drawn; nor of a narrative, 
that the train or events is agreeable to 

Wo blcrvation and experience, for that ob- 
ervation which is called knowledge of 
che world will be found much more tre- 
guently to make men cunning than good. 

hc purpoſe ot theſe writings is ſurely 
ot only to ſhew mankind, but to pro- 
ide that they may be ſeen hereafter with 
leſs hazard; to teach the means of avoid- 
Ing the ſnares which are laid by Trea- 
Fhery for Innocence, without infuſin 
ny wiſh tor that ſuperiority with which 
he detrayer flatters his vanity ; to give 
he power of counteracting fraud, with- 
but the temptation to practiſe it; to ini- 
jate youth by mock encounters in the 
art of neceſſary defence, and to increaſe 
prudence without impairing virtue. 

Many writers, for the ſake of follow- 
ng nature, ſo mingle good and bad qua- 
Witics in their principal perſonages, that 
hey are both equally conſpicuous ; and 
s$ we accompany them through their ad- 
entures with delight, and are led by 
legrees to intereſt ourſelves in their fa- 
our, we loſe the abhorrence of their 
aults, becauſe they du not hinder our 
pleaſure, or perhaps regard them with 
ome kindneſs for being united with ſo 
nuch merit. 

There have been men, indeed, ſplen- 
idly wicked, whoſe endowments threw 
brightneſs on their crimes, and whom 
carce any villainy made perfectly de- 
eſtable, becauſe they never could be 
holly diveſted of their excellences : 
ut ſuch have been in all ages the great 
orrupters of the world ; and their re- 
mblance ought no more to be preſerv- 
d, than the art of murdering without 
bain. - | 
Some have advanced, without due at- 
ention to the conſequences of this no- 
ion, that certain virtues have their cor- 
ſponding faults ; and,theretore, that to 
xhibit either apart is to deviate from 
robability. Thus men are oblerved by 
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Swift to be © grateful in the ſame degree 
as they are reſentiul.“ This princi- 
ple, with others of the ſame kind, ſup- 
poles man to act from a brute impulſe, 
and puriue a certain degree of inclina- 
tion, without any choice of the object; 
for, otherwiſe, though it ſhould be al- 
lowed that gratitude and reſentment ariſe 
from the lame conſtitution of the paſ- 
ſions, it follows not that they will be 
equally indulged when reaſon is con- 
ſulted; yet unleſs that conſequence be 
admitted, this ſagac ious maxim becomes 
an empty ſound, without any relation to 
practice or to life. 

Nor is it evident, that even the firſt 
mot1ons to theſe effects are always in the 
ſame proportion. For Pride, which pro- 
duces quickneſs of reſentment, will ob- 
ſtru& gratitude, by unwillingneſs to ad- 
mit that inferiority which obligation 
implies ; and it is very unlikely that he 
who cannot think he receives a favour, 
will acknowledge or repay it. 

It is of the utmoſt importance to 
mankind, that poſitions of this ten- 
dency ſhould be laid open and confuted; 
for while men conſider good and evil as. 
{pringing from the ſame root, they will 

pare the one for the ſake of the other; 
and, in judging, if not of others, at leaſt 
of themſelves, will be apt to eſtimate 
their virtues by their vices. To this 
fatal error all thoſe will contribute who 
confound the colours of right and wrong 
and, inſtead of helping to ſettle their 
boundaries, mix them with fo much art, 
that no common mind is able to diſunite 
them. 0 : 

In narratives, where hiſtorical vera- 
city has no place, I cannot diſcover why 
there ſhould not be exhibited the moſt 
perfect idea of virtue; of virtue not an- 
gelical, nor above probability, for what 
we cannot credit we ſhall never imitate, 
but the higheſt and pureſt that humanity 
can reach, which, exerciſed in ſuch trials 
as the various revojutions of things ſhall 
bring upon it, may, by conquering ſome 
calamities, and enduring others, teach 
us what we may hope, and what we can 

rform. Vice, for vice is neceſſary to 

e ſhewn, ſhould always diſguſt ; nor 
ſhould the graces of gatety, or the dig- 
nity of courage, be ſo united with it 
as to reconcile it to the mind. Where- 
ever it appears, it ſhould raiſe hatred by 
the malignity of it's practices, and con- 
tempt by the meannels of it's ſtratagemsz 
tor while it is ſupported by either parts 
B 2 or 
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| or ſpirit, it will be ſeldom heartily ab- is therefore to be ſteadily inculcated, that | 3 


— 


horred. The Roman tyrant was con- virtue is the higheſt proof of underſtand- 
tent to be hated, if he was but feared; 
and there are thouſands of the readers of 
romances willing to be thought wicked, 
if they may be allowed to be wits. It 


ing, and the only ſolid baſis of great- 
neſs: and that vice is the natural con- 
ſequence of narrow thoughts ; that it 
begins in miſtake, and ends in ignominy. 


Ne V. TUESDAY, APRIL 3, 1750. 


| X ET NUNC, OMN1IS AGER, NUNC OMNIS PARTURIT ARBOS; 
| | NUNC FRONDENT SYLVA, NUNC FORMOSISSIMUS ANNUS, 
| Vireo. 
NOW EVERY TI, NOW EVERY TREE, is GREEN; 
NOW GENIAL NATURE'S FAIKEST FACE 15S SEENs 
ELTUINS TON. 
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VERY man is ſufficiently diſcon- 

tented with ſome circumſtances of 
his preſent ſtate, to ſuffer his imagina- 
tion to range more or leſs in queſt of 
| tuture happineſs, and to fix upon ſome 
point of time, in which, by the removal 
of the inconvenience which now per- 


high price, it would fall it's value in the 
ſpring. 

The ſpring, indeed, did often come 
without any of theſe effects, but he was 


always certain that thc next would be 


more propiticus; nor Mus ever convinced | 
that the preſent ſpring would fail him 
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[ plexes him, or acquilition of the advan- before the middle of ſummer : tor he al- 
4 tage which he at preſent wants, he ſhall ways talked of the ſpring as coming till 
find the condition of his life very much & was paſt; and, when it was once paſt, 
| improved. | every one agreed with him that it was 
4 hen this time, which is too often coming. 

expected with great impatience, at laſt By Fg converſe with this man, I 


arrives, it generally comes without the am, perhaps, brought to feel immode- 


ti bDleſſing for which it was deſired; but we rate pleaſure in the contemplationof this 
N | ſolace ourſelves with ſome new proſpect, delightful ſeafon : but I have the ſatis- 
MN | and preſs forward again with equal ea- faction of finding many, whom: it can be 

gernels. no ſhame to reſemble, infected wich thes 


ſame enthuſiaſm ; for there is, I believe, 
ſcarce any poet of eminence, who has 


| It is lucky for a man in whom this 
1 temper prevails, when he turns his hopes 


| 1 upon things wholly out of his own pow 


er; ſince he torbears then to precipitate 
his affairs, for the ſake of the great event 
that is to compleat his felicity, and waits 
for the bliſsful hour with leſs neglect of 
the meaſures neceſſary to be taken in the 
mean time. 

I have long known a perſon of this 
temper, who indulged his dream of hap- 
pineſs with leſs hurt to himſelf than ſuch 
chimerical wiſhes commoly produce, 
and adjuſted his ſcheme with ſuch ad- 
dreſs, that his hopes were in full bloom 
three parts of the year, and in the other 
part never wholly, blaſted. Many, per- 

aps, would be deſirous of learning b 
what means he procured to himſelf 14 


a cheap and laſting ſatis faction. It was 


gained by a conſtant practice of refer- 
ring the removal of all his uneaſineſs to 
the coming of the next ſpring: if his 
health was impaired, the ſpring would 
reſtore It; it what he wanted was at a 


not left ſome teſtimony of his toncinel(s 
for the flowers, the zephyrs, and the 
warblers of the ſpring. Nor has the 
molt luxuriant imagination been able ta 
deſcribe the ſerenity nd happineſs off 
the golden age otherwile than by giving 
a perpetualipring, a» the higheſt reward 
of uncorrupted wnocence, | 
There is, indecd, ſomething inexpreſ 
ſibly pleaſing in the annua] renovation of 
the world, and the new diſplay cf tha 
treaſures of nature. The cold and dark: 
neſs of winter, with the naked defor 
mity of every object on which we tur 
our eyes, make us rejoice at the ſucceed 
ing tealon, as well for what we Have eſ 
caped, as for what we may enjoy; and 
every budding flower, which a warm f 
tuation brings early to our view, is con 
ſidered by us as a meſſenger to noti} 
the approach of more joyous days. 
The ſpring affords to a mind, ſo tre 
from the diſturbance of cares or paſſio 
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ed, that as to be vacant to calm amuſements, al- pen to change their place. In like man- 
rſtand- moſt every thing that our preſent ſtate ner it 1 to be the endeavour of every 
 preat- makes us capable of enjoying. Theva- man to derive his reflections from the 
1 en- riegated verdure of the fields and woods, objects about him; for it is to no pur- 

that it the ſucceſſion of grateful odours, the poſe that he alters his poſition, it his at- 
jominy. voĩce of pleaſure pouring out it's notes tention continues fixed to the ſame point. 
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on every ſide, with the gladneſs appa- 
rently conceived by every animal, trom 
the growth of his food, and the clemency 
of the weather, throw over the whole 
earth an air of gaiety, ſignificantly ex- 
preſſed by the {mile of nature. 

Yet there are men to whom theſe ſcenes 
are able to give no delight, and who 
hurry away trom all the varieties of ru- 
ral beauty, to loſe their hours and di- 
vert their thoughts by cards or aſſem- 
blies, a tavern dinner, or the prattle of 
the day. 

It may be laid down as a poſition 
which will ſeldom deceive, that when a 
man cannot bear his own company there 


The mind ſhould be kept open to the ac- 
ceſs of every new idea, and ſo far diſen- 
gaged from the predominance of parti- 
cular thoughts as eaſily to accommodate 


itſelf to occaſional entertainment. 

A man that has formed this habit of 
turning every new object to his enter- 
tainment, finds in the production of na- 
ture an inexhauſtible ſtock of materials 
upon which he can employ himſelf wich- 
out any temptations to envy or malevo- 
lence ; faults, perhaps, ſeldom totally 
avoided by thoſe whoſe judgment is 
much exerciſed upon the works of art, 
He has always a certain proſpect of diſ- 
covering new reaſons for adoring the 


vould be £ is ſomething wrong. He muſt fly from ſovereign Author of the univerſe, and 
onvinced Þ himſelf, either becauſe he feels a tediouſ- probable hopes of making ſome diſco- 


fail him 


neſs in life from the equipoiſe cf an emp- 


very of benefit to others, or of profit to 


tor he al. ty mind, which, having no tendency to himſelt. There is no doubt but man 
ming till one motion more than another but as it vegetables and animals have qualities 
once paſt, is impeiled by ſome external power, muſt that might be of great uſe, to the know- 
at it was 


always have recourſe to toreign objects; 


or he muſt be afraid of the intruſion of 


lege of which there is not required much 
force of penetration, or fatigue of ſtudy, 


s man, I ſome 8 ideas, and perhaps is but only frequent experiments and cloſe 
immode- ſtruggling to eſcape from the remem- attention. What is ſaid by chymiſts of 
_— this brance of a loſs, the fear of a calamity, their darling mercury, is perhaps true of 
the ſatis- 


r: it can bei 
{ waih the 


or ſome other thought of greater horror. 
Thoſe whom ſorrow incapacitates to 
enjoy the pleaſures of contemplation, 


every body through the whole creation, 
that if a thouſand lives ſhould e ſpent 
upon it, all it's properties would not be 


I believe, may properly apply to ſuch diveriions, found out. | 

, who has provided they are innocent, as lay ſtrong Mankind mutt neceſſ ly be diverſi- 
s fonanels hold on the attention; and thoſe whom fied by various taſtes, nes lite Hords 
„ and the fear of any future affliètion chains down and requires ſuch multiplicityofem oy- 
Dy „ to miſery muſt endeavour to obviate the ments; and @ nation of naturalitt is 
cen able to 


ppineſs oft 
by g1ving 
1elt reward 


danger. 

My conſiderations ſhall, on this oc- 
caſion, be turned on ſuch as are burden- 
ſome to themſelves merely becauſe they 
want lubjects for reflection, and to whom 


neither to be hoped nor deſired: but it is 
furely not improper to point out a freſh 
amuſement to tho who languiſh in 
health, and repine in plenty, for want of 
ſome ſource of diveriion that may ve leſs 


g inexpre/4 the volume of nature is thrown open eaſily exhauſted, inc oo intorm the mul- 
10Vation 0 without affording them pleaſure or in- titudes of both ſexes, why are burdened 
lay of the ſtruct ion, becauſe they never learned to with eve:y new day, that there are 
{and dark read the characters. many ſhews which they have not teen. 


ked defoi A French author has advanced this He that enlarges his curiofity after the 
ch we tun ſeeming paradox—that * very few men works 0! nature, demonſtrablymultiplies 
he ſucceed: © know how to take a walk; and, in- the inlets o happineis ; and therefore 
ve Have e deed, it is true, that few know how to the younger partot my readers, to whom 


enjoy; and 
a warm | 


take a walk with a proſpe&t of any other 
eee than the ſame company would 


I dedicate this vernal ſpeculation, muſt 
excuſe me for calling upon them, to 


ew, is con ave aftorded them at home. make uſe at once of the ſpring of the year, 
r to notif There are animals that borrow their and the ſpring of life; to acquire, while 
days. colour from the neighbouring body, and their minds may be yet impreſſed with 
ind, fo fre conſequently vary their hue as they hap- new images, a love of innocent plea- 
or paſſio ures, 


' 
: 
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fares, and an ardour for uſeful know- vernal flowers, however beautiful and 
ledge ; and to remember, that a blighted gay, are only intended by nature as pre- 
foring makes a barren year, and thatthe paratives to autumnal fruits. 


Ne VI. SATURDAY, APRIL 7, 1750, 


STRENUA NOS EXEFRCET INERTIA, NAVIBUS ATQUE 
QUADRIGIS PET IMUS BENE VIVERE: QUOD FE TIS, HIC EST 5 
EST ULUBRIS, ANIMUS SI TE NON DEFICIT AQUUS. 


Hor. 


\ 
ACTIVE id INDOLENCF, ARROAD WE ROAM 
IN QUEST OF HAPPINESS, WHICH DWELLS AT HOME 7 
WITH VAIN PURSUITS FATIGU Dy, AT LENG TH YOU LL FINDg 
NO PLACE EXCLUDES IT FROM AN EQUAL MIND. 


HAT man ſhould never ſuffer his 
1 huppineſs to dæpend upon external 
circumſtauces, is one of the chief pre- 
cepts of the Stoical philoſophy ; a pre- 
cept, indeed, which that lofty ſect has 
extended beyond the condition of human 
tile, and in which ſome of them ſeem to 
Have compriſed an utter excluſion of all 
corporal pain and pleaſure from the re- 
gard or attention of a wiſe man. 
Such ſapientia inſaniens, as Horace 
calls the doctrine of another ſect, ſuch 
extravagance of philoſophy, can want 
neither authority nor argument for it's 
confution : it is overthrown by the ex- 
perience of every hour, and the powers 
ot nature riſe up againſt it. But we may 
very properly enquire, how near to this 
exalted ſtate it is in our power to ap- 
proach, how far we can exempt ourſelves 
rom outward influences, and ſecure to 
our minds a ſtate of tranquillity : for 
though the boaſt of abſolute indepen- 
dence is ridiculous and vain, yet a mean 
flexibility to every impulſe, and a patient 
ſubmiſſion to the tyranny of caſual trou- 
Þles, is below the dignity of that mind 
which, however depraved or weakened, 
boaſts it's derivation from a celeſtial ori- 
ginal, and hopes for an union with infi- 


mite goodneſs and univariable felicity, 


Ni wvitns pejora ferers 
Propriam dceſerat ortum. 


Unleſs the ſoul, to vice a thrall, 
Deſert her own original. 


The neceſſity of erecting ourſelvcs to 
fame degree of intellectual dignity, and 
of preſerving reſources of plealure which 
may not be wholly at the mercy of acci- 
dent, is never more apparent than when 


we turn our eyes upon thoſe whom for- 


ELpuixs rox. 


tune has let looſe to their own conduct; 
who, not being chained down by their 
condition to a regular and ftated allot- 
ment of their hours, arc obliged to find 
themſelves buſineſs or diverſion; and, 
having nothing within that can enter- 
tain or employ them, are compelled to 
try all the arts of deſtroying time. 
The numberleſs expedients practiſed 
by this claſs of mortals to alleviate the 
burden of life, is not leſs ſhametul, nor 
perhaps much leſs pitiable, than thoſe to 
which a trader on the edge of bank- 
ruptcy is reduced, I have ſeen melan- 
choly overſpread a whole family at the 
diſappointment of a party for cards; and 
when, after the propoſal of a thouſand 
ſchemes, and the diſpatch of the footman 
upon a hundred meſlages, they have ſub- 
mitted, with gloomy reſignation, to the 
misfortune of paſſing, one evening in 
converſation with each other, on a ſud. 
den, ſuch are the revolutions of the 
world, an unexpected viſitor has brought 
them relief, acceptable as proviſion to 2 
ſtarving city, and enabled them to hold 
out till the next day. | 
The general remedy of thoſe who are 
unealy without knowing the cauſe, is 
change of place; they are willing to ima- 
ine that their pain is the conſequence of 
tome local inconvenience, and endeavour 
to fly from it, as children from their ſha. 
dows ; always hoping for ſome more 
ſatisfactory delight from every new 
ſcene, and always returning home with 
diſappointment and complaints. 
Who can look upon this kind of infa- 


tuation, without reflect ing on thoſe that 


ſuffer under the dreadful ſymptom af 
canine madneſs, termed by phyſicians 
the dread of water £ Theſe miſerable 
wretches, unable to drink, though burn- 

; | ing 


\ 


1e 


ing with thirſt, are ſometimes known to 
try various contortions, or inclinations 
of the body, flattering themſelves that 
they can ſwallow in one poſture that 
liquor which they find in another to re- 
pel their lips. 

Yet ſuch folly is not peculiar to the 
thoughtleſs or ignorant, but ſometimes 
ſeizes thoſe minds which ſeem molt ex- 
empted from it, by the variety of at- 
tainments, quickneſs of penetration, or 
ſeverity of judgment : and, indeed, the 
pride of wit and knowledge is often 
mortified by finding that they confer no 
ſecurity againſt the common errors 


which miſlead the weakeſt and meaneſt 


ef mankind. 
Theſe reflections aroſe in my mind 
upon the remembrance of a paſſage in 


Cowley's pretace to his poems; Where, 


however exalted by genius, and enlarged 
by ſtudy, he informs us of a ſcheme of 
happineſs to which the imagination of a 
girl upon the loſs of her fixit lover could 
have ſcarcely given way, but which he 
ſcems to have indulged, till he had to- 
tally forgotten it's abſurdity, and would 
probably have put in execution, had he 
been hindered only by his reaſon. 
My deſire, ſays he, has been for 
ſome years paſt, though the execution 
has been accidentally diverted, and 
does ſtill vehemently continue, to re- 
tire myſelf to ſome of our American 
Plantations ; not to ſeek for gold, or 
enrich myſelf with the trathck of thoſe 
parts, which is the end of moſt men 
that travel thither, but to forſake this 
world for ever, with all the vanities 
and vexations of it, and to bury my- 
lelf there in ſome obſcure retreat, 
but not without the conſolation of 
letters and philoſophy.” 

Such was the chimerical proviſion 
which Cowley had made, in his own 
mind, for the quiet of his remaining life; 
and which he ſeems to recommend to 
poſterity, ſince there is no other reaſon 
tor diſcloſing it. Surely no ſtronger in- 
{tance can be given of a perſuaſion, that 
content was the inhabitant of particular 
regions, and that a man might let ſail 
with a fair wind, and leave behind him 


a 6... ga Sw: 1» 1 


all his cares, incumbrances, and cala- 


mites, 

It he travelled ſo far with no other pur- 
pole than to bury ſe in ſome obſcure 
retreat, he might have found, in his own 
country, innumerable coverts ſufficient- 
Jy dark to have concealed the genius of 
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Cowley ; for whatever might be his opi- 
nion of the importunity with which he 
might be ſummoned back into publick 
lite, a ſhort experience would have con- 
vinced him, that privation is caſier than 
acquiſition, and that it would require lit- 
tle continuance to free himſelf from the 
intruſion of the world. There is pride 
enough in the human heart to prevent 
much detire of acquaintance with a man 
by whom we are fure to be neglected, 
however his reputation of ſcienceor vix- 
tue may excite our curiolity or eſteem ; 
fo that the lover of retirement needs not 
be afraid leſt the reſpect of ſtrangers 
ſhould overwhelm him with viſits. Even 
thoſe to whom he has formerly been 
known will very patiently ſupport his 
abſence when they Love tried a little to 
live without him, and found new diver- 
ſions for thoſe moments which his com- 
pany contributed to exhilarate. 

It was perhaps ordained by Provi- 
dence, to hinder us from tyrannizing 
over one another, that no individual 
ſhould be of ſuch importance as to cauſe, 
by his retirement or death, any chaſm 
in the world. And Cowley had con- 
verſed to little purpoſe with mankind, if 
he had never remarked, how ſoon the 
uſeful friend, the gay companion, and 
the favoured lover, when once they are 
Temoved from before the fight, give way 
to the ſucceſſion of new objects. | 

The privacy, therefore, of his hermi- 
tage might have been fafe enough from 
violation, though he had choſen it within 
the limits of his native iſland ; he might 
have found here preſervatives againſt 
the vanittes and vexations of the world, 
not leſs efficacious than thoſe which the 
woods or fields of America could afford 
him: but having once his mind embit- 
tered with diſguſt, he conceived it im- 
poſible to be tar enough from the cauſe 
of his uncaſineſs; and was poſting away 
with the expedition of a coward, who, 
for want of venturing to look behind 
him, thinks the enemy perpetually at 
his heels. 

When he was interrupted by company, 
or fatigued with buſineſs, he ſo ſtrong- 
ly imaged to himſelf the happineſs of 
lei ſure and retreat, that he determined to 
enjoy them for the future without inter- 
ruption, and to exclude for ever all that 
could deprive him of his darling ſatis- 
tation. He forgot, in the vehemence 
of deſire, that ſolitude and quiet owe their 
pl:afures to thoſe miſeries which he was 

40 
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ſo ſtudious to obviate: for ſuch are the 
viciſſitudes of the world, thro? all it's 
parts, that day and night, labour and 
reſt, hurry and retirement, endear each 
other; ſuch are the changes that keep the 
mind,in action; we deſire, we purſue, we 
obtain, we are ſatiated; we deſire ſome- 
thing elſe, and begin a new purſuit. 

If he had proceeded in his project, and 
fixed his habitation in the moſt delight- 
ful part of the new world, it may be 
doubted, whether his diſtance from the 
vamties of life would have enabled him 
to keep away the wvexations. It is com- 
mon for a man who feels pain to fancy 


that he could bear it better in any other 
part. * Cowley having known the trou- 
bles and perplexities of a particular con- 
dition, readily perſuaded himſelf that no- 
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thing worſe was to be found, and that 
every alteration would bring ſome im- 
provement : he never ſuſpected that the 
cauſe of his unhappineſs was within; 
that his own paſſions were not ſufficient- 
ly regulated; and that he was haraſſed by 
his own impatience, which could never 
be without ſomething to awaken it, 
would accompany him over the ſea, and 
find it's way to his American elyſium. 
He would, upon the trial, have been 
ſoon convinced, that the fountain of 
content muſt ſpring up in the mind; 
and that he who has ſo little knowledge 
of human nature, as to ſeek happineſs 
by changing any thing but his own 
diſpoſitions, will waſte his life in fruit- 
leſs efforts, and multiply the gricts 
which he purpoles to remove. 


Ne VII. TUESDAY, APRIL 10, 1750. 


o QUI PERPETUA M®NDUM RATIONE GUBERNAS, 


TERRARUM COELIQUE SATOR == 


DISJICE TERRENA NEBULAS ET PONDERA MOLIS, 
ATQUE TUO SPLENDORE MICA! TU NAMQUE SERENUM, 
TU REQUIES TRKANQUILLA P11S, TE CERNERE, FINIsS, 
PRINCIPIUM, VECTOR, DUX, SEMITA, TERMINUS, IDEMe 


Bok TH1Vvs. 


o THOU WHOSE POWER O'ER MOVING WORLDS PRESIDES, 
WHOSE VOICE CREATED, AND WHOSE WISDOM GUIDES, 
ON DARKLING MAN IN'PURE EFFULGENCE SHINE, 

AND CHEAR THE CLOUDED MIND WITH LIGHT DIVINE, 
"TIS THINE ALONE TO CALM THE PIOUS BREAST 

WITH SILENT CONFIDENCE AND HOLY REST : 


FROM THEE, GREAT OD, WE SPRING 


Tro THEE WE TEND; 


"PATH, MOTIVE, GUIDE, ORIGINAL, AND ENDs 


hs ms love of Retirement has, in all 
es, adhered cloſely to thoſe minds 
which have been moſt enlarged by know- 
ledge, or elevated by genius. Thoſe 
who enjoyed every thing generally ſup- 
{ed to confer happineſs, have been 
forced to ſeek it in the ſhades of privacy. 
Though they poſſeſſed both power and 
riches, and were therefore {urrounded 
by men who conſidered it as their chief 
intereſt to remove from them every thing 
that might offend their eaſe, or inter- 
rupt their pleaſure, they have ſoon felt 
the languors of ſatiety, and found them- 
ſelves unable to purſue the race of life 
without frequent reſpirations of inter- 
mediate ſolitude. 1 
To produce this diſpoſition nothing 
appears requiſite but quick ſenſibility, 
and active imagination; for, though not 
devoted to virtue or ſcience, the man 


% 


whoſe faculties enable him tomakeready 
compariſons of the preſent with the paſt, 
will find ſuch a conſtant recurrence ot 
the ſame pleaſures and troubles, the ſame 
expectations and diſappointments, that 
he will gladly ſnatch an hour of retreat, 
to let his thoughts expatiate at large, 
and ſeek for that variety in his own 
ideas which the ſubjects of ſenſe cannot 

afford him. | a 
Nor will greatneſs or abundance, ex- 
empt him from the importunities of this 
— * ſince, if he is born to think, he 
cannot reſtrain himſelf from a thouſand 
enquiries and ſpeculations, which he 
muſt purſue by his own reaſon, and 
which the ſplendour of his condition can 
only hinder; for thoſe who are moſt 
exalted above dependence or controul, 
are yet condemned to pay ſo· large a tri- 
bute of their time to cuſtom, . 

: « | ty 
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and 


and popularity, that, according to the 
Greek proverb, no man in the houſe is 
more a ſlave than the maſter. 

When a king aſked Euclid the ma- 
thematician, whether he could not ex- 


plain his art to him in a more compen- 


dious manner, he was anſwered, that 
there was no royal way to geometry. 
Other things may be ſeized by might, 
or purchaſed with money; but know- 


ledge is to be gained only by ſtudy, and 
E ktudy to be proſecuted only in retire- 
ment. 2 


Theſe are ſome of the motives which 


& have had power to ſequeſter kings and 
© heroes from the crowds that ſoothed 
them with flatteries, or inſpirited them 
Vith acclamations : but their efficacy 
ſeems confined to the higher mind, and 


to operate little upon the common claſſes 


of mankind, to whoſe conceptions the 


preſent aſſemblage of things is adequate, 


and who ſeldom range beyond thoſe en- 
tertainments and vexations which ſo- 
lcit their attention by preſſing on their 
ſenſes. 


But there is an univerſal reaſon for 


ſome ſtated intervals of ſolitude, which 


the inſtitutions of the church call upon 


me now eſpecially to mention; a rea- 


ſon which extends as wide as moral 


duty, or the hopes of divine favour in 
a future ſtate; and which ought to in- 
fluence all ranks of life, and all degrees 
of intelle& z ſince none can ima 


themſelves not comprehended in it's ob- 


# ligation, but ſuch as determine to ſet 


their Maker at defiance by obſtinate 
wickedneſs, or whoſe enthuſiaſtic k ſe- 
curity of his approbation places them 
above external ordinances, and all hu- 
man means of improvement, 

The great taſk of him who conducts 
his life by the precepts of religon, is to 


reſent, to impreſs upon his mind ſo 
rong a ſenſe of the importance of obe- 
dience to the divine will, of the value 


the terrors of the puniſhment denounced 
againſt crimes, as may overbear all the 
temptations which temporal hope or fear 
can bring in his way, and enable him to 
bid equal defiance to joy and ſorrow, to 
turn away at one time from the allure- 
ments of ambition, and puſh forward at 
another againſt the threats of calamity. 
It is not withoutreaſon that the Apoſ- 
tle repreſents our paſſage through this 


ſtage of our exiſtence by images drawn 
n CT. 8 
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gine 


ſenſitive faculties of the influence: 
make the future predominate over the 


of the reward promiſed to virtue, and 


from the alarms and ſolicitude of a mi 
litary lite; for we are placed in ſuch a 
ſtate, that almoſt every thing about us 
conſpires againſt our chief intereſt. We 
are in danger from whatever can get poſ- 
ſeſſion of our thoughts; all that can ex- 
cite in us either pam or pleaſure has a 
tendency to obſtruct the way that leads 
to happineſs, and either to turn us aſide, 
oi retard our progreſs. 
Our ſenſes, our appetites, and our 
paſſions, ere our lawtul and faithful 
guides in moſt things that relate folely 
to this life ; and therefore, by the hour- 
by neceſſity of conſulting them, we gra- 
ually fink into an iniplicit ſubmiſſion 
and habitual confidence, Every act of 
compliance with their motions facilitates 
a ſecond compliance; every new ſtep to- 
wards depravity is made with leſs re- 
luctance than the former; and thus the 
deſcent to life merely ſenſual is perpe- 
tually accelerated. | f 
The ſenſes have not only that advan- 


tage over conſcience, which things ne- 


ceſſary muſt always have over things 
choſen, but they have. likewiſe a kind of 
preſcription in their favour. We feared 
pain much earlier than we apprehended 
guilt, and were delighted with the ſen- 
ations of pleaſure before we had capa- 
cities to be charmed with the beauty of 
rectitude. To this power, thus early 
eſtabliſhed, and inceſſantly increaſing, it 
muſt be remembered, that almoſt eve 
man has, in {ome part of his life, added 
new ſtrength by a voluntary or negligent 
ſubjection of himſelf ; for who is — 
that has not inſtigated his appetites by 
indulgence ; or ſuffered them by an un- 
reſiſting neutrality toenlarge their dorni - 
nion, and lei their demands ? | 
From the neceſſity of diſpoſſeſſing the 
which 
they muſt naturally gain by this pre- 
occupation of the ſoul, ariſes that con- 
flict 8 oppoſite deſires in the firſtt 
endeavours after a religious life ; which, 
however enthufiaſticallyit mayhave been 
deſcribed, or however contemptuouſly. 
ridiculed, will natually be felt in ſome 
degree, though varied without end, by. 
different tempers of mind, and innu- 
merable circumſtances of health or con- 
dition, greater or leſs feryour, more gp, 
fewer temptations to relapſe.  _ . 
From the perpetual neceſſity of con- 
ſulting the animal taculties, in our * 
viſion for the preſent life, ariſes the dif- 


ficulty of withſtanding their impulſes, 
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even in caſes where they ought to be of 
no weight; for the motions of ſenſe are 
inſtantaneous, it's objects ſtrike un- 
ſought, we are accuſtomed to follow it's 
directions, and therefore often ſubmit to 
the ſentence without examining the au- 
thority of the judge. 

Thus it appears, upon a philoſophical 
eftimate, that, ſuppoſing the mind, at 
any certain time, in an equipoiſe between 
the pleaſures of this life and the hopes 
of futurity, preſent objects falling more 
frequently into the ſcale would in time 
preponderate, and that our regard for 
an inviſible ſtate would grow every mo- 
ment weaker, till at laſt it would loſe 
all it's activity, and become abſolutely 
without effect. 

To prevent this dreadful event, the 
balance is put into our own hands, and 
we have power to trans fer the weight to 
either fide. The motives to a life of 
holineſs are infinite; not leſs than the 
favour or anger of Omnipotence, not leſs 
than eternity of happineſs or miſery. But 
theſe can only influence our conduct as 
they gain our attention, which the buſi- 
neſs or diverſions of the world are al- 
ways calling off by contrary attractions. 

The great art therefore of piety, and 
the end for which all the rites of religion 
feem to be inſtituted, is the perpetual 
renovation of the motives of virtue, by 
a voluntary employment of our mind in 
the contemplation of it's excellence, it's 


* % 


importance, and it's neceſſity ; which, iu 
proportion as they are more frequent? 
and more willingly revolved, gain a more 
forcible and permanent influence, till in 
time they become the reigning ideas, the 
ſtanding principles of action, and the teſt 
by which every thing propoſed to the 
judgment is rejected or approved. 

To facilitate this change of our af- 
fections, it is neceſſary that we weaken 
the temptations of th world, by re- 
tiring at certain ſeaſons from it; for it's 
influence ariſing only from it's preſence 
is much leſſened when it becomes the 
object of ſolitary meditation. A con- 
ſtant reſidence amidit noiſe and pleaſure 
inevitably obliterates the impreſſions of 
piety, and a frequent abſtraCtion of our- 
ſelves into a ſtate, where this life, like 
the next, operates only upon the reaſon, 
will reinſtate religion in it's juſt autho- 
rity, even without thoſe irradiations 
from above, the hopes of which I have 
no intention to withdraw from the ſin- 
cere and the diligent. | 

This is that conqueſt of the world 
and of ourſclves, which has been always 
conſidered as the perfection of human 
nature: and this 1s only to be obtained 
by fervent prayer, ſteady reſolutions, 
and frequent retirement trom folly and 
vanity ; from the cares of avarice,. and 
joys of intemperance ; from the lul- 
ling ſounds of deceitful flattery, and the 
tempting ſight of proſperouswickedneſs. 


Ne VIII. SATURDAY, APRIL 14, 1750. 


—— AU PEA PECCAND! SOLA VOLUSNTAS; 
NAM SCELUS INTRA SE TACITUM QUI COGITAT ULLUM, 


FACTI CREIMEN HABE. 


FOR HE THAT BUT CONCRKIVES A CREME IN THOUGHT, 


Tov. 


CONTRACTS THE DANGER OF AN ACTPEAL FAULT. 


lite, to recolle& diſtinctly his paſt mo- 
ts, and diſtribute them, in a regu- 

ar account, according to the manner in 
which they have been ſpent, it is ſcarcely 


to be imagined how few would be 


marked out to the mind by any perma- 
nent or viſible effects, how ſmall a pro- 

rtion his real action would bear to his 
og poſſibilities of action, how ma- 


ny chaims he would find of wide and 
continued vacuity, and how many in-. 


terſtitial fpaces unfilled, even in the moſt 


0 C4 Dilbert 5 


F the moſt active and induſtrious of 
mankind was able, at the cloſe of 


CREECH. 


tumultuous hurries of buſineſs, and the 
molt eager vehemence of purſuit. | 
It is ſaid by modern philoſophers, 
that not only the great globes of matter 
are gr way — 2 through the univerſe, 
but the hardeſt bodies are ſo porous, 
that, if all matter were eompreſſed to 
rfect ſolidity, it might be contained 
in a cube of a few feet. In like man- 
ner, if all the employment of liſe were 
cen, into * ** N it really 
occupied, perhaps a few weeks, days, or 
hours, would — ſufficient ins ac - 
compliſhment, fo far as the mind was 
engaged 
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engaged in the performance. For ſuch 
is the inequality of our corporeal to our 
intellectual faculties, that we contrive in 
minutes what we execute in Journ and 
the ſoul often ſtands an idle ſpectator of 
the labour of the hands and expedition 
of the feet. 

For this reaſon the ancient generals 
often found themſelves at leiſure to pur- 
ſue the ſtudy of philoſophy in the camp : 
and Lucan, with hiſtorical veracity, 
makes Ceſar relate of himſelf, that he 
noted the reyolutions of the ſtars in the 
midſt of preparations for battle. 


— inter prælia ſemper 
Sideribus, ceeligue plag is, ſuperiſque vacavi. 


Amid the ſtorms of war, with curious eyes 
I trace the planets and ſurvey the ſkics. 


That the ſoul always exerts her pecu- 
liar powers, with greater or leſs force, is 
very probable, though the common oc- 
caſions of our preſent condition require 
but a ſmall part of that inceſſant cogi- 
tation; and by the natural frame of our 
bodies, and general combination of the 
world, we are ſo frequently condemned 


to inactivity, that as through all our 


time we are thinking, ſo for a great 


part of our time we can only think. 

Leſt a power ſo reſtleſs ſhould be ei- 
ther unprofitably or hurttullyemployed, 
and the ſuperfluities of intelle& run to 
walte, it is no vain ſpeculation to con- 
ſider how we may govern our thoughts, 
reſtrain them from irregular motions, or 
confine them from boundleſs diſſipation. 

How the underſtanding is belt con- 
ducted to the knowledge of ſcience, by 
what ſteps it is to be led forwards in it's 
purſuit, how it is to be cured of it's 
defects, and habituated to new ſtudies, 
has been the inquiry of many acute and 
learned men, whoſe obſervations I ſhall 
not either adopt or cenſure ; my purpole 
being to conſider the moral diſeipline of 
the mind, and to promote the increaſe 
of virtue rather than of learning. 

This inquiry ſeems to have been neg- 
lected for want of remembering that all 
action has it's origin in the mind, and 
that therefore to ſuffer the thoughts to 
be vitiated is 'to poiſon the fountains 
ot morality : irregular defires will pro- 
duce licentious practices; what men al- 
low themſelves to wiſh they will foon 
believe; and will be at laſt incited to ex 
tcute what they pleaſe themſclves with 
contriving, 


For this reaſon the caſuiſts of the 
Romiſh church, who gain, by confeſ- 
hon, great opportunities of knowing 
human nature, have generally deter- 
mined that what it is a crime to da, it is 
a crime to think. Since, by revolvin 
with pleaſure the facility, ſatety, or ad- 
vange of a wicked deed, a man ſoon 
begins to find his conſtancy relax, and 
his deteſtation ſoften ; the happineſs of 
ſucceſs glittering before him, withdraws 
his attention from the atroCiouſneſs of 
the guilt, and acts are at laſt confidently 
perpetrated, of which the firſt concep- 
tion only crept into the mind, diſguiſed 
in 1 complications, and permit- 
ted rather than invited. | 

No man has ever been drawn tocrimes 
by love or jealouſy, envy or hatred, but 
he can tell how eafily he might at firſt 
have repelled the temptation, how rea- 
dily his mind would have obeyed a call 
to any other object, and how weak his 
paſſion has been after ſome caſual avo- 
cation, till he has recalled it again to 
his heart, and revived the viper by too 
warm a fondneſs. 
Such, therefore, is the importance of 
keeping reaſon a conſtant guard over 
imagination, that we have otherwiſe no 
ſecurity for our own virtue, but ma 
corrupt our hearts in the moſt recluſe 
ſolitude, with more pernicious and ty- 
rannical appetites and wiſhes than the 
commerce of the world will generally 
produce: for we are eaſily ſhocked b 
crimes which appear at once in their fu 
magnitude; but the gradual] growth of 
our own wickedneſs, endeared by inte- 
reſt, and palliated by all the art ifices of 
ſelf-deceit, gives us time to form diſ- 
tinctions in our own favour, and reaſon 
by degrees ſubmits to abſurdity, as the 
eye is in time accommodated to darkneſs, 

In this ditcaſe of the foul, it is of the 
utmoſt importance to apply remedies at 
the beginning; and therefore I ſhall en- 
deavour to 1 what thoughts are to 
be rejected or improved, as they regard 
the paſt, preſent, or future; in hopes 
that ſome may be awakened to caution 
and vigilance, who perhaps indulge 


' themſelves in dangerous dreams; ſo 


much the more dangerous, becaule being 
yet only dreams, they are concluded in- 
nocent. 


Ihe recolle&ion of the aſt is only 


uſeful by way of proviſion for the fu- 
ture; and therefore, in reviewing all oc». 
currences that fall under a religious con» 

| C 2 eration, 
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nderat ion, it is proper that a man ſtop. are diſturbed by the irru 
at the firſt thoughts, to remark how he ed imaginations, 


was led thither, and why he continues 
the reflection. It he is dwelling with 
delight upon a ſtratagem of ſucceſs ſul 
fraud, a night of L. centious riot, or an 
intrigue of guilty pleaſure, let him ſum- 
mon off his imagination as from an un- 
lawful purſuit, expel thoſe paſſages from 
his remembrance, of which, though he 
cannot ſeriouſly approve them, the plea- 
ſure overpowers the. guil:, and reiter 
them to a tuture hour, when they pay 
be conſidered with greater ſatiety. Suc 

an hour will certainly come ; for the 
impieſſions of paſt pleaſure are always 
leſſening, but the 1enſe of guilt, which 
reipes iuturity, continues the lame, 

Wi Fic ſerious and impartial retroſpect 
of our conduct is indiſputably neceſſary 
to the confirmation or recovery of vir- 
tue, and is therefore recommended un- 
der the name of ſcli-examination, by 
divines, as the firſt act previous to a re- 
pentance. It is, indeed, of ſo great uſe, 
that without it we ſhould always be to 
begin life, be ſeduced for ever by the 
ſame allurements, and milked by the 
Fame fallacies. But in order that we 
may not loſe the adyantage of our ex- 
per.cnce, we mult endeavour to fee every 
thing in it's proper form, and excite in 
ourtelves thoie lentiments which the 
great Author of nature has decreed the 


concomiĩtants or followers of good or 
bad actions, 
1 
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Let not ſleep ſays Pythagoras, fill upon thy 
eyes till thou haſt thrice reviewed the 

tranſactions of the paſt day. Where have 
J turned afide from rectitude? What have 

I deen doing? What have I left undone, 
which I ought to have done ? Begin thus 
from the firſt act, and proceed; and, in 
concluſion, at the ill which thou haſt done 
be troubled, and rejoice for the good. 


Our thoughts on preſent things being 
determined by the objects before us, 
fall not under thoſe indulgences, or ex- 
curſions, which I am now conſidering. 
Bat I cannot forbear, under this head, 


to caution pious and tender minds, that 


ions of wick, 
too great de. 
jection, and too anxious alarms ; for 
ts are only criminal when they 


rſt choſen, and then voluntarily 
cont nucd. 


Evil into the mind of god or man 


May come and go, ſo unapprov'd, and leave 
No ſpot or ſtain behind. 


In futurity chiefly are the ſnare; 
lodged by which the imagination is in-. 
Futurity is the proper abode i 
of hope and fear, with all their train 
and progeny of ſubordinate apprehen. Wi 
ſions and deſires. In futurity, event; 
and chances are yet floating at large, 
without apparent connection with their 
cauſe ; and we therefore eaſily indulge 
the liberty of gratifying ourſelves with 
a pleaſing choice. 
among poſſible advantages is, as the civil 
law terms it, in Vacuum Venire—to take 
what belongs to nobody: but it has this 
hazard in it, that we ſhall be unwilling 
to quit what we have ſeized, though an 
owner ſhould be found. 
think on that which may be gained, till 
at laſt we reſolve to gain it; and to image 
the happinels of particular conditions, 
till we can be ealy in no other. 
ought at leaſt to let our deſires fix upon 
nothing in another's power for the lake 
of our quiet, or in another's poſſoſſion 
for the iake of our innocence. 
a man finds himielf led, though by « 
train ol honeſt ſentiments, to witſh for 
that to which he has no right, he ſhould 
ſtart back as from a pittal covered with 
He that fancies he ſhould be- 
nefit the publick more in a great ſtation 
than the man that fills it, will in time 
imagine it an act oi virtue to ſupplant 
him; and, as oppoſition readily Kindles 
into hatred, his eagerneſs tu do that 

ood to which he 1s not called will 
etray him to crimes which in his ori- 
ginal icheme were never propoted, 8 
He theretore that would govern his 
actions by the laws of virtue muſt re- 
gulate his thoughts by thoie of reaſon: 
he muſt keep guilt from the receſſes of 
his heart ; and remember that the plea- 
ſures of tancy, and the emotions of de- 
fire, are more dangerous as they are 
more hidden, ſince they eſcape the awe 
of obſervation and operate equally in 
every ſituation without the concurrence 
of external opportunities, 
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QuoD $13 ESSE VELIS, NEKILQUE MALITS, 


CHUSE WHAT YOU Au k; NO OTHER STATE PREFER, 


T is juſtly remarked by Horace, that, 

howloever every man may complain 
oecaſionally of the hardſhips of his con- 
ditibn, he is ſeldom willing to change it 
for any other on the ſame level: for 
whether it be that he who tollows an 
employment made choice of it at firſt 
on account of it's ſuitableneſs to his in- 
clination ; or that, when accident, or the 
determination of others, have placed 
him in a particular ſtation, he, by en- 
deavouring to reconcile himſelf to it, gets 
the cuſtom ot viewing it only on the 
faireſt ſide; or whether every man thinks 
that clais to which he belongs the moſt 
illuſtrious, merely becauſe he has ho- 
noured it with his name; it is certain 
that, whatever be the reaſon, moſt men 
have a very ſtrong and active prejudice 
in favour of their own vocation, always 
working upon their minds, and influ- 
encing their behaviour, 

This partial.ty is ſufficient]y viſible 
in every rank of the human (pecies ; but 
it exerts itſelt more frequently and with 
greater force among thoſe who have ne- 
ver learned to conceal their ſentiments 
for reaſons oi policy, or to model their 
expreſſions by the laws ot politeneſs ; 
and therefore the chief conteſts of wit 
among artificers and handicraftſmen 
arile from a mutual endeavour to exalt 
one trade by depreciating another. 

From the ſame principles are derived 
many conſolations to alleviate the incon- 
veniences to which every calling is pe- 
culiarly expoſed. A blackimith was 
lately pleaſing himſelf at his anvil, with 
oblerving that, though his trade was 
hot and ſooty, laborious and unhealthy, 
E he had the honour of living by his 

ammer; he got his bread like a man; 
and if his ſon ſhould riſe in the world, 
and keep his coach, nobody could re- 
preach him that his father was a taylor. 

' A man truly zealous for his trater- 
nity, is never ſo irreſiftibly flattered as 
when ſome rival calling is mentioned 
with contempt, Upon this principle a 
linen-draper boaſted that he had got a 
new cuſtomer whom he could Rafely 
truſt, for he could have no doubt of his 


F 
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honeſty, ſince it was known from un- 

ueſtionable authority, that he was now 
fling a bill in chancery to delay pay- 
ment for the cloaths which he had worn 
the laſt ſeven years; and he himſelf had 
heard him declare, in a public coffee- 
houſe, that he looked upon the whole 
3 of woollen-drapers to be fuck 

eſpicable wretches that no gentleman 
ought to pay them. 

t has been obſerved that phyſicians 
and lawycrs are no friends to religion ; 
and many conjectures have been formed 
to diſcover the reaſon of ſuch a combina. 
tion between men who agree in nothing 
elſe, and who ſeem leſs to be affected, in 
their own provinces, by religious opi- 
nions, than any other part of the com. 
munity. The truth is, very few of them 
have thought about religion : but they 
have all ſeen a parſon ; ſeen him in a ha- 
bit different from their own, and there- 


fore declared war againſt him. A young 


ſtudent from the inns of court, who has 
often attacked the curate of his father's 
pariſh with ſuch arguments as his ac- 
quaintances could furn. ſn, and returned 
to town without ſucceſs, is now gone 
down with a reſolut ion to deſtroy him; 
for he has learned at laſt how to mana 

a prig, and if he pretends to hold him 
again to ſyllogiſm, he has a catch in re- 
ſerve, which neither logick nor meta- 
phyſicks can reſiſt. ä 


T laugh to think how your unſhaken Cats 
Will look aghaſt, when unforeſcen deſtruc- 
tion 

Pours in upon him thus, | 

The malignity of ſoldiers and ſailors 
againſt each other has been often expe- 
rienced at the coſt of their country; and, 
perhaps, no orders of men have an en- 


tinuance. When, upon our late ſuc. 
ceſſes at ſea, ſome new regulations were 
concerted for eſtabliſhing the rank of the 
naval commanders, a captain of foot 
very acutely remarked, that nothing was 
more abiurd than to give any honorary 
rewards to ſeamen : © For honour,” ſays 
he, * ought only to be won by bra- 
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of more acrimony, or longer con- 
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very; and all the world knows that in 
© a ſca- fight there is no danger, and 
therefore no evidence of courage.” 
But although this general deſire of 
aggrandizing themſelves by raiſing their 
profeſſion, betrays men to a thouſand 
ridiculous and miſchievous acts of ſup- 
plantation and detraction, yet as almoſt 
all paſſions have their good as well as 


bad effects, it likewiſe excites ingenuity, 


and ſometimes raiſes an honeſt and uſetul 
emulation of diligence. It may be ob- 
ferved in general, that no trade had ever 
reached the excellence to which it is now 
improved, had it's profeſſors looked upon 
it with the eyes of indifferent ſpectators; 
the advances from the firſt rude eſſays, 
muſt have been made by men who va- 
lued themſelves for performances for 
which ſcarce any other would be per- 
ſuaded to efteem them | 
It is pleaſing to contemplate a manu- 


facture riſing. gradually from it's firſt 


mean ſtate by the ſucceſſive labours of 
innumerable minds; to conſider the firſt 
hollow trunk, of an oak, in which, per- 
haps, the ſnepherd could ſcarce venture 
to croſs a brook ſwelled with a thower, 
enlargedat'/laſt into a ſhip of war, at- 
tack ing fortreſſes, terrifying nations, ſet- 
ting ſtorms and billowsat defiance, and 
viſiting the remoteſt parts of the globe. 
And it might contribute to diſpoſe us to 
a kinder regard for the labours of one 
another, if we were to conſider from what 
unpromifing beginnings the molt uſeful 
roductions of art have probably ariſen, 
ho, when he fav the firſt ſand or aſhes, 
by a caſual intenſeneſs of heat melted 
into a metalline form, rugged with ex- 
creſcences, and clouded with impurities, 
would have imagined, that in this ſhape- 
leſs lump lay concealed ſo many con- 
veniences of life as would in time con- 
ſtitute a great part of the happineſs of 
the world ; Yet by ſome ſuch fortuitous 
liquefaction was mankind taught to pro- 
cure a body at once in a high degree ſo- 
lid and tranſparent, which might admit 
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the light of the ſun, and exclude the vio. 
lence of the wind; Which might extend 
the ſight of the philoſopher to new ranges 
of exiſtence, and charm him at one time 
with the unbounded extent of the mate- 
rial creation, and at another with the 
endleſs ſubordination of animal lite; and, 
what is yet of more importance, might 
ſupply the decays of nature, and ſuc- 
cour old age with ſubſidiary fight. Thus 
was the firlt artificer in glaſs empl:yed, 
though without his own knowledge or 
expectation. He was facilitating and 
prolonging the enjoyment of light, en- 
larging the avennes of ſcience, and con- 
ferring the higheſt and moſt laſting plea- 
ſures; he was enabling the ſtudent. ts 


contemplate nature, and the beauty to 


behold herſelf. | 
This paſſion for the honour of a pro- 
feſſion, like that for the grandeur oi our 
own country, is to be regulated, not ex- 
tinguiſhed. Every man, from the higheſt 
to the lowelt ſtation, ought to warm his 
heart and animate his endeavours with 
the hopes of being uſeful to the world, 
by advancing the art which it is his lot 
to exerciſe; and for that end he muſt ne- 
ceſſarily conſider the whole extent of it's 
application, and the whole weight of it's 
importance. But let him not too readi- 
ly imagine that another is ill employed 
becaule, for want of fuller knowledge 
of his buſineſs, he is not able to compre- 
hend it's dignity. Every man ought to 
endeavour at eminence, not by pulling 
others down, but by raiſing himſelf; and 
enjoy the pleaſureot his own ſuperiority, 
whether imaginary or real, without in- 
terrupting others in the ſame felicity. 
The philoſopher may very juſtly be de- 
lighted with the extent of his views, and 
the artificer with the readinels of his 
hands: but let the one remember, that 
without mechanical performances, re- 
fined ſpeculation is an empty dream; and 
the other, that, without theoretical rea- 
ſoning, dexterity is little more than * 
brute inſtinct, | ' 
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FOR TRIFLING SPORTS I QUITTED GRAVE AFFAIRS, 


* E number of correſpondents 
1 which increaſes every day upon me, 
ſhews that my Paper is at leaſt diſtin- 
guiſhed from the common productions 
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of the preſs. It is no leſs a proof of emi- 
nence to have many enemies than many 
friends; and I look upon every letter, 
whether it contains encomiums or re- 

5 proaches, 
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proaches, as an equal atteſtation of riſing 
credit. The only pain which I can feel 
from my correſpondence, is the fear of 
diſguſting thoſe whoſe letters I ſhall neg- 
le&; and therefore take this opportunity 
of reminding them, that, in ditapproving 
their attempts, whenever it may happen, 
I only return the treatment which I often 
receive. Beſides, many particular mo- 
tives influence a writer, known only to 
kimlelt,or his private friends; and it may 
be juſtly concluded, that not all letters 
which are poſtponed are rejected, nor all 
that are rejected, critically condemned. 
Having thus eaſed my heart of the 
only apprehenſion that ſat heavy on it, 
I can pleaſe myſelf with the candour of 
Benevolus, who encourages me to pro- 
ceed, without ſink ing under the anger of 
Flirtilla, who quarrels with me tor be- 
ing old and ugly, and for wanting both 
activity of body and ſprightlineſs of 
mind ; feeds her monkey with my lucu- 
brations, and refules any reconciliation 
till I have appeared: in vindication of 
maſquerades. That ſhe may not how- 
ever imagine me without ſupport, and 
left to reſt wholly upon my own forti- 
tude, I ſhall now publiſh ſome letters 
which I have received from men as well 
dreſſed, and as handſome, as her favou- 
rite ; and others from ladies whom LI 
ſincerely believe as young, as rich, as 
gay, as pretty, as faſhionable, and as 
often toaſted and treated as herſelf. 


c A Set of candid readers ſend their 

© reſpects to the Rainbler, and ac- 
knowledge his merit in ſo well begin- 
ning a work that may be of publick 
benefit. But, ſuperior as his genius is 
to the impertinences of a trifling age, 
they cannot help a wiſh, that he would 
condeſcend to the weakneſs of minds 
ſoftened by perpetual amuſements, and 
now and then throw in, like his pre- 
deceſſor, ſorne papers of a gay and 
humorous turn. Too fair a field now 
lies open, with too plentiful a harveſt 
of follies! Let the chearful Thalia put 
in her fickle and, ſinging at her work, 
a deck her hair with red and blue.” 


« Ady ſends her compliments to the 

© Rambler, and deſires to know by 
* what other name ſhe may direct to 
© him; what are his ſet of friends, his 
* amuſements ; what his way of think- 
* ing, with regard to the living world 
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THE RAMBLER: 


aud it's ways: in, ſhort, whether he's. 


27 
a perſon now alive, and in town ? If 
he be, ſhe will do herſelf the honour 

to write to him pretty often: and hopes, 

from time to time, to be the better for 

his advice and animadverſions ; for his 

animadverſions on her neighbours at 
leaſt. But, if he is a mere eſſayiſt, 

and troubles not himſelf with the man- 

ners of the age, ſhe is —_ to tell 

him, that even the genius and correct- 

nets of an Addiſon will not ſecure him 

from neglect.” - 


GS a A a a Sa, :&4 © 6 © 


No man is ſo much abſtracted from 
common life, as not to feel a particular 
pleaſure from the regard of the female 
world ; the candid writers of the firſt 
billet will not be offended, that my haſte 
to ſatisfy a lady has hurried their ad- 
dreſs too ſoon out of my mind, and that 
I reter them for a reply to ſome future 
paper, in order to tell this curious in- 
quirer after my other name; the anſwer 
of a philoſopher to a man, who, meet- 


ing him in the ſtreet, deſired to fee what 


he carried under his cloak—* I carry it 
© there,” ſays he, © that you may not 
© {ee it.“ But, though ſhe is never to 
know my name, ſhe may often ſee my 
face: for I am of her opinion, that a 
diurnal writer ought to view the world; 
and that he who neglects his cotempo- 
raries, may be, with juſtice, neglected 
by them. 


©  ADY Racket ſends compliments 

© to the Rambler ; and lets him 
© know, ſhe ſhall have cards at her houſe 
every Sunday, the remainder of the ſea- 
© ſon,where he will be ſure of meeting all 
© the good company in town. By this, 
© means ſhe hopes to ſee his papers in- 
© teriperſed with living characters. She 
© longs to ſee the torch of Truth pro- 
© duced at an aſſembly, and to admire 
© the charming luſtre it will throw on 
© the jewels, complexions, and beha- 
© yiour of every dear creature there.* 


It is a rule with me to receive every 
offer with the ſame civility as it is made 
and, therefore, though Lady Racket may 
have had ſome reaſon to gueſs that I 
ſeldom frequent card-tables on Sundays, 
I ſhall not inſiſt upon an exception 
which may to her appear of ſo little force. 
My buſineſs has been to view, as oppor- 
tunity was offered, every place in which 
mankind was to be ſeen: but at card= 
tables, however brilliant, I have always 
thought my viſit loſt, for I could know 

nothing 
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nothing of the company, but theircloaths 
and their faces. I {aw their looks clouded 
at the beginning of every game with an 
uniiorm 1olicitude, now and then in it's 

reis varied with a ſhort triumph, 
at one time wrinkled with cunning, at 
another deadened with deſpondency, or 
by accident fluſhed with rage at the un- 
Kiliul or unlucky play of a partner. 
From luch aſſemblies, in whatever hu- 
mour I happened to enter them, I was 
quickly forced to retire ; they were too 
trifling tor me when I was grave, and 
too dull when I was cheartul. 

Yet I cannot but value myſelf upon 
this token of regard from a lady who is 
not afraid to ſtand before the torch of 
Truth. Let her not, however, conſult 
her curioſity more than her prudence; 
but reflect a moment on the fate of Se- 
mele, who might have lived the favourite 
of Jupiter, if ſhe could have been con- 
tent without his thunder. It is danger- 
ous for mortal beauty, or terreſtrial vir- 
tue, to be examined by too ſtrong a light. 
The torch of Truth ſhews much that we 
cannot, and all that we would not ſee. 
In a face dimpled with ſmiles, it has 
often diſcovered malevolence and envy ; 
and detected under jewels and brocade, 
the frighttul forms of poverty and diſ- 
treſs. A fine hand of cards have changed 
before it into a thouſand ſpectres of ſick- 
neſs, miſery, and vexation; and im- 
menſe ſums of money, while the winner 
eounted them with tranſport, have at the 
firſt glimpſe of this unwelcome luſtre 
vaniſhed trom before him. If her lady- 
ſhip therefore deſigns to continue her aſ- 
ſemby, I would adviſe her to ſhun ſuch 
dangerous experiments, to iatisfy herſelf 
with common appearances, and to light 
up her apartments rather with myrtle 
than the torch of Truth. 


6 A Modeſt young man ſends his ſer- 


vice to the author of theRambler, 


and will be very willing to aſſiſt him 
© in his work, but is ſadly afraid of 
being diſcouraged by having his firſt 
« eflay rejected; a diſgrace he has woe- 
fully experienced in every offer he had 
© made of it to every new writer of every. 
new paper: but he comforts himielf 
by thinking, without vanity, that this 


has been from a peculiar favour of 


the Mules, who ſaved his performance 
from being buried in traſh, and re- 
* ſerved it to appear with luſtre in the 
* Rambler, -.- 8 EOeR 


I am equally a friend to modeſty and 
enterprize; and therefore ſhall think it 
an honour to correipond with a young 
man who poſſeſſes both in ſo. eminent 
a degree. Youth is, indeed, the time 
in which theſe qualities ought chiefly 
to be found; modeſty ſuits well with 
inexperience, and enterprize with health 
and vigour, and an extenſive — 
of lite. One of my predeceſſors has 
juſtly obſerved, that, though modeſty 
has an amiable and winning appear- 
ance, it ought not to hinder the exer- 
tion of the active powers, but that 
a man ſhould ſhew under his bluſhes a 


latent reſolution. This point of per- 


fection, nice as it is, my correſpondent 
ſeems to have attained. That he is 


modeſt, his owndeclaration may evince; | 


and, I think, the /atent reſolution may 
be diſcovered in his letter by an acute 
oblerver. I will adviſe him, fince he 
ſo well deſerves my precepts, not to be 
diſcouraged, though the Rambler ſhould 
prove equally envious, or taſteleſs, with 
the reſt of this fraternity. Tt his paper 
is refuſed, the preſſes of England are 
open; let him try the judgment of the 
publick. If, as it has ſomctimes hap- 
pened in general combinations againſt 
merit, he cannot perinade the world to 
buy his works, he may preſent them to 
his friends; and if his friends are ſcized 
with theepidemical infatuation,and can- 
not find his genius, or will not confeſs 
it, let him then refer his cauſe to poſte- 
rity, and reſerve his labours for 2 wiſer 
age. 

e Thus have I diſpatched ſome of my 
correſpondents in the uſual manner,with 
fair words and general civility. Bu to 
Flirtilla, the gay Flirtilla, what ſhall ! 
reply? Unable as I am to fly, at her 
command over land and ſeas, or to ſup- 
ply her, from week to week, with the 
taſhions of Paris, or the intrigues of 
Madrid, I am yet not willing to incur 
her turther diſpleaſure, and would fave 
my papers from her monkey on any rea- 
ſonable terms; By what propitiation, 
therefore, may I atone for my former 
gravity, and open, without trembling, 
the tuture letters of this ſprightly perſe- 
cutor! Towrite in defence of maſque- 
rades is no eaſy taſk ;'yet ſomething dif- 
ficult and daring may well be required, 
as the youn of ſo important an approba- 
tion. I therefore — in this great 
emergency, a man of high reputation in 
gay le; who, having added, to his other 

— accompliſhments, 
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cw. ws. 
ADS 


ebe maſter of thy anger. 


THE RAMBLER, 


accompliſhments, no mean proficiency 


in the minute philoſophy, after the fift 


peru {al of her letter, broke out with rap- 
ture into theſe words—* And can you, 
Mr. Rambler, ſtand out againſt this 
© charming creature? Let her know, at 
leaſt, that from this moment Nigrinus 
devotes his life and his labours to her 
ſervice. Is there any ſtubborn pre- 
judice of education that ſtands be- 
tween thee, and the moſt amiable of 
mankind? Behold, Flirtilla, at thy 
feet, a man grown grey in the ſtudy 
of thoſe noble arts by which right and 
wrong may be confounded ; by which 
reaſon may be blinded when we haye 
a mind to eſcape from her inſpection 
and caprice and appetite inſtated in un- 
controuled command, and boundleſs 
dominion ! Such a caſuiſt may ſurely 
engage, with certainty oi ſucceſs, in 
vindication of an entertaininen which 
© in an inſtant gives confidence to the 
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25 
timorous, and kindles ardour in the 
cold; an entertainment where the vi- 
gilance of jealouſy has ſo often been 
eluded, and the virgin is ſet free from 
the neceſſity of languiſhing in ſilence; 
where all the outworks dawg are 


at once demoliſhed ; where the heart 
is laid open without a bluſh ; where 
baſhfulneis may ſurvive virtue, and no 
wuh is cruſhed under the frown of 
modeſty. Far weaker influence than 
Flirtilla's might gain over an advo- 
cate for ſuch amuſements. It was 
declared by Pompey, that, if the com- 
monwealth was violated, he could 
ſtamp with his foot, and raiſe an army 
out of the ground ; if the rights of 
pleaſure are again invaded, Tet but 
Flirtiilacrack her fan, neither pensnor 
{words ſhall be wanting at the ſum- 
mons ; the wit and the colonel ſhall 
march out at her command; and neither 
law nor reaſon ſhall ſtand before us,” 


Ne XI. TUESDAY, APRIL 24, 1750. 


don DINDYMENE, NON ADYTIS QUATIT 


MENTEM SACERDOTUM INCOLA PY THIUS, 


NON LIEBER ZAQUE, NON ACUTA 


sic GEMINANT CORYBANTES XTRA, 


TRISTES UT 1R Z,—— 


"Mot 


YET oO! REMEMBER, NOR THE GOD OP WINE, 

NOR PYTHIAN PHOFBUS FROM HIS INMOST SHRINE, 

NOR DINDYMEFNE, NOR HER PRIESTS POSSESST, : 

CAN WITH THEIR SOUNDING CYMBALS SHAKE THE BREAST, 


LIKE FUKIOUS ANGER. 


HE maxim which Periander of 
| Corinth, one of the ſeven ſages of 


Greece, lett, as a memorial of his know- . 


ledge and benevolence, was, you uf 
He con- 
ſidered anger as the great diſturber of 


human life, the chief enemy both of 


blic happinels, and private tranquil- 
ity, and thought that he could not lay 
on poſterity a ſtronger obligation to re- 
verence his memory, than by leaving 
them a ſalutary caution againſt this out- 
rageous paſſion. 3 5 
o what latitude Periander might ex- 
tend the word, the brevity of his pre- 
cept will ſcarcely allow us to conje Sure. 
From anget, in its full import, pro- 
tracted into malevolence, and exertec in 


revenge, ariſe, indeed, many of the ev. As 


FRANCIS. 


to which the life of man is expoſed. By 
anger operating upon power are pro- 
duced the ſubverſion ot citics, the deſo- 
lation of countries, the maſt cre of na- 
tions, and all thoie dreadful and aſto- 
n ſhing calamities which fill the hiſtories 
of the world, and which could not be 
read at any diſtan: point of time, when 
the paſſions ſtand neutral, and every mo- 
tive and principle is left to it's natural 
force, without .ome doubt of the truth 
of the relation, did we not ſee the ſme 
cauſes ſtill tending to the lame effects, 
and only acting with e's vigour for wan 
of the {ame concurrent opportunities. 
But this gigantic and enormous ſpe- 
cies of anger falls not property under the 
animadverhon of a writer whole chief 
end is the regulation of eommon life, and 
| D whoſe 
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whoſe precepts are to recommend them- 
ſelves by their general uſe. Nor is this 
eſſay intended to 4 the 1 or 
fatal effects even of private malignity. 


The anger which I propoſe now for my 


ſubject is ſuch as makes thoſe who in- 
dulge it more troubleſome than formi- 
dable, and ranks them rather with hor- 
nets and waſps, than with baſiliſks and 
lions. I have therefore prefixed a mot- 
to, which characteriſes this paſſion, not 
ſo much by the miſchief that it cauſes 
as by the noiſe that it utters. 

- There is in the world a certain claſs 
of mortals, known, and contentedly 
known, by the appellation of © paſſionate 
men, Sh imagine themſelves entitled 
by that diſtinction to be provoked on 
every light occaſion, and to vent their 
rage in vehement and fierce vociferati- 
ons, in furious menaces and licentious 
reproaches. "Their rage, indeed for the 


moſt part, fumes away in outcries of in- 


jury, and proteſtations of vengeance, 
and ſeldom proceeds to actual violence, 
unleſs a drawer or linkboy fall in their 
way;but they interrupt the quiet of thoſe 
that happen to be within the reach of 
their clamours, obſtru& the courſe of 
converſation, and diſturb the enjoyment 
of ſociety. 

Men of this kind are ſometimes not 
without underſtanding or virtue; and 
are, therefore, not always treated with' 
the ſeverity which their neglect of the 
eaſe of all about them might juſtly pro- 
voke : they have obtained a Kind of pre- 
ſcription tor their folly, and are conſi- 
dered'by their companions as under a 
predominant influence, that leaves them 
not maſtersof their conduct or language; 
as acting without conſciouſneſs, and 
ruſhing into miſchief with a miſt before 
their eyes; they are therefore piticd ra- 
ther than cenſured, and their ſallies are 
paſſed over as the involuntary blows of 
a man agitated by the ſpaſms of con- 
vulſion. 

It is ſurely not to be obſerved without 
indignation, that men may be found of 
minds mean enough to be ſatisfied with 
this treatment; wretches who are proud 
to obtain the privilege of madmen, and 
can, without ſhame, and without re- 
gret, conſider themſelves as receiving 

urly pardons from their companions, 
and giving them continual opportunitics 
of exerciſing their patience, and boat. 


ing their cjemency. 


Pride is undoubtedly the origins? of 
anger; but pride, like every other paſ- 
fon, if it once breaks looſe from reaton, 
counteracts it's own purpoſes, A paſ- 
ſionate man, upon the review of his day, 
will have very few gratifications to offer 
to his pride, hen he has conſidered how 
his outrages were cauſed, why they were 
borne, and in what they are likely to 
end at laſt. 

Thoſe ſudden burſts of rage gene- 
rally break out upon ſmall occaſions; 
for life, unhappy as it is, cannot ſupply 

reat evils as frequently as the man of 
fre thinks it fat to he enraged ; there- 
fore the firſt reflection upon his violence 
mult ſhew him that he is mean enough 
to be driven from his poſt by every petty 
incident, that he is the mere flave of ca- 
ſualty, and that his reaſon and virtue 
are in the power of the wind. 

One motive there is of theſe lo +» 
travagances, which a man is c 
to conceal from others, and docs 
always diſcover to himſelf, He th: 
hnds his knowledge narrow, and“ 
arguments weak, and by conſequer: 
his ſuffrage not much regarded, is ſon 
times in hope of gaining that atten! i: 
by his clamours which he cannot oth+1 - 
wile obtain, and is pleaſed with remem- 
bering that at leaſt he made himſelf 
heard, that he had the power to inter- 
rupt thoſe whom he wel 7 not contute, 
and ſuſpend the deciſion which he could 
not guide, h 

Of this kind is the fury to which 
many men give way among their fen 
vants and domeſticks; they fee! thei: 
own ignorance; the ſee their own in 
ſignificance ; and therefore they er 
deavour, by their fury, to tig ay 
contempt from before them, * 
know it mult follow theme 
think themſelves eminenthy e 
when they ſee one folly tavs ly compile! 
with, only left reful{] % delay mould 
provoke — do à Yreater, 

Theſe temptations canwt but be 
owned to hav tone force. It is ſolittle 
pleaſing te ary mi to (er hbünſelf wholiy 
overlooked in the mals of things, that 
he may be 2llowed to try a few expe- 
dients tor procuring ome kind of ſup- 
ple ente] dignity, and uſe ſome endea- 
vour te ad) weignt, by the violence of 
his terpex, © the lightneſs of his other 
at this has now been Jon 
pragtiled, and found, upon the . 
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end eſtimate, not to produce advan- 
tages equal to it's inconveniences; tor 
it appears not that a man can by uproar, 


nion of his underſtanding, or gain in- 
fluence except over thoſe whom fortune 
or nature have made his dependents. 
He may, by a ſteady perſeverance in his 
ferocity, fright his children, and harats 
nis ſervants; but the reſt of the world 


vill look on and laugh, and he will have 


the comtoct at lait ot thinking, that he 
WE lives only to raile contempt and hatred, 
emotions to which wiitom and virtue 
WT would be always unwilling to give oc- 
Ws cation. He has contrived only to make 
WS thoſe fear him whom every realonable 
WT being is endeavouring to endear by kind- 
WE nc(s, and mult content bimſelt with the 
WT plcaiure of a triumph obtained by tram- 
pling on them who could not refit. He 
WS muſt perceive that the apprehenſion 
W which his preſence cauſes is not the awe 
of his virtue, but the dread of his bru- 
= ality, and that he has given up the fe- 
city of being loved without gaining 
the honour of being reverenced. 
But this is not the onlyill conſequence 
of the frequent indulgence of this bluſ- 
tering pathon, which a man, by often 
calling to his aſſiſtance, will teach, in 
2 ſhort time, to intrude before the ſum- 
WE mons, to ruſh upon him with reſiſtleſs 
violence, and without any previous no- 
rice of it's approach. He will find him- 
ſelt liable to be inflamed at the firſt touch 
of provocation, and unable to retain his 
reſentment, till he has a full conviction 
== of the offence, to proportion his anger 
to the cauſe, or to regulate it by pru- 
2X dence or by duty. When a man has 
once ſuffered his mind to be thus vi- 
tiated, he becomes one of the moſt hate- 
ſul and unhappy beings. He can give 
no ſecurity to himſelf that he ſhall not, 
WS at the next interview, alienate by ſome 


THE RAMBLER> 


tumult, and bluſter, alter any one's opi- 


1 


ſudden tranſport his deareſt friend; or 


break out, upon ſome ſlight contradic- 
tion, into ſuch terms of rudeneſs as can 
never be perfectly forgotten. Whoever 
converſes with him, lives with the ſu- 
ſpicion and ſolicitude of a man that 
plays with a tame tiger, always under a 
neceſſity of watching the moment in 
which the capricious ſavage ſhall begin 
to growl. | 

It is told by Prior, in a panegyrick on 
the Duke of Dorſet, that his ſervants _ 
uſed to put themſelves in his way when 
he was angry, becauſe he was lure to 
recompenle them for any indignities 
which he made them ſuffer. This is the 
round of a paſſionate man's life; he con- 
tracts debts when he is furious, which 
his virtue, if he has virtue, obliges him 
to diſcharge at the return of reaſon. He 
ſpends his time in outrage and acknow- 
ledgment, injury and reparation. Or, 
if there be any who hardens himſelf in 
oppreſſion, and juftifies the wrong, be- 
cauſe he has done it, his iuſenſibility can 
make ſmall part of his praiſe, or his 
happineſs ; he only adds deliberate to 
haſty folly,aggravates petulance by con- 
tumacy, and deſtroys the only plea that 
he can offer for the tenderneſs and pa- 
tience of mankind. 

Yet, even this degree of depravity we 
may be content to pity, becauſe it ſel- 
dom wants a puniſhment equal to it's 
guilt, Nothing is more deſpicable or 
more miſerable than the old age of a 
paſhonate man, When the vigour of 
youth fails him, and his amuſements pall 
with frequent repetition, his occaſional 
rage ſinks by decay of ſtrength into pee - 
viſhneſs; that peeviſhneſs, for want of 
novelty and variety, becomes habitual; 
the world falls off from around him, and 
he is left, as Homer expreſſes it, «8x 
5:24 j>—to devour his own heart in ſo- 
litude and contempt. | 
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we ERUM PARVA STIPE FOCILAT, UT PUDIBUNDOS 
TSX KCEKE SALES INTER CoONVIVIA POSSI To 


TU MIT1Is, ET ACK} 


ASPERITATE CARENS, POSITOQUE PFR OMNI1A FASTUY, 
INTE UT AQUALES UNUS-NUMEVYVARIS AMICUS, 
©OBSEQUIUMQUE DUCES, ET AMORE QUERIS AMANDOs 


UNULIKE THF RIBALN, WHOSE LICENTIOUS JET 


LuCANUS AD P180NZ My 


POLLUTES HIS BANQUET, AND INSULTS HIS GUEST 

FROM WEATH AND GRANDEUR EASY TO DESCFNTNg 

TH'UJoY'ST TO LOSE THE MASTER IN THE FRIEND? 

WE ROUND THY ROARD THE CHEERFUL MINIALS SEE, 

GAY W'TH n SMILF OF BLAND TQUALITY 5 , 
NO SOCIAL CARE THE RAUS L0&D MISDAINSS 

LOVE PROMPTS TO LOVE, AND REV*RENCE REV*RENCE GAINS, 


© TO THE RAMBLER, 


Corm, 

| 8 you ſeem to have devoted your 
A © Jabours to virtue, I cannot tor- 
bear io inform you of one ſpecies of 
cruclty with which the lite of a man 
of |K&ers perhaps does not often make 
him acquainted ; and which, as it 
ſeems to produce no other advantage 
to thole that practite it than a ſhort 
gratification of thoughtleſs vanity, 
may become leſs common when it has 
been onceexpoled in it's various forms, 
and it's full magnitude. | 

J am the daughter of a country gen- 
tleman, whoſe tamily is numerous, 
and whole eſtate, not at firſt ſuffici- 
ent to ſupply us with affluence, has 
been lately 10 much impaired by an 
unſucceſsful law-ſuit, that all the 
younger children are obliged to try 
ſuch means as their education affords 
them, for procuring the neceſſaries of 
life. Diſtreſs and curioſity concurred 
to bring me to London, where I was 
rece ved by a relation with the coldneis 
which misfortune generally finds. A 
week, a long week, I lived with my 
coulin, betore the moſt vig lant en- 
quiry could procure us the leaſt hopes 
of a place, in which time I was much 
better qualified to bear all the vexa- 
tions ot fervicude. The firſt two 
days ſhe was content o pity me, and 
only w.ſhed I had not been quite 10 
well bred : but people mult comply 
w.th their circumſtances. This lenity, 
however, was ſoon at an end; and, 
for the remaining part of the werk, I 
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down to my needle. 


heard every hour of the pride of my 
family, the obſtinacy of my father, 
and of people better born than myſelf 
that were common ſervants. 
At laſt, on Saturday noon, ſhe 
told me, with very viſible tatista&ion, 
that Mrs. Bombaſine, the great filk- 
mercer's lady, wanted a maid; and a 
fine place it would be, for there would 
be nothing to do but to clean my miſ- 
trels's room, get up her linen, dreſs 
the young ladies, wait at tea in the 
morning, take care of a little mils 
juſt come from nurie, and then fit 
But Madam 
was a woman of great ſpririt, and 
would not be contradicted ; and there- 
fore I ſhould take care, tor good 
places were not eaſily to be got. 

© With thele cautions I waited on 
Madam  Bombaſine, of whom the 
firſt fight gave me no raviſhing ideas. 
She was two yards round the waiſt, 
her voice was at once loud and 
ſqueaking, and her face brought to my 


mind the picture of the full moon. 


»% 


Are you the young woman,“ lays 
ſhe, that are come tooffer yourtelt? 
It is ſtrange when people ot lubſtance 
want a ſervant, how 1oon it is the 
town-talk! But they know they 
ſhall have a belly-full that live wich 
me. Not like people at the other 
end of the town, we dine at one 
o'clock; But I never take any body 
without a character; what triends 


do you come of?“ I then told her 


that my father was a gentleman, and 


that we had been untortunate. 4 


great misfortune indeed, to come co 3 
&« me, 


2M, 


de of my 
y father, 
an myſelf 


oon, ſhe 
istact ion, 
rreat ſilk- 
d; and a 
ere would 
n my miſ- 
1en, dreſs 
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it me, arid have three meals_a-day | So 
« your father was a gentleman ; and 
* you are a gentlewoman, I ſuppole : 
« {ſuch gentlewomen !''—** Madam, I 
« did not mean to claim any exemp- 
«© tions; I only aniwered your enquiry.“ 
, Such gentlewomen | People ſhould 
« {et their children to goo\ trades, and 
« keep them off the pariſh. Pray go 
* to x other end of the town; there 
« are gentlewomen, it they would pay 
« their debts: I am ſure we have loſt 
« enough by gentlewomen !'” Upon 
« this, her broad face grew broader 
« with triumph; and I was airaid ſhe 
© would have taken me tor the plea- 
* ſure of continuing her intult ; but 
« happily the next word was—““ Pray 


« Mrs. Gen lewoman, troop down 
« ſtairs.” You may believe 1 obeyed 
s her, q 


I returned, and met with a better 
© reception irom my couſin than I ex- 
« pected; for, while I was out, ſhe had 
0 * that Mrs. Srand:ſh, whole huſ- 
band had lacely been ram ed ir m a 
« clerk in an office to be commiſſioner 
© of the excile, and had tasen a fine 
© houſe, and wanted a maid. 

To Mrs. Standiſh I went ; and, after 
having waited fix hyurs, was at laſt ad- 
© micted to the top of ne (tairs,when the 
came dut of herrocm, with two other 
company. There was a imell ot punch. 
So, young women, you want a place; 
whence do you come? — From the 
4% country, Madam. —“ Yes, they 1 
& come out oi thc country. And what 
brought you to town; a baſtard ? 

Waere do you lodge? —““ At the 
% Seven Dials.— What, you never 
« heard of the Foun.iing-houſe ?*'* Up- 
5 on this they all laugaed fo obſtreper- 
ouſly, that I took che opportunity of 
incaking off in the tumult. | 
I then heard of a pluce at anelderly 
lady's. She was at cards; but in two 
hours, I was told, ſhe would ipeak to 
me. She aſk.d me it I could Keep an 
account; and ordered me to write. I 
wrote two lines out ot ſome book that 
lay by her. She wondered what people 
meant, to breed up poor girls to wr:te 
at that rate. I tuppote, Mrs. Flirt, 
« it I was to ſee your work, it would 
= be fine ſtuff! You may walk. I will 
© not have love letters written from 
* my houte to every young fellow in 
te the ſtreet.“ 


Two days after, I went on the ſame 


purſuit to Lady Lofty, dreſſed, as I 
was directed, in what little ornaments 
I had, becauſe ſhe had lately got a 
place at court. Upon the firſt light of 
me, ſhe turns to the woman that ſhew- 
ed me in—** Is this the lady that wants 
a place? Pray what place would you 
have, Miſs ? a maid of honour's place? 
© Servants, nowla-days!* 46 Madam, 
% I heard you wanted—"* © Wanted 
* what? Somebody finer than myſelf 
© A pretty ſervant, indeed! I ſhould be 
* afraid to ſpeak to her.—I tuppoſe, 
© Mrs. Minx, thoſe fine hands cannot 
% bear wetting? A lervant, indeed! Pray 
© move off; I am reiolved to be the 
© head perion in this houſe. You are 
% ready dreſſed; the - taverns will be 
% open.” 
I went to enquire for the next place 
in a clean I nen-gown; and heard the 
lervant tell his lady there was a-young 
woman, but he taw ſhe would not do. 
I was brought up, however. **Are you 
«© thetrollop that has the impudence to 
* come tor my place? What, you have 
*& hired that naſty gown, and are come 
© toſteala better. Madam, IT have 
9 another, but being obliged to walk“ 
© Then theſe are your manners, with 
© your bluſhes, and your courteſies, to 
« cometo me in your worſt gown !“ 
% Madam, give me leave to wait upon 
« you in my other.” Walt on me, 
% you raucy flut! Then you are ure of 
coming? I coull not let uch a drab 
come near me—Here, you girl, that 
came up with her, have you touched 
her? It you have, waſh your hands 
betore youdreſs me Such trcllops 1 
Det you down! What, whimper« 
«King? Pray walk !? 
<1 went away with tears; for my 
couſn had loſt all patience. However, 
ſhe told me, that having a reipect tor 
my relations, ſhe was willing to keep 
me out of the ſtreet, and would let me 
have another weexK·kKk. 
The firſt day ot this week I ſaw two 
places. At one I was aſked where I 
had lived; and, upon my an{wer, was 
told by the lady, that people ſhould 
quality themſelves in A er places, 
tor ſhe ſhould never have done it ſhe 
was to follow her girls about. At the 
other houſe I was a imirking- huſſy, 
and that Iweet face I might make mo- 
ney of; for her part, it was a rule 
with her never to take any creature 
that thought herſelf handſome. 
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© The three next days were ſpent in 
© Lady Bluff's entry, where I waited 
* {ix hours every day for the pleaſure of 
©* ſee ng the ſervants peep at me, and go 
* away laughing. Malam will ſtretch 
7 herſmal) hanks in the entry; ſhe will 
* know the houſe again. At ſun- ſet 
© the two firſt days I was told that my 
lady would ſee me to-morrow ; and, 
4 on the third, that her woman ſtaid. 

« My week was now near it's end,and 
© I had no hopes of a place. My rela- 
tion, who always laid upon me the 
© blame of every miſcarriage, told me 
* that I muſt learn to humble myſelf, 


* and that all great ladies had particular 


© ways; that if I went on in that man- 
© ner, ſhe could not tell who would 
© keep me; ſhe had known many who 
© had refuſed places ſell their cloaths, 
© and beg in the ſtreets. 

© It was to no purpoſe that the refuſal 
© wasdeclared by me to be never on my 
* fide; I was reaſoning againſt intereſt, 
© and againſt tupidity : and therefore I 
© comforted myſelf with the hope of ſuc- 
* ceeding better in my next attempt; and 
« went to Mrs. Courtly, a very fine la- 
* dy, who had routes at her houſe, and 
© ſaw the beſt company in town, - 

I had not waited two hours before I 
© was called up, and found Mr. Court- 
© ly and his lady at piquet, in the height 
© of humour. This I looked on 
< as a favourable ſign, and ſtood at the 
© lower end of the room in expeRation 
© of the common queſtions. At laſt Mr. 
«« Courtly called out, after a whiſper— 
4 Stand facing the light, that one may 


* ſee you. I changed my place, and 


* bluſhed. They frequently turned their 
© eyes upon me, and feemed to diſcover 
many ſubjects of merriment : for at 
© every look they whiſpered, and laugh- 
* ed with the moſt yiolent agitations of 


« delight. At laſt Mr. Courtly cried 


gut- sthat colour your own, child?“ 
2 Yes,” ſays the adys « if ſhe has 
not robbed the kitchen hearth. This 
* was ſo happy a conceit, that it renew- 
ed the ſtorm of laughter, and they 
© threw down their cards in hopes of 
better ſport. The lady then called me 
© to her, and began with an affected 
* gravity to enquire what I could do. 
* But firſt turn about, and let us ſee 
* your fine ſhape. Well, what are you 
% fit for, Mrs. Mum? You would tind 
% your tongue, I ſuppoſe, in the kit- 


„ then?” No, no, fays Mr,Court- that ſhe was in pain to 
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© ly, « the girl's 2 good girl yet; but I 


« am afraid a briſk young fellow, with 
« fine tags on his ſhoulder Come, 
& child, hold up your head; what, yon 
** have ſtole nothing? —“ Not yet, 
* ſays the lady; but ſhe hopes to ſteal} 
44 your heart quickly. Here was a 
© laugh of happineſs and triumph, pro- 
© longed by the confuſion which I could 
© no longer repreſs. At laſt the lady 
© recollected herſelf—** Stole! no: but 
& if I had her, I ſhould watch her; for 
© that dovyncaſt eye Why cannot you 
% look people in the face? — “ Steal!“ 
© ſays her huſband; © ſhe would teal 
© nothing but perhaps a few ribbands 
before they were lett off by her lady. 
—“ Sir,“ anſwered 1, “ why ſhauld 
you, by ſuppoſing me a thief, inſult 
« one from $0 you have received no 
injury? —“ Inſult!" ſays the lady; 
axe you come here to be a ſervant, you 
*« ſaucy baggage, and talk of inſulting ? 
« What will this world come to, it 2 
I 8 may not jeſt with a ſervant? 
Well, ſuch ſervants! Pray be gone; 
„and ſee when you will have the ho- 
„ nour to be ſo inſulted again—Ser- 
vants indeed a fine time ! Inſulted ! 
« Get down ftairs, you ſlut, or the 
« footman ſhall inſult you. 

The laſt day of the laſt week was 
now coming; and my kind couſin 
talked of ſending me down in the wag- 
gon to preſerve me from bad courſes. 

ut in the morning ſhe came and told 
me that ſhe had one trial more for me : 

Euphemia wanted a maid, and per- 
haps I might do for her ; for, like me, 
ſhe muſt fall her creſt, being forced 
to lay down her chariot upon the loſs 
of half her fortune by bad ſecurities ; 
and, with her way of giving her mo- 
ney to every body that pretended to 
want it, ſhe could have little before- 
hand ; therefore I might ſerve her ; 
for, with all her fine ſenſe, ſhe muſt 
not pretend to be nice. . 

«I went immediately, and met at the 
door a young gentle woman, who told 
me ſhe had herſelf been hired that 
© morning, but that ſhe was ordered to 
* bring any that offered up ſtairs.. I 
© was accordingly introduced to Euphe- 
mia; who, when I came in, laid down 
© her book, and told me, that ſhe ſent 
for me not to gratify an idle curioſity, 
but leſt my diſappointment might be 
made ſtill more grating by incivility ; 

1 any thing, 
much 
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much mote what was no favour; that 
ſhe ſaw nothing in my 1 


which did not make her with tor my 


* 
At, — company; but that another, whole 
t yet, claims might perhaps be equal, had 
to ſteal « come before me. The thought of be- 
was a ing ſo near to ſuch a place, and miſſing 
b, pro- « it, brought tears into my eyes ; and 
I could my fobs hindered me from returning 
fr ch « my acknowledgments. She role up 

; « 


er ; for confuſed z and ſuppoſing, by my con- 


not you 
Steal !** 
1d ſteal 
bbands 
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37 
cern, that I was diſtreſſed, placed me 
© by her, and made me tell her my ſtory ; 
© which, when ſhe had heard, ſhe put 
two guineas in my hand, ordering me 
to lodge near her, and make uſe of her 
table till ſhe could provide for me. I 
© am now under her protect ĩon; and 
© know not how to ſhew my gratitude 
© better than by giving this account to 
© the Rambler." 

ost. 


Ne XIII. TUESDAY, MAY 1, 1750: 


lady.“ COM MISSUMQUE TEGES ET VINO TORTVS ET IRA, 

ſhauld | Hos. 
„ inſult AND LET NOT WINE OR ANGER WREST 

ived no EY” Tu INTRUSTED SECKET FROM YOUR BREAST, 
x lady; FaANCI1S. 
1d pg 5 Ti is related by Quintus Curtius, that may with ſome reaſon be doubted, whe- 
o, if 2 1 the Perſians always conceived an in- ther the ancients were not miſtaken in 
ſervant? . vincible contempt of a man who had their firſt poſtulate; whether the quality 
enen: Vviolated the laws of ſecrecy for they of retention be ſo generally beſtowed . 
the * rhought that, however he might be de- and whether a ſecret has not ſome ſubtle 
Ser. cent in the qualities requiſite to actual volatility by which it eſcapes impercep- 
ſulted ? Wexcclience, the negative virtues at leaſt tibly at the ſmalleſt vent, or ſome povrer 


were in his power; and though he, 
oerhaps, could not ſpeak well if he was 
try, it was ſtill eaſy for him not to 
r. ſpeak. 


or the 


eek was 
couſin 


— eels of ſecrecy, they ieem to have con- 
nd tod dered it as oppoſed, not to treachery, 
for me: but loquacity; and to have conceived 
nd per- the man whom they thus cenſured, not 
ikeme, frighted by menaces to reveal, or bribed 
forced vy promiles to betray, but incited by the 
la ere pleaſure of talking, or ſome other 
arities ; motive equally trifling, to lay open his 
her mo. heart without reflection, and to let what- 
nded to er he knew flip from him, only for 
before» nt of power to retain it. Whether, 
ve ber; We their ſettled and avowed ſcorn of 
he ma Wthoughtlels talkers, the Perſians were 


et at the 
rho told 
ed that 
dered to 
Airs. I 
Euphe- 
id down 


the diſtance of thoſe times from being 
ble to diſcover, there being very few 
gmemoirs remaining of the court of Per- 
Wicpolis, nor any diffin&t accounts handed 
own to us of their office-clerks, their 
ladies of the bed-chamber, their attor- 


ies, their chamber-maids, or their foot- 


ſhe ſent ben 

* v2 Ins theſe latter ages, though the old 
ine nimoſity againſt a prattler is ſtill re- 
| + 15h eained, it appears wholly to have loſt it's 
„ — effects upon the add of mankind; 


or lecrets are ſo ſeldom kept, that it 


* 


In forming this opinion of the eaſi- 


is able to diffuſe, to any great extent, the 
We irtue of taciturnity, we are hindered by 


of fermentation by which it expands it- 
ſelf ſo as to burſt the heart that will no: 


give it way. ; 
Thoſe that ſtudy either the body or 


the mind of man, very often find the 


moſt ſpecious and pleaſing theory falling 


under the weight of contrary experience; 
and, inſtead of gratifying their vanity 
by inferring effects from caules, they 
are always reduced, at laſt, to conjecture 
cauſes from effects. That it is ealy ts 
be ſecret, the ſpeculatiſt can demonſtrate 
in his retreat; and therefore thinks him 
ſelf juſtified in placing confidence: the 
man of the world knows that, whether . 
ditficult or not, it is uncommon; and 
there fore finds himſelf rather inclined to 
ſearch after the reaſon of this univerſal 
failure in one of the moſt important du- 
ties of ſociety. 

The vanity of being known to be 
truſted with a ſecret is generally one of 
the chief motives to diſclole it; for how 
ever abſurd it may be thought to boaſt 
an honour by an act which ſhews that 
it was conferred without merit, yet moſt 
men ſeem rather inclined to conteſs the 
want of virtue than of importance; and 
more willingly ſhew their influence, 
though at the expence of their probity, 
than glide through life with no other 
pleaſure than the private conſciouſneſs 


of fidelity ; which, while it is preſerved, 
muſt 


i 


— 


muſt be without praiſe, except from the 
fingle perſon who tries and knows it. 

here are many ways of telling a ſe- 
eret by which a man exempts himſelf 
from the reproaches of his conſcience, 
and gratifies his pride, without ſuffering 
himſelf to believe that he impairs his 
virtue. He tells the private affairs of 
his patrons, or his friend, only to thoſe 
from whom he would not conceal his 
own, he tells them to tkoſe who have no 
temptation to betray the truit, or with 
a denunciation of a certain forteiture of 
his friendſhip, if he diſcovers that they 
become publick. 

Secrets are very frequently told in the 
firſt ardour of kindnels, or of love, for 
the ſake of proving, by ſo important a 
ſacrifice, ſincerity or tenderneſs ; but 
with this motive, though it be ſtrong in 
itlelf, vanity concurs, ſince every man 


deſires to be moſt eſteemed by thoſe 
whom he loves, or with whom he con- 


verſes, with whom he paſſes his hours 
of pleaſure, and to whom he retires from 
buſineſs and from care. 

Whenthe diſcovery of ſecrets is under 
conſideration, there is always a diſtinc- 
tion carefully to be made between our 
own and thoſe of another: thoſe of 
which we are fully maſters, as they af- 

fect only our own intereſt ; and thoſe 
which are repoſited with us in truſt, and 
involve the happineſs or convenience of 
ſuch as we have no right to expole to 
*hazard. To tell our own ſecrets is ge- 
nerally folly, but that folly is without 
guilt ; to communicate thoſe with which 
we are intruſted is always treachery, 
and treachery, for the moſt part, com- 
bined with folly. | 
There have, indeed, been ſome en- 
thuſiaſtick and irrational zealots for 
friendſhip, who have maintained, and 
perhaps believed, that one friend has a 
right to all that is in poſſeſſion of ano- 
ther; and that, therefore, it is a viola- 
tion of kindneſs to exempt any ſecret 
from this boundleſs confidence. Ac- 
cordingly, a late female miniſter of ſtate 
has been ſhameleſs enough to inform the 
world, that ſhe uſed, when ſhe wanted 
wo extract any thing from her ſovereign ; 
to remind her of Montaigne's reaſoning, 
who has determined, that to tell a (ecret 
to a friend is no breach of fidelity, be- 
cauſe the number of perſons truſted is 
not multiplied, a man and his friend be- 
ing virtually the ſame. 
That ſuch a fallacy could be impoſed 
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upon any human underſtanding, or that 
an author could have advanced a poſi- 
tion ſo remote from truth and reaſon ; 
any other ways than as a declaimer, to 
ſhew to what extent he could ſtretch his 
imagination, and with what ſtrength he 
could preſs his 23 would ſcarcely 
have been credible, had not this lady 


2 ſhewn us how far weakneſs may 
u 


be deluded, or indolence amuſed. But, 
ſince it appears that even this ſoph»ſtry 
has been able, with the help of a ſtrong 
deſire to repoſe in quiet upon the under- 
ſtanding of another, to miſlead honeſt 
intentions, and an underſtanding not 
contemptible, it may not be ſuperfluous 
to remark, that thoſe things which are 
common among friends are only ſuch as 
either poſſeſſes in his own right, and can 


alienate or deſtroy without injury to any 


other perſon. Without this limitation, 
confidence muſt run out without end; 
the ſecond perion may tell the ſecret to 
the third, upon the ſame principle as he 
received it trom the firſt ; and the third 
may hand it forward to a fourth, till, at 
laſt, it is told in the round of friendſhip 
to them from whom it was the firit in- 
tention to conceal it. 

The confidence which Caius has of the 
faithtulneſs of Titius is nothing more 
than an opinion which himſelf cannot. 
know to be true, and which Claudius, 
who firſt tells his ſecret to Caius, may 
know to be falſe ; and therefore the truſt 
is transferred by Caius, if he reveal what 
has been told him, to one from whom 
the perſon originally concerned would 
have withheld it; and whatever may be 
the event, Caius has hazarded the hap- 
pineſs of his friend, without necetlity 
and without permiſſion, and has put that 
truſt in the hand of fortune which was 
given only to virtue. | | 

All the arguments upon which a man 
who is telling the private affairs of ano- 
ther may ground his confidence of ſecu- 
rity, he mult upon reflection know to be 
uncertain, becaule he finds them without 
effect upon himſelf. When he is ima- 
gining that Titius will be cautious, 
trom a regard to his intereſt, his reputa- 
tions or his duty, he ought to reflect that 
he is himſelt, at that inſtant, acting in 
oppoſition to all theſe reaſons, and re- 
vealing what intereſt, reputation, and 
duty, dire& him to conceal. 

Every one feels, that in his own caſe, 
he ſhould conſider the man incapable ot 
truſt, who believed himſelf at liberty 1 
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rell whatever he knee to the firſt whom 
he ſhould conclude deſerving of his con- 
&dence ; therefore Caius, in admitting 
Titius to the affairs imparted only to 
himſelf, mutt know that he violates his 
faith, ſince he acts contrary to the in- 
tention ot Claudius, to whom that taith 
was given; for promiſes ot friendfhip 
are, like all others, ulclets and vain, 
unlels they are made in lome knovn 
ſenſe, adjuſted and acknowledged by 
both parties. 

Lam not ignorant tha 


J 


ſecrecy where the affairs are of pul Dick 
toncern, where ſubſequent reaſons may 
arite to alter the appearance and nature 
of the trult, that the manner in which 
the ſecret was toid may change the de- 
gree of obligation, and that the vrinct- 
ples upon which a man 1s choſen for a 
conhdent may not 180 equally con 
ſtrain him; but thete 5 i it nat too 
intricate, 5 ot too extenſive c. ann 
tion for my pre tent pur; pole, nor are they 
ſuch as generally occur in common life : 
and tho” caſuiſtical know t- 185 be uſe 
ful in proper hands, yet it 01 
means to be carelefat y expoſed, fincem 
veilluſe ite Ather 0 all $5.50 awakenti 10 ue 
2 conſciences 5 and the threads of rew- 
ſoning, on which truth is ſutpended, are 
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CURE SUCH A VARIOUS CREATUEE 


MONG the many inconſiſtencies 
which folly produces, or inhrmity 
ſuffers, in the human mind, there has 
often been obſerved a manitett and ſtrik- 
ing contrariety between the life ot an 
author and his writings : [ 


Wn 2 viilton, 
in a #tterto a learned ſtranger, by whom 
he had been viſited, with creat reaton 


.CONgT atulates himſe! F upon the Conici- 


cuinels of being found equal to his own 
character, and h ing preler ved, in a pri- 
ate and Familia interview, that reputa- 
tion which his works had procured him. 
Thoſe whom the appearance of vir- 
tur, or the evidence of genius, have 
tempted to a nearer knowledge of the 


writer in whoſe performances they may 


ke found, have 


* . 


indeed kad frequent rea- 


many queſtions: 
may be ſtarted relating to the duty ot 
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frequently arawn to ſuch ſubtilty, that 
common eyes cannot perceive, and 
common ſenſibi lity cannot feel them. 

The whole doArine, as well as prac- 
tice, of er is % perplexing and dan- 
gerous, that, next to him no 15 com- 
pelled to truſt, Ithink him unha appy who 
is Choſen to be truſted; tor he is often 
nyol, cl in mY les hon the liberty 
of cal ling in the | lp of any other under- 
ſtanding; he is frequent ly drawn into 
guilt ander the appear ance of trienditiip 
and honeſty and 1ometimes 8 
to ſulpicion dy che treachery of other 
ho are engaged wit out his knowlc 4: de 
in the tame ſchemes ; 101 he that ha „ohe 
confident. has gencrally more, and when 
he is at laſt betrayed, is in doubt on 
whom 14 ſal N * the Ccriine, 

The rules, theretore, that I ſhall pro- 
pole concerning lecrecy, and from which 
think it not late to deviate, without 
long and exact deliberation, are Ne. 
ver to lolicit the knowle Age of a iecret, 
Not willingly, nor without many limi- 
[ations, to accept ſuch confidence when 
it is offered. When a ſecret is once ad- 
nitted, to conſider the truſt as a very 
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FRANCIS, 
ſon to repent their curioſity ; the bubble 
that tparkled before them has becom 
common water at the touch ; ye phan- 
tom of perfection has va nine d when 
they withed to preſs it to their botom, 
They have N08 the ee pers of imagin- 
ing how tar humanity may be ex alted; 
and, perl: aps, t elt themſelves leis in- 
clined to toi! up the ſtecps of virt ut, 
when they obſerve. thote who ſeem beſt 
Able to point the way Joitering below, 
as either afraid of the labour, or doubt- 
ful oi the reward. | 
It has been long the cuſtom of the 
oriental monarchs to hide themſclves in 
gardens ana palaces, to avoid the con- 


verſation of mankind, and to be known 
to their ſubjects only by their sdicts. 


bs 1 & he 
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The ſame policy is no leſs neceſſary to 
him that writes, than to him that go- 
verns; for men would not more pati- 
ently ſubmit to be taught, than com- 
manded, by one known to have the 
ſame tollies and weakneſſes with them- 
ſelves. A ſudden intruder into the clo- 
fet of an author would perhaps feel 


equal indignation with the officer who, 


having long ſolicited admiſſion into 
the preſence of Sardanapalus, ſaw him 
not con:ulting upon laws, enquiring in- 
to grievances, or modelling armies, but 
employed in teminine amuiements, and 
directing the ladies in their work. 

It is not difficult to conceive, however, 
that tor many reaſons a man writes much 
better than he lives. For without enter- 
ing into refined ſpeculations, it may be 
ſhewn much eaſter to deſign than to per- 
form. A man propoles his ſchemes of 
life in a ſtate of abſtraction and diſen- 
gagement, exempt trom the enticements 
ot hope, the ſolicitations of affection, the 
importunities of appetite, or the depreſ- 
ſions of fear; and is in the lame ſtate with 
him that teaches upon land the art of 
navigation, to whom the ſea is always 
ſmooch,and the wind always proſperous. 

The mathematicians are wel acquaint- 
ed with the difference between pure 
ſcience, which has to do only with ideas, 
andthe application of it's laws to the 
ule of lite, in which they are conſtrain- 
ed to ſubmit to the imperfection of 
matter and the influence of accidents. 
Thus, in moral diſcuſſions, it is to be 
remembered that many impediments ob- 


ſtruct our practice, which very eaſily give. 


way to theory. The ſpeculatiſt is only 
in danger of erroneous reaſoning, but 
the man involved in lite has his own 
paſſions and thote of others to encoun- 
ter, and is embarraſſed with a thouſand 
inconveniencies, which confound him 
with variety of impulſe, and either per- 
plex or obſtruct his way. He is forced 
to act without deliberation, and obliged 
to chuſe before he can examine; he is 
ſurprized by ſudden alterations of the 
ſtate of things, and changes his meaſures 
according to faperficial appearances z 


he is led by others, either becauſe, he is 


indolent, or becauſe he is'timorous ; he 


is ſometimes afraid to know what is 
right, and ſometimes finds friends or 


enemies diligent to deceive him. 


We are, therefore, not to wonder 
that moſt fail, amidſt tumult and ſnares, 
and danger, in the obſervance of thoſe 
precepts which they lay down in ſoli- 
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tude, ſafety, and tranquillity, with x 
mind unbiaſſed, and with liberty un- 
obſtructed. It is the condition of our 
preſent ſtate to ſee more than we can at- 
tain; the exateſt vigilance and caution 
can never maintain a fingle day of un- 
mingled innocence, much leſs can the 
utmoſtefforts of incorporated mind reach 
the ſummits of ſpeculative virtue. 

It is, however, neceſſary for the idea 
of perfection to be propoſed, that we 
may have tome object to which our en- 
deavours are to be directed; and he that 
is moſt deficient in the duties of life, 
makes ſome atonement tor his taults, if 
he warns others againſt his own failings, 
and hinders, by the lalubrity ot- his ad- 
monitions,the contagion ot his example. 

Nothing is more unjuſt, however com- 
mon, than to charge with hypocriſy him 
that expreſſes zeal for thoſe virtueswhich 
he — to practile; ſince he may be 
ſincerely convinced of the advantages of 
conquering his pathons without having 
be obtained the victory, as a man may 

confident of the advantages of a 
voyage, or a journey, without having 
courage or induſtry .o undertake it, and 
may honeſtly recommend to others thoſe 
attempts which he neglects himiclf. 

The intereſt which the corrupt part 
of mankind have in hardening them- 
ſelves againſt every motive to amend- 
ment, has diſpoſed them to give to theſe 
contradictions, when they can be pro- 
duced againſt the cauſe of virtue, that 
weight which they will not allow them 
in any other caſe. They ſee men act in 
oppoſition to their intereſt, without ſup- 
poſing that they do not know it; thole 
who give way to the ſudden violence of 
paſſion, and for ſake the moſt important 
purſuits for petty pleaſures, are not ſup- 
poied to have changed their opinions, or 
to 5.4 pee their oαn conduct. In moral 
or religious queſtions alone they deter- 
mane the ſentiments by the actions, and 
charge every man with endeavouring to 
impoſe upon the world whoſe writings 
are not confirmed by his lite. They 
never conſider that themielves negle& or 
practiſe ſomething every day inconſiſt- 
ently with their own ſettled judgment; 
nor diſcover that the conduct of the ad- 
vocates for virtue can little increaſe, or 
leſſen, the obligations of their dictates: 
argument is to be invalidated only by 
argument, and is in itſelf of the ſame 
force, whether or not it convinces him 
by whom it is propoſed. X 

Vet ſince this prejudice, however un- 

| reaſonable, 


vith x 


2 reaſonabſe, is always likely to have ſome 
F our prevalence, it 18 the duty of every man 
An at. to take care leſt he ſhould hinder the ef- 
aution We ficacy f his own inſtructions. When 
* 5 - Jelires to gain the belief of others, 
inthe = - | 11d ſhew that he believes himlelt ; 
Ich W 7 cn he teaches the fitneſs of virtue 
= + |: aſonings, — 3 * his os 
4 8 ble, prove it's ibility: thus muc 
3 S it A whe be required of him, that 
bs am. de ſhall not act worſe than others, be- 
de that 5 cauſe he writes better; nor imagine that 
f life by the merit of his genius he may claim 
Its ir indulgence beyond mortals of the lower 
3 We claſſes, and be excuſed for want of pru- 
110 * WE dence, or neglect of virtue. : 
ado E Bacon, in his hiſtory of the Winds, 
d aſter having offered ſomething to the 
& him 25 imagination as deſirable, often propoſes 
1 kick lower advantages in it's place to the rea- 
8 ſon as attainable. The ſame method 
2 4 of may be ſometimes purſued in moral en- 
— 2 5 deavours, which tkis philoſopher has 
8 IS obſerved in natural *nquiries : having 
waar” 4 first (et poſitive and abſolute excellence 
"Srl before us, we may be pardoned though 
it — e link down to humbler virtue; trying, 
8 thoſe however, to keep our point always in 
elf View, and ſtruggling not to loſe ground, 
g though we cannot gain it. 
7 2 lt is recorded of Sir Matthew Hale, 
0 1 hat he for a long time concealed the 
3 e Fonſecrat ion of himſelf to the ſtricter du- 
ics of religion, leſt, by ſome flagitious 
* ol Wm and — action, he ſhould bring 
"y L 1 EP icty into diſgrace. . For the ſame rea- 
W's y—_u on it may be prudent for a writer who 
act in WEpprehends that he ſhall not enfore his 
_ 9 on maxims by his domeſtick charac- 
. . 75 'E er, to conceal his name, that he may 
©2259 Pot iajure them. 
portant There are, indeed, a great number 
ot ſup- Phoſe curiofity to gain a more familiar 
66:46 20th Hnowledge of ſucceſsful writers is net 
n moral much prompted by an opinion of their 
deter- power to improve as to delight; and who 
2 and 1 xpeſt from them not arguments againſt 
e ice, or diſſertations on temperance or 
vritings WWltice, but flights of wit, and 1allies of 
They aſantry, or, at leaſt, acute remarks, 
glect or ce diſtinctions, juſtneis of ſentiment, 
conſiſt- Ind elegance of diction. 
Sment; This expectation is, indeed, ſpecious 
the ad- nd probable; and yet, ſuch is the fate 
7 wad all human hopes, that it is very often 
by trated, and thoſe who raiſe admira- 
he ſame | 
ces him ; 
ver un- 


ſonable , 
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tion by their books, diſguſt by their 
company. A man of letters tor the 
moſt part ſpends, in the privacies of 
ſtudy, that ſeaſon of life in which the 
manners are to be ſoftened into eaſe, 
and poliſhed into elegance ; and, when 
he has gained knowledge cnough to be 
re ſpected, has REY the minuter acts 
by wh ch he might have pleaſed. When 
he enters Ife, is his temper be ſoft and 
timorous, be is diffident and baſhful, 
from the knowledge of his defects; or 
if he was born with ipirit and reſolution, 
he is ferocions and arrogant, from the 
con:ciou:ne.s ot his merit: he is either 
diſſipated by the awe of company, and 
unable to recollect his reading, and ar- 
range his arguments; or he is hot and 
dogmatical, quick in oppoſition, and 
tenacious in defence ; dilabled by his 
own violence, and contuied by his 
haſte to triumph. 

The graces of writing and converſa- 
tion are of different Kinds; and though he 
who excels in one might have been with 
opportunities and application equall 
ſucceſsful in the other, yet as manyplea 
by extemporary talk, though utterly un- 
acquainted with the more accurate me- 
thod, and more laboured beauties, which 
compoſition requires ; ſo it is very pt 

to 


ſihle that men, wholly accuſtom 


works of ſtudy, may be without that 
readineſs of conception, and affluence of 
language, always neceſſary to colloquial 
entertainment. They may want addreſs 
to which the hints which converſation 
offers tor the diiplay ot their particular 
attainments, or they may be ſo much un- 
furniſhed with matter on common ſub- 
jets, that diſcourſe not proteſſedly lite- 
rary glides over them as heterogeneous 
bodies, without admitting their concep- 
tions to mix in the circulation. 

A tranſition from an author's book to 
his converſation is too often like an en- 
trance into a large city, aiter a diſtant 
proſpect. Remotely, we lee — 
but ſpires of temples, and turrets 0 
palaces, and imagine it the reſidence of 
{plendour, grandeur, and magnificence z 
but, when we have paſſed the gates, 
we find it perplexed with narrow paſ- 
ſages, diſgraced with de:picable cot- 
tages, embarraſſed with obitructions, 
and clouded with ſmoke. 5 
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ET QUANGBO UBEKRKIOR VITIORUM copPfA? Q AN DO 


MAJOR AVARITI X PAT 
HOS AN I Mos. 


WHAT AGE 50 LARGE 4 
OR WHEN WAS AVARICIT 


ROP OF 
EATESD 


WHEN WERE THE DICE VITH MORE PROFUSION TuRowns ? 


HERE is no grievance, publick 

or private, of which, fince I took 
upon me the office of a periodical mo- 
nitor, I have received fo many, or o 
earneſt complaints, as of the predomi- 
nance of play; of a fatal ration for 
cards and dice, which ſeems to have 
overturned, nat only the ambition of ex- 
cellence, but the detire of plcaſure; to 
have extinguiſned the flames of the 1; wer, 
as well as of the patriot ; and thiretons, 
in it's further progreſs, to deſtroy ali 
diſtinct ions, both of rank and ſex, to 
cruſh all emulation but t hat of fraud, 
to corrupt all thoſe claſſes of our people 
whoſe anceſtors 3 6 by” Aer virtue, 
their induſtry, or their parſimony, given 
them the power of! WINg in txtravagance, 
dlenels, and vice, and to leave them: with- 


out knowledge, but of the modifh games, 
and without withes but for lucky han: E 
have found, by long expert wnces 


chat there are few enter prizes to hope 
teſs as conteſts with the Faſhi ion; in ve ich 
the opponents are not only m. os 
dent by their numbers, and Itrong by 
Aicirnion, but are hardened by con- 
tumpt. - of their antagoniſt, whom they al- 
ways wok upon as a-wretch of low no- 
tions 7 contracted views; mean converfa- 
tion, and narrow fortune; who envie: 
this elevations which he cannot fench, 
who would gladly imbitter the happ:- 

Net which "5p inelegance or indigence 
deny him to part: the; and who has no 
sthér end in his advice, than to re venge 
his own-mortification by h ndering tho! e 
Wham their birth and taſte have ſet a- 
Rave him, Rom the enjoyme nt of their 
{4 Perisrity, and bringing them down to 
a Jevel with himſelf. 


cont- 


Though 1 have Never found myſelf 


much affe ed by this for midable cen- 
r ,h I hae incurred often enou gh 


tobe acquainted with it's ful forte; vet 


J ſhall, in ſome meaſure, obviate it on 
this occaſion, by offering very little in 


mow name, cithwr gf argument or 
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intreaty, ſince thoſe who ſuffer by th 
general infatuation may be peel be best 
able to relate it 5 effects. 
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* anting neither leiſure nor botks, no: 


learning in the neighbourhood, Ie. 


teem, and thought myſelt able to iu 


| aria and my maid told me, a w 
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MORE ? 


„ DRYDEN 


e SIR, 


THERE ſeems to be ſo little know- 
« ledge left in the world, and“ 
little of that reflection practiſed by 
which knowledge is to be gained, that 
I am in doubt whether I mall be un 
derſtood when I complain of Want © of 
opportunity for thinking; or whet 
2 condemnation, which at prele ent 
ſeems 1 irreverhble, to perpetual igno 
rance, will raile any compailion cith 
in ßpou or your readers; yet 1 wil 
ve nture 20 lay my ſtate before you, 
becauſe T believe it is natural to mot 
minds to take fore pleaſure 1 in com 
plaining of evils; of which they hart 
no reaſon to be aſhamed.” 

© T am the daughter of a man of ore! 
fortune, whole diffidence of mankind, 
and perhaps the pieature of con- 
tinual accumulation, incline him to 
reſide upon his own lere, and to cdu 

cate his children in his own hou! 
where J was bred, if not with ! 
_ brilliant examples of virtue 
tore my eyes, at leaſt remote enour! 
from any incitements to vice; an 


the act quaintance ot ſome per ſons « 


deayoured to acquire ſuch Fon rleds: 
as might moſt recommend me to ei 


port a conver ſation upon moſt of ti! 

lubjects which my ſex and conditis 108 
made it proper for me tb underſtand, 
I had, befides my knowledge, as 


fn face, and elegant ſhape; and will 
all the ſe adv antages had been ſeventea 
months the reigning toaſt for tweln 
miles round, and nevęt came to ti! 
monthly aſſembly, but I nerve ol 


ladies that fat by, wiſhing | that i? 2:17! 
0 in 
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* ead 7 bell, and that daughters. crit 161 189 * & * dee days after my utmt rave 8 | 
8 "Py ally, my features, 1 dreſs. » ' © notices that ſome company, u nich fh 
5 Ou know 7 Mr. Randi. to that am- '& 26 get {rx weeks in colle& BY, Was 


* bition 18 naturg Uto * Huth; and curio- „ to mcet tha: cvenmng, and ſhe expected 

fit y to under ſtanding ; and thereiore © a finer attembiy than had been ſern al} 

«will hear, without wonder, that ] was the winter, Sle-exprefled this in the. 
5 « defirous to extend my victories}over * ji zon of a Pane er; and,when 1 aſked 
5 4 thole Who might g we 00s hour to © an explicat! on Ot her terms of art, Won 
8 the conqueror';z ; ang, that 1 found in» © dercd where 64 nad mY: had already 
85 country life a continual repetition ot. ound my aunt ſo incapable of any ra- 


the ſame pleaſure: „lic u Was not ff - c ticnal concluſt Ons * 10 gur: an! of 
ficient to fill up the mind, for the- pre- © eve) 1 ng, x Rech ber great or little, that 

ſent, or raile any expectations of the hach loſt UL regard to her opinion, and 
future; and I will canfeſs to you, * drefled mylelt with grea expectations. 
that ] was imp: At ient for A Aght of the- 5 0! an No Yun! V to displ. ay my charms: 

town, and filled my tho! ighes with: © amongrivals Whole competition would 

the diſcoveries which! ho! kd make, not diſhon our me. The company 
the triumphs that 1 ſhould obtain, and“ came * and after the curiory comph- 

the Prailes that I ſhould receive. pliments of ſalutation, alike caly tothe 

At laſt the time came. My aunt, © loweft and to the higheſt underitand- 
whoſchuſhand has a ſeat in parliament, © ing, what was the reſult?: The cards 
and a place in court, buried | her only- were broke open, the partics were 
child, and ſent. for merto {up pay the» © formed, the whole night paſſed in a 
loſs. . The hope that I ſhould ſo far. game upon which the young and old 
infinuate myſelt into their favour , as __ , ec equally employe a © nor was I] ablz 
obtain a conſiderable augmentation of. © to attraRt an Ver or gain an car; but 
my fortune, procured me every conve-- © being compelled to play without ſkill, 

nience for my dep: ture, with great ex- © 1 perpetually embarr afſed my.partner, 
pedition z and I could not, amici all- and ſoon perceived the contempt ot the 
my tranſports, forbear jome indigna- whole table gathering upon me 

tion to ſee with what readinets the na- © I cannot but ſulpett, Sir, that this 
tural guardians of my virtue fold me ©,odious faſhion is produced by a con- 
to a ſtate which they thought more Re of the old, the ugly, and the 
hazardous than it really was, as ſoon ignorant, againft t che young and beau- 
as 2 new acceiſion of fortune glittered © ful, the wittyand. the gay, as A con- 
in theineyes, | © trivance to level all dittinctions of na- 
Three days 1 Wag upon the road, „ ture and of art 3 to conlound the world 
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line him 


and to cdu and on the fourth morning my heart. © in a chaos of tolly, .tÞ take from thoſe 
own hou! . danced at the fight ot London, I Was © who could out ſhine them all the ad- 
t with . {et down at my aunt” $, and entered! up- * yant ages ot mind and bo dy, to.with- 


f virtue b. 
note enou?! 
vice; and 
r book's, 19: 
ie pertons 0! 
rhood, I «© 
h know les: 
nd me to c, 
fable to iu 
moſt of ti: 
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pe, and wit 


on the ſcene of action. I expected now, © not your th itrom it's Natural plealures, 
from the age and experience of my *© deprive wit of it's influence, and-beau- 
aunt, lome prudential Ieffſons: Ta af- ty of it's charms, to fix thole hearts 
ter the firſt ci ilities and fi. ſt tears were upon money, to which jove has hither- 
over, was told what pity it was to have to been e titled, to fink life into a te- 
kept io fine a girl o long in the coun- + © dious unitor! mity „and to allow it no 
try ; for the 8 who did not begin: other hopes or frars hut thoie of rob- 
young, ſeldom dealt their cards hand-: bing and being robbed. 
ſomely, or played them tolerably,, Be plealcd, Sir, to iniorm. thoſe of 
15 Voung per ſons aus commonly in- my iex who have, minds capable of 
lined to light the remarks and coun- nobler ſentiments, that, at they will 
ſels of theix elders. Lopniled, perhaps, © vaite in vindication dt. their plealures 
with too much contempt, and was up- and they prerog atives, they may fix a 
on the point of telling her t! at my time at which cards th; l ceaſe to be 
time had not been paſt in fuch trivial © in faſhion, or be left only to thoſe who 
cen ſeventea attainments. But I ſoon found that * have neither beauty to be loved, nor 
itt for twin | things are to be eſtimated, not by the © ſpirit to be feared ; neither know ledge 
came to wnportance of thei: effects, but the © to teach, nor mode! ty to learn; and 
heard the 0: ir equency of their ule. * who, having paſſed their youth in vice, 
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c are juſt! to ſpend their a 
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© CLEORA.* 
tern, 


=» FEXA TION will burſt my heart, 
E if I do not give it Ns. "As you 
© publiſh a Paper, I infiſt upon it, that 
© you inlert this in your next, as ever 
you hope for the kindneſs and encou- 
© ragement'sf any woman of taſte, ſpi- 
© rit, and virtue. I would have it pub- 
© liſhed to the world, how deſervingwives 
are uſed by imperious coxcombs, that 


© thenceforth no woman may marry who | 


has not the patience of Grizzel. Nay, 
© if even Grizzel had been married to a 
< gameſter, her temper would never have 
held out. A wretch that loſes his good. 
humour and humanity along with his 
© money,and will not allow enough from 
© his own extravagancies to ſupport 
© a woman of faſhion in the neceſſary 
amuſements of life! Why does not he 
employ his wiſe head to make a figure 
in parliament, raiſe an eftate, And ane 


maſter of a family, than rattling a 
noify dice-box ; and then he might in- 
dulge his wife in a few flight expences 
and elegant diverſions. 


o 
A * 


© What if I was unfortunate at Brag ? 


Should he not have ſtayed to lee 
© how luck would turn another time? 
© Inſtead of that, what does he do, but 
* a quarrel, upbraids me with 


ance, ridicules my play, and inſults 
my underſtanding; favs, for ſooth, 
that women have not heads enough 
to play with any thing but dolls, and 
that they ſhould be employed in 


SS a > - *N 


© mily affairs. 

© I do ſtay at home, Sir; and all the 
© world knows I am at home every Sun- 
day. I have had fix routes this win- 
© ter, and ſent out ten packs of cards 
in invitations to private parties. As 
© for management, I am ſure he cannot 
© call me extravagant, or ſay T do not 
mind my family. The children are out 


a title? That would be fitter for the 


oſs of beauty, abuſes my acquaint- 


things proportionable to their under- 
Randin „keep at home, and mind fa- 
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at nurſe in villages as cheap as any two 
© little brats can be kept, nor have 1 
© ever ſeen them ſinee; fo he has no 
© trouble about them. The ſervants 


© live at board wages. 


My own din. 


© ners come from the Thatched Houle ; 
© and I have never paid a penny for 


any thing I have bought fince 


was 


married. As for play, I do think I 
© may, indeed, indulge in that, now I 


am my own miſtrels. 


Papa made me 


« drudge at Whiſt till I was tired of it; 
© and, far from wanting a head, Mr, 
© Hoyle, when he had not given me a- 
© bove forty leſſons, ſaid I was one of 


© his beſt ſcholars. 


T thought then 


« with myſelf, that, if once I was at 
© liberty, I would leave play, and take 
© to reading romances, things & for- 
© bidden at our houſe, and ſo railed at, 


them very charming. 
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that it was impoſſible not to fancy 
Moſt unfor- 
tunately, to ſave me from abſolute un- 
dut:fulneſs, juſt as I was married, 
came dear Brag into faſhion, and ever 
fince it has been the joy of my life; 
ſo ealy, ſo cheerful and careleſs, ſo 
void of thought, and fo teel! 
Who can help loving it? Yet the 
rfidious thing has uſed me very 
ill of late, and to-morrow I ſhould 
have changed it for Faro. But, oh ! 
this deteftable to-morrow, a thing 
always expected, and never found. 
Within theſe few hours muſt I be 
dragged into the country. The 
wretch, Sir, left me in a fit which his 
threatenings had occaſioned, and un- 
mercifully ordered a poft-chaife. Stay 
I cannot, for money I have none, and 
credit I cannot get But I will make 
the monkey play with me at piquet 
u the road for all I want. I am 
almoſt ſure to beat him, and his debts 
of honour I know he will pay. Then 
who can tell but I may ſtill come back 
and conquer Lady Packer? Sir, you 
need not print this laſt ſcheme; and, 
upon ſecond thoughts, you may.— 
Oh, diſtraction! the poſt-chaiſe is at 
the door. Sir, publiſh what you 
will, only let it be printed without 2 
name," 
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m din- w— MULT1S DICEND! COPIA TORRENS, 

Houſe ; : ET SUA MORTIFERA EST FACUNDIA—— 

_— . $0ME WHO THE DFPTHS OF ELOQUENCE HAVE FOUND, ' 


think I 

now I 
ade me 
d of it; 
d, Mr. 
n me a- 
one of 
at then 


I Am the modeſt young man whom 
« you tavoured with your advice 
in a late paper; and, as I am very 
far from ſuipefting that you tore- 
* ſaw the numberleis inconven ences 


Wr S8 


was at * which I have, by following it, brought 

nd take upon mylelt, I will lay my condition 
ſo for- open betore you, tor you cem bound 
Liled at, * to extricate me from the perplcxities 
o fancy * in which your couniel, however in- 
unfor- nocent in the intention, has contri- 
lute un- buted to involve me. 


narried, == < You told me, as you thought, to my 
and ever “ comiort, that a writer migut eaſily find 
ny life; means of introducing his genius to the 
Jeſs, fo world, tor the preſſes hugland were 


enteel! oe. This I have now tatally expe- 


et the 5 * rienced ; the preis is, indeed, open. 
got | F. cilis deſcenſus Awerni, 
but, oh! eftes atque dies patet atri janua Ditis, 
a thing | Vas. 
found. be gites cf hell are open night and day; 
uſt I be mooth the deſcent, and eaſy is the way. 
e HE | DkyvEN, 
hich his © The means of doing hurt to our- 


and un- 
iſe. Stay 
one, and | 
ill make be 
it piquet yh 


ſelves are always at hand. I imme- 
d.ately (ent to a printer, and contracted 


thouſands of my pamphlet. While it 
was at the preis, I was ieldom ablent 


I am from the printing-houiez and conti- 
his debts nually urged the workmen to haſte, by 
y. Then lolicitat ions, promiies, and rewards. 
me back From the day all other pleaſures were 

Sir, you excluded, by the deligutrul employ- 
ne; and, ment of correcting the ſheets; and 
| may.— trom the n.ght ſleep generally was ba- 
aiſe is at niched, by anticipat ions of the happi- 
vhat you eis which every hour was bringing 


nearer. | | 
At laſt, the time of publication ap- 
BT proached, and my heart beat with the 
+ 8807p of an author. 

all little precautions; and, in defiance 
of envy or of criticiſm, ſet my name 
upon the title, without ſufficiently con- 
We dering, that what has once paſſed the 
prels is irrevocable ; and that, though 


without 2 


* 


* 


IN THAT UNNAVIGABLE STREAM WERE DROWN'“D 


with him for an impreſſion of teveral 


I was above- 


Davor. 


* the printing-houſe may properly be 
compared to the internal regions for 
© the tacility of it's entrance, and the 
difficulty with which authors return 
from it; yet there is this difference, 
that a great genius can never return 
to his .ormer ſtate by a happy draught 
of the waters ot oblivion. 

© I am, now, Mr. Rambler, known to 
be an author ; and am condemned, ir- 
reverſibly condemned, to all the mite- 
ries of high reputation. The firſt 
morning atter publication my triends 
aſſembled about me; I preſented each, 
as is utual, with a copy ot my book: 
they looked into the firſt pages ; but 
were hindered, by their admiration, 
from reading * The firit pages 
are, indeed; very elaborate. Some 
paſlages they parcicularly dwelt upon, 
as more eminently beautiful than the 
reſt; and ſome delicate ſtrokes and 
ſecret elegancies I pointed out to them, 
which had Sy their obiervat ion. 
I then begged of them to forbear their 
compliments ; and invited them, I 
could do no leis, to dine with me at a 
tavern. After dinner, the book was 
reſumed ; but their praiſes very often 
lo much overpowered my —_— 
that I was forced to put about the 
glaſs, and had often no means of re- 
preſſing the clamours of their admira- 
tion, but by thundering to the drawer. 
for another bottle. | 

© Next morning another ſet of my ac- 
© quaintance congratulated me upon my, 
performance with ituch importun ty of 
* praile, that I was again torced o ob- 
© viate their civilities by a treat. On the 
«© third day, I had yet a greater number 
6 
0 
c 
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of applauders to put to filence in the 
ſame manner; and, on the fourth, 
thoſe whom I had on ret ey nn the wr 
day came again, having, in the perui: 

c of the A part of 1 
© diſcovered ſo many forcible ſentences 
© and maſterly touches, that it was im- 
« poſſible tor me to bear the repetition of 
© their commendations : I therefore per- 
« ſuaded them once more to adjourn — 
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© the tavern, and chuſe ſome other ſub- * the company began to loſe themſe!: 


It} « jet, in which I might th: Ire in the *©* inabturditic 5,0r toencroach v pon f 
iſ | | 6 conve riation: hut it was not. in theit jects which I khew them unqualiti 
ö * | power to with hold their attention from * to diſcuſs. But I generally a a0 ated wi 
"1 N | c ny PC *torm ance ; W] nich nad io en- great Appcarance of reſpect, Even 0 

| * tirely taken poſſeſſion of their minds, © thoſe whole ftupidity I pitied in inp 
NH chat noentrelties of mint could ch: inge © heart. Vet, notwithſtanding this 
1 « their topick; and I was obliged to * _— modern ation, ſo univerſal is the 
"| | 4 K. fle, with clarct, that pralle which *© dread ot uncommon powers, and ſuch 

| | * neither my modelty could hinder, nor : 7 unwillingneſs of mankind to 

of | | 6 - y uncaſine! 5 repreis. * made wiler, that I have now for to! 16 
Nin The whole-week was thus ſpent in days tound mytelt ſhunned by all my 
FI © a k,nd of literary revel; and I have © acquaintance. If I knock at à doo: 
| 10 | * now found that nothing i is 10 expentive g nobody! is at home; if Ienter a colfe. 
1 | as great abilities, unlets there is joined © hovie, I haye the box to myſelf. 1 
LOT | « with them an inſatiable cagernels of live in the town like a lion in his d. 

| | | ' : praile ; ; for, to eſcape from the pain of * lert, or an eagle on his rock, too SIC 
| 408; „ hearing mylelt exalted above the tor frien; aſhip or ſocicty, and eo 
: | 177 — grcatelt names, dead and living, of the 850 emned ro enn de by unhappy « Ely 
S143; 1 * fearned world, it has already coſt me vation and dreaded alcendency. | 
| ip * two hogſheads of port, fiftecn gallons Nor is my character only tormid: 

| | © of arrack, ten dozen of claret, and five © ble to others, but burtheniome to my 
| | | and tarty bottles of champagne. « lelf. I naturally! love to talk without 
1 I was relolved to ſtay at home no much thinking, to ſcatter my mer! 
| | 187 6 longer, Ane therefore role carly, ane ment at random, and to relax ny 
N 1 « went to the coffee-hoviez but found © thoughts with ludicrous remarks au 
1 | that I had now made mvtelf too emi- tancitul images; but ſuch is now th 
1 | © nent tor happine!s, and that I was no © importance otmy opinion, that Ian 
| | longer ioenjoy the pleaſure of mixing, atraid ta offer it, left, by being eftz- 
11 * upon cqual terms, with the reit of the bliſhed too haſtily into a maxim, it 
E389 World. As {con as I enter the room, ſhould be the occaiion of error to hall 
1 | | | & I lee part ot che comp: any 1 aging with the nation ; and lauch is the expectation 
f * env y a witch t hey endeav our to con- * with which 1] am attended when Lan 
| -| 


© going to peak; that I frequently pause 
© to refle& whether what Lam about to 
© utter is worthy of mylelt.- 

This, Sir, is ſumclent ly miſerable; 
but there are ſtill greater calamitirs 
* behind. You mutt have read in Pope 


. ceal, tometimes with the: appearance G 
laughter, and lometimes with that of 
* contempt ; but che diſguiſe is ſuch 
j | * that I can diſcover the tecret rancour 
« of: their hearts; and, as envy is de- 
* {erveciy it's own panithr ent, I tre- 
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June indulge myſelf in tormenting 
them With my preſence. 

But, though there may ve ſome ſlight 
GatisfaRi ion received from the mort ifi - 
cation of my enemies, yet my benevo- 
lence will not ſuffer me to take any 
pleature in the terrors of my friends. 1 
have buen cautious, fince the appear- 


© and Swift how men of parts-have had 
© therr cloſets rifled, and their cabinets 
broke open, at the inſtigation of pins. 
© tical bookſeller 3 tor the profit of tie 
Works; and it is apparent, that char 
© are many prints now ſold in the ſhop 
of men whom you cannot ſuſpect o 


likeneſſes muſt have been certain! 


ance of my work, not to give myſelf 
more premeditated airs of ſuperiority 
than the mett rigid num! lity migh t al- 
low. It is, indecd, not un} pothble that © -* 


c 
© fitting for that purpoſe, and Who 
c 
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{tolen when their names made that 
© faces vendible. T hete confiderations 
at firſt put me on my guard, and þ 
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1. il may ſomet mes have laid down my opi- © have, indeed, found tathcir: nt reale | 
| nion in a manner that ſacwed a confci- tor my caution, tor I have 9 
Wit - © oulncls of my ability to maintain it, or many people examining my counte: 
|! inter Tap ted the converiation, when I * nance with a curioſity that ſhew 
U jaw it's tendency, vw ithout lutterin: og the © their intention to draw it ; I imme 
nt ſpeaker to waſtè his time in explaining * ately lett the houſe, but find the lan! 
88 © behaviour in another. 


his ſentiments; : and, indeed, | did in- 
dulge myſelt for two days in a cuſtom 
dot drumming with my fin; gers, When 


Others may be perſecuted, but * 
haunted; I have, good reaſon to 
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t lieve thateleven prentive are now-dog- 


hemſelvo; 


2 ging me, for they know that he who 

e bi can get my face firſt will make his for- 
hc: C tune. I often change my wig, and 
i h wer my hat over my eyes, by which I 
ES © hope ſomewhat to confound them; for 
eden! you know it is not fair to ſell my face 
8 this SE < without admitting me to ſhare the 
erta) „ profit. 
„ eee il am, however, not ſo much in pain 
ind to 9 l for my face as for my papers, which 1 
w for tom: : dare neither carry with me nor leave 
by all wy == *< behind. I have, indeed, taken ſome 

at a d © meaſures for their preſervation, having 
er a coucc put them in an iron cheſt, and fixed a 
myſcit. [ c lock upon my cloſet. I change my 
in his d. * lodgings — a week, and always 
„ee greet remove at the dead of night. 

and £0! © Thus I live, in conſequence of hay- 
happy cle. © ing given too great proofs of a predo- 
ency. 9 
ly tormid: 
,OmMe tomy 
alk witho!! 
my mer: m—— ME NON ORACULA CER TUM, 
5 een my SED MORS CERTA FACIT»s 
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T is recorded of ſome eaſtern mo- 
narch, that he kept an officer in his 
houſe, whoſe employment it was to re- 
mind him of his mortality, by calling 
out every morning, at a {tated hour— 
Remember, prince, that thou ſhalt die! 
And the contemplation of the frailneſs 
and uncertainty of our preſent ſtate ap- 
peared of ſo much importance to Solon 


ture ages . Keep thine eye fixed upon 
© the — of life.” 2 4 

A frequent and attentive proſpect of 
that moment which muſt put a period 
to all our ſchemes, and deprive us of all 
our acquiſitions, is indeed of the utmoſt 
efficacy to the juſt and rational regulation 
of our lives; nor would ever any thing 
wicked, or often any thing abſurd, be 
undertaken or proſecuted by him who 
ſhould begi every day with a ſerious re- 
flection that he is born to die. 

The difturbers of our happineſs, in 
this world, are our deſires, our griefs, 
and our fears; and to all theſe the con- 
ſideration of mortality is a certain and 
Ated, but Lan adequate remedy. Think,“ ſays E- 
| reaſon to bee | | 
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of Athens, that he left this precept to fu- 


41 
minant genius, in the ſolitude of a 
hermit, with the anxiety of a miſer, 
and the caution of an outlaw : afraid 
to ſhew my face, left it ſhould-be co- 
pied; afraid to ſpeak, left I ſhould 
injure my character; and to write, leſt 
my correſpondents ſhould publiſh my 
letters; always uneaſy let my ſer- 
vants ſhould ſteal my papers for the 
ſake of money, or my friends for that 
of the publick. This it is to ſoar 
above the reſt of mankind: and this 
repreſentation I lay before you, that I 
may be informed how to diveſt mvſelf 
of the laurels which are fo cumberſome 
to the wearer, and deſcend to the en- 
joyment of that quiet from which I 


« find a writer of firſt claſs fo fa- 
* tally debarred. 
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Lvcan. 


LET THOSE WEAK MINDS WHO LIVE IN DOUBT AND FEARg 
TO JUGGLING PRIESTS FOR ORACLES REPAIR 5 
ONT CERTAIN HOUR OF DEATH TO EACH DECREED, 
NY FiX'D, MY CERTAIN SOUL, FROM DOUBT HAS FREED. 


Rowr. 


pictetus, frequently on poverty, ba- 
« niſhment, and death, and thou wilt 
then never indulge violent defires, or 
give up thy heart to mean ſentiments, 
v ddt ret Tawtivy iyIvungn, Urs ayay 
$@;Ivjpeno org reg. 
That the maxim of EpiRetus is found- 
ed on juſt obſervation, will ealily be 
nted, when we reflect, how that ve- 
emence of eagerneſs after the common 
objects of purſuit is kindled in our minds. 
We repreſent to ourſelves the pleaſures 
of ſome future poſſeſſion, and fuffer our 
thoughts to dwell attentively upon it, till 
it has wholly engroſſed the imagination, 
and permits us not to conceive any hap- 
pineis but it's attainment, or any miſet 
but it's los; every other fatisfaftion 
which the bounty of Providence has ſcat- 
tered over lite is neglected as inconfider- 
able, in comparifon of the great object 
which we have placed before us, and is 
thrown from us as incumbering our ac- 
tivity, or trampled under foot as ſtand- 
ing in our way. ; 
Every man' has experienced how much 
of this ardour has been remitted, when 
F S 1h I'D. 
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a ſharp or tedious ſickneſs has ſet death 
before his eyes. The extenſive influence 
of ns. the glitter of wealth, the 
praiſes of admirers and the attendance 
of ſupplicants, have appeared vain and 
empty things when the laſt hour ſeemed 
to be approaching; and the fame appear- 
ance they would always have, it the 
ſame thought was always predominant, 
We ſhould then find the abſurdity of 
ſtretching out our arms inceſſantly to 
graſp that which we cannot keep, and 
wearing out our lives in endeavours to 
add new turrets to the fabrick of ambi- 
tion, when the foundation itſelf is ſhak - 
ing, and the ground vn Which it ſtands 
is mouldering away. 

All envy is proportionate to deſire; 
we are uneaſy at the attainments of an- 
other, accordin as we think our own 
happineſs would be advanced by the ad- 
dition of that which he withholds from 
us; and therefore whatever depreſſis im- 
moderate wiſhes, will, at the ſame time, 
ſet the heart free from the corroſion of 
envy, and exempt us from that vice 
which is, above moſt others, tormenting 
to ourſeives, hateful to the world, and 
productive of mean artifices and ſor- 
did projets. He that confiders how 
won he mutt cloſe his lite, will find no- 
thing of ſo much importance as to cloſe 
it well; and will therefore look with in- 
difference upon whatever is uſcleſs to 
that purpoſe. W hoeyer reflects frequent - 
ly upon the uncertaimty of his own du- 
ration, will find out that the ſtate of 
others is not more ptrmanent ; and that 
hat can confer nothing on himſelf very 
defirable, cannot ſo much improve the 
«ondition of a rival us to make him 
mus ſuperior to thote from whom he 
has carried the prize, a prize too mean 
to deſerve a verv obſtinate oppoſition. 

Even grief, that paſſion to which the 
virtuous and tender mind 1s particularly 
ſubject, will he obviated or alleviate] 
by the fame thoughts. It will be oh- 
viated, if all the bleſlings of our condi- 
tion are enjoved with a conſtant ſenſe of 
this uncertain tenure. If we remcmber, 
that whatever we poilcis is to be in our 
hands but a very little time, and that the 
Fitle which our moſt lively hopes can 
promiſe us may be made lets by ten 
thouſand accidents, we ſhall not much 
repine nt a loſs of which we cannot eſti- 
mate the value, but of which, though we 
re not able to tell the lcaſt amount, we 
know, with ſuflicient certainty, the 
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greateſt, and are convinced that the 
greateſt is not much to be regretted, 

But if any paſſion has ſo much uſurp- 
ed our underſtanding, as not to ſufler 
us to enjoy advantages with the modera- 
tion preſcribed by reaſon, it is not tco 
late to apply this remedy when we find 
ourſelves ſinking under ſorrow, and in- 
clined to pine for that which is irrecove- 
rably vaniſhed. We may then uſefully 
revolve the uncertainty of our own con- 
dition, and the folly of lamenting that 
from which, if it had. ſtayed a little 
longer, we ſhould onnſelves have been 
taken away. 

With regard to the ſharpeſt and moſt 
melting ſorrow, that which ariſes from 
the loſs of thoſe whom we have loved 
with tenderneſs, it may be obſerved, 
that friendſhip between mortals can be 
contracted on no other terms than that 
one mult ſome time mourn for the other”; 
death: and this grief will always yield 
to the ſurvivor one Conſolation propor- 
tionate to his affliftion ; for the pain, 
Whatever it be, that he himſelf feels, his 


. friend has eſcaped. 


Nor is fear, the moſt overbearing and 
retittleis of all our paſſions, leſs to be 
temperated by this univerſal medicine of 
the mind. The frequent contempla- 
tion of death, as it ſhows the vanity of 
all human good, diſcovers likewiſe the 
lightneſs of all terreſtrial evil, which cer- 
tainly can laſt no longer than the ſubjec; 
upon which it acts; and, according tothe 
old obſervation, mult be ſhorter, as it 1s 
more violent. The moſt cruel calamity 
which misfortune can produce, mutt, 
by the neceſſity of nature, be quickly at 
an end. The ſoul cannot long be he'd 
in priſon, but will fly away, and leave a 
lifeleſs body to human malice. 

' ; 


Ridergue ſui ludibria trunci. 


And, ſoaring, mocks the broken frame beluw. 


The utmoſt that we can threaten to 
one another is that death which, in- 
deed, we may precipitate, but cannot 
retard; and from which, therefore, it 
cannot become a wiſe man to buy 2 
reprieve at the expence of virtue, ſince 


he knows not how ſmall a portion ot 
time he can purchaſe, but knows that, 
whether ſhort or long, it will be made 
leis valuable by the remembrance of the 
price at which it has been obtained. 
He is ſure that he deſtroys his l ä 
ut 
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put is not ſure that he lengthens his 
life. 
a The known ſhortneſs of life, as it 
ought to moderate our paſſions, may 
likewiſe, with equal propriety, contract 
our deſigns. There is not time for the 
moſt forcible genius, and moſt active in- 
duſtry, to extend it's effects beyond a 
certain ſphere. To project the conqueſt 
of the world, is the madneſs of mighty 
princes; to hope for excellence in every 
Fience, has been the folly of literary 
heroes: and both have found, at laſt, 
that they have panted for a heighth of 
eminence denied to humanity, and have 
loſt many opportunities of making them- 
ſelves ue and happy, by a vain am- 
bition of obtaining a ſpecies of honour, 
which the eternal laws of Providence 
have placed beyond the reach of man. 
The miſcarriages of the great deſigns 
of princes are recorded in the hiſtories of 
the world, but are of little uſe to the 
bulk of mankind, who ſeem very little 
mtereſted in admonitions againſt errors 
which they cannot commit. But the 
fate of learned ambition is a proper ſub- 
jc& for every ſcholar to conſider; for who 
has not had occaſion to regret the diſſi- 
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43 
pation of great abilities in a boundleſs 
multiplicity of purſuits, to lament the 
ſudden deſertion of excellent deſigns, 
upon the offer of ſome other ſubject 
made inviting by it's novelty, and to ob-z 
ſerve the inaccuracy and deficiencies 0 

works left unfinithed by too great an ex- 
tenſion of the plan? 

It is always pleaſing to obſerve, how 
much more our minds can conceive than 
our bodies can perform; yet it is our 
duty, while we continue in this com- 
plicated ſtate, to regulate one part of 
our compoſit ion by ſome regard to the 
other. We are not to indulge our cor- 
porcal appetites with pleaſures that im- 
pair our intellectual vigour, nor gratity 
our minds with ſchemes which we know 
our lives mult fail in attempting to exe- 
cute. The uncertainty of our duration 
ought at once to ſet bounds to our de- 
ſigns, and add incitements to our in- 
duſtryʒ and when we find ourſelves in- 
clined either to immenſity in our ſchemes, 
or ſluggiſtneſs in our endeayours, we 
may either cheek or animate our- 
ſelves by recollecting with the father 
of phyſick—that art is long, and life is 


ort. 
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ILLIC MATRE CAREN TIBYS, 


PRIVIGNIS MULIEKE TEMPERAT INNOCENT?, 


NEC DOTATA REGIT VIRUM 


CONJUX, NEC NITIDPO FIDIT ADULTERO; 


DOS EST MAGNA PARENTUM 
VIRTVS, 
CERTO FOLDERE CASTITAS. 


ET ME TUENS ALTEKIUS TORI 


Hor. 


NOT THERE THE GUIIL TLESS STEP-DAME KNOWS 

THE BALEFUL DRAVGHT FOR ORPHANS TO COMPOSE 
NO WIFE HIGH=-POR TIJON'D RULES HER SPOUSE, 

OR TRUSTS HER ESSENC'D LOVER'S FALTHLESS vous; 
THE LOVERS THERE FOR DOWRY CLAIM 

THE FATHER'S VIX TVE, AND THE SPOTLPSS FAME, 
WHICH DARES NOT BREAK THE NUPTIAL VIE» 


HERE is no obſervation more 
frequently made by ſuch as employ 
themſclves in ſurveying the —_—_ of 
mankind, than that Marriage, though 
the dictate of nature, and the inſtitution 
of providence, is yet very often the cauſe 
of miſery; and that thoſe who enter into 
that ſtate can ſeldom forbear to expreſs 
their repentance, and their envy of thoſe 
whom either chance or caution hath witli- 
neld from it. 5 


4 


FRANCIS. 


This general unhappineſs has given 
occaſion to many ſage maxims among 
the ſerious, and ſmart remarks among 
the gay; the moraliſt and the writer of 
epigrains have equally ſhewn their abi- 
lities upon it; ſome have lamented, ard 
{ome have ridiculed it: but as the ta- 
culty of writing has been chiefly a maſ- 
culine endowment, the reproach of mak- 
ing the world miitrable has been always 
thrown upon the women; and the grave 
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and the merry have equally thought 
themſelves at liberty to conclude either 
with declamatory complaints, or ſatirical 
cenſures, of female tolly or fickleneſs, 
ambition or cruelty, extravagance or luſt, 


Led by ſuch numbers of examples, and 


incited by my ſhare in the common in- 
tereſt, I ſometimes venture to conſider 
this univerſal grievance, having endea- 
voured to diveſt my heart of all partia- 
lity, and place myſelf as a kind of neu- 
tral being between the ſexes, whoſe cla- 
mours being equally vented on both 
fides with all the vehemence of diſtreſs, 
all the apparent confidence of juſtice, 
and all the indignation of injured vir- 
tue, ſeem entitled to equal regard. The 
men have, indeed, by their ſuperiority 
of writing, been able to collect the evi- 
dence of many ages, and raiſe prejudices 
in their favour by the venerable teſtimo- 
nies of philoſophers, hiſtorians, and poets; 
hut the pleas of the ladies appeal to paſ- 
ſions of more forcible operation than the 
reverence of antiquity. If they have 
not ſo great names on their ſide, they 
have ſtronger arguments: it is to little 
pur poſe that Socrates or Euripides are 
produced againſt the ſighs of ſoftneſs, 
and the tears of beauty. 
frigid and inexorable judge would, at 
leaſt, ſtand ſuſpended between equal 
powers; as Lucan was perplexed in the 
determination of the cauſe where the dei- 
ties were on the one ſide and Cato on the 
other. % 

But I, who have long ſtudied the ſe- 
vereſt and moſt abſtracted * 
have now, in the cool maturity ot life, 
arrived at ſuch command over my paſ- 
ſions, that I can hear the vociferations 
of either ſex without catching any of 
the fire from thoſe that utter them. For 
I have found, by leng experience, that 
a man will ſometimes rage at his wife, 
when in reality his miſtreſs has offended 
him; and a lady complain of the cruelty 
of her huſband, when the has no other 
enemy than bad cards. I do not ſuffer 
myſelf to be any longer impoſed upon 
by oaths on one file, or fits on the 
other; nor when the huſband haſtens 
to the tavern, and the lady retires to her 
cloſet, am I always confident that they 
are driven by their niᷣſeries; ſince I have 
ſometimes reaſon to believe that they 
purpoſe not fo much to ſoothe their ſor- 
rows as to animate their fury. But 
how little credit {ever may be given to 
particular accuſations, the general ac- 


The moſt. 
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cumulation of the charge ſhews, with 
too much evidence, that married perſons 
are not often advanced in felicity; 
and, there ore, it may be er to ex- 
amine at what avenues ſo many .evils 
have made their way into the world. 
With this purpoſe I have reviewed the 
lives of my friends, who have been leaſt 
ſucceſsful in connubial contracts, and 
attentively conſidered by what motives 
they were incited to marry, and by what 
principles they regulated their choice. 

One of the firit of my acquaintances 
that reſolyed to quit the unſettled thought- 
leſs condition of a batchelor, was Pru- 
dentius, a man of flow parts, but not 
without knowledge or judgment in 
things which he had leiſure to conſider 
gradually before he determined them. 
Wheneyer we met at a tavern, it was 
his province to ſettle the ſcheme of our 
entertainment, contract with the cook, 
and inform us when we had called for 
wine to the ſum originally propoſed, 
This grave conſiderer found, by deep 
meditation, that a man was no loſer by 
marrying early, even though he con- 
tented himſelf with a lefs fortune; for 
eſtimating the exact worth of annuities, 
he found that, conſidering the conſtant 
diminution of the value of life, with the 
probable fall of the intereſt of money, 
it was not worſe to have ten thouſand 
pounds at the age of two and twenty 
years, than a much larger fortune at 
trrty : For many opportunities, ſays 
he, © occur of improving money, which 
© if a man mit, he may not after- 
* wards recover.“ | 

Full of theſe reflections, he threw his 
eyes about him, not in ſearch of beauty 
or elegance, dignity or underſtanding, 
but of a woman with ten thouſand 
pounds. Such a woman, in a wealthy 
part of the kingdom, it was not very 
difficult to find; and by artful manage- 
ment with her father, whoſe ambition 
was to make his daughter a gentlewo- 
man, my friend got her, as he boaſted 
to us in confidence two days after his | 
marriage, for a ſettlement of ſeventy- | 
three pounds a year leſs than her for- 
tune might have claimed, and leſs than 
he would himſelf have given, if the fook 
had been but wiſe enough ta delay the 
bargain. * 

Thus, at once delighted with the ſu- 
periority of his parts, and the augmen- 
tation of his fortune, he carried Puria ta 


his own houſe, in which he neyer after- 
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wards enjoyed one hour of happineſs. 
For Furia was a wretch of mean intel- 
lects, violent paſſions, a ſtrong voice, 
and low education, without any ſenſe 
of happineſs but that which conſiſted in 
cating and counting money. Furia was 
2 (cold. They agreed in the deſire of 
wealth, but with this difference, that 
Prudentius was for growing rich by 
gain, Furia by parſimony. 3 
would venture his money with chances 
very much in his favour: but Furia 
very wiſely obſerving that what they had 
was, while they had it, their own; 
thought all traffick too great a hazard; 
and was for putting it out at low in- 
tereſt, upon good ſecurity. Prudentius 
yentured, however, to inſure a ſhip, at 
a very unreaſonable price; but happen- 
ing to loſe his money, was ſo tormented 
with the clamours of his wife, that he 
never durſt try a ſecond experiment, 
He has now grovelled ſeven and forty 
years under Furia's direction, who never 
once mentioned him, ſince his bad luck, 
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urer. 

The next that married from our ſo- 

eiety was Florentius. He happened to 
| ſee Zephyretta in a chariot at a horſe- 

race, danced with her at night, was con- 


next morning, and declared himſelf her 
lover. Florentius had not knowledge 
enough of the world to diſtinguiſh be- 
tween the flutter of coquetry and the 
& ſprightlineſs of wit, or between the ſmile 
ol allurement and that of chearfulneſs. 
He was ſoon waked from his rapture by 
== conviction, that his pleaſure was but the 
= picaſure of a day. Zephyretta had in 
four and twenty hours pemt her ſtock of 
repartee, gone round the circle of her 
airs, and had nothing remaining for him 
dut childiſh infipidity, or for herſelf but 
the practice of the ſame artifices upon 
new men. 5 
Meliſſus was a man of parts, capable 
of enjoying and of improving life. He 
had paſſed through the various ſcenes of 


| F W gaiety with that indifference and poſſeſ- 


ion of himſelf, natural to men who 
have ſomething higher and nobler in 
heir proſpect. Retiring to ſpend the 
ſummer in a village little frequented, he 
happened to lodge in the fame houſe 
= with Ianthe, and was unavoidably drawn 
do ſome acquaintance, which her wit 
and politeneſs ſoon invited him to im- 
5 prove. Having no opportunity of any 


by any other name than that of the in- 


firmed in his firſt ardour, waited on her 


45 
other company, they were always to- 
ther; and, as they owed their plea- 
ure to each other, they began to forget 
that any pleaſure was enjoyed before, 
their meeting. Meliſſus, from being 
delighted with her company, quickly 
began to be uneaſy in her abſence; an! 
being ſuthciently conyinced of the force 
of her underſtanding, and finding, as 
he imagined, fuch a conformity of tem- 
per as declared them formed for each 
other, addreſſed her as a lover; after no 
vey long courtihip obtained her for his 
wife, and brought her next winter to 

town in triumph, 

Now began their infelicity, Meliſſus 
had only ſeen her in one ſcene, where 
there was no variety of objects to pro- 
duce the proper excitements to contrary 
deſires. They had both loved ſolitude 
and reflection, where there was nothin 
but ſolitude and reflect ion to be — | 
but when they came into publick life, 
Ianthe diſcovered thoſe 41 — which 
accident rather than hypocriſy had hi- 
therto concealed. She was, indeed, not 
without the power of thinking, but was 
wholly without the exertion of that 
power when either galety or ſplendour 
played on her imagination. She was 
expenſive in her diverſions, vehement in 
her paſſions, infatiate of pleaſure, how- 
ever dangerous to her reputation, and 
eager of applauſe, by whomſoever it 
might be given. This was the wife 
which Meliſſus the philoſopher found in 


his retirement, and from whom he ex- 


pected an aſſociate in his ſtudies, and 
an aſſiſtant to his virtues. 

Proſapius, upon the death of his 
younger brother, that the family might 
not be extinct, married his houſe-keeper; 
and has ever ſince been complaining to 
his friends that mean notions are inſtilled 
into his children, that he is aſhamed to 
ſit at his own table, and that his houſe 
is uneaſy to him for want of ſuitable 
companions, 

Avaro, maſter of a very large eſtate, 
took a woman of bad reputation, re- 
commended to him by a rich uncle, who 
made that marriage the condition on 
which he ſhould be his heir. Avaro now 
wonders to perceive his own fortune, 


his wife's and his uncle's, inſufficient to 
give him that happineſs which is to be 
found only with a woman of virtue. 

I intend to treat in more papers on 
this important article of life; and ſhall 
therefore make po reflection upon theſe | 

| hiſtories, 


* 
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hiſtories, except that all whom I have confidence, and no confidence without 
mentioned failed to obtain happineſs, integrity; and that he muſt expect to be 
for want of conſidering that marriage is wretched who pays to beauty, riches, 
the ſtricteſt tie of perpetual friendthip; or politeneſs, that regard which only 
that there can be no triendſhip without virtue and piety can claim, 


N® XIX. TUESDAY, MAY 22, 1750. 


DUM TE CAUSIDICUM, DUM TE MODO RHETORA FINGIS, 

ET NON IECERNIS, TAURE, QUID ESSE vis, / 
PFELEOS ET PRIAMI TRANSIT, YEL NESTORIG KTA, 

ET SEKXUM FUERAT JAM TIEI 9 8518E(ͤñ. 
EJA, AGF, RUMPE MORAS, QUO TE SPECTARIMUS USQUE ? 

DUM QUID $18 DUBITAS, JAM POTES ESSE NJHILs 
| 1 Manz r. 
TO RHETORIC NOW, AND NOW TO LAW INCLIN'D, 
UNCERTAIN WHERE TO FIX THY CHANGING MINPD3 
G PRIAM'S AGE OR NESTOR'S MAY BE OUT, 
AND THOV, o TAURUS! STILL GO ON IN DOURT. 
COME THF x, HOW LONG SUCH WAYV'RING SHALL WE SA 
THOU MAY'ST DOUBT ON; THOU NOW CAN'ST NOTHING BY. 

g F. LEWIS. 


T is never without very melancholy 
L reflections that we can obſerve the 
miſeonduct, or miſcarriage, of thoſe 
men, who .ſeem by the force of under- 
ſtanding, or extent of knowledge, ex- 
empted from the general frailties of hu- 
man nature, and priyileged from the 
common infelicitics of life. Though 
the world is crouded with ſcenes of ca- 
lamity, we look upon the general maſs 
of wretchedneſs with very little regard, 
and fix our eyes upon the ſtate of par- 
ticular perſons, whom the eminence of 
their qualities marks out from the mul- 
titude; as, in reading an account of a 
battle, we ſeldom refle& on the vulgar 
heaps of ſlaughter, but follow the hero, 
with our whole attention, through all 
the varictics of his fortune, without a 
thought of the thouſands that are fal- 
ling round him. | 

With the ſame kind of anxious vene- 
ration, I have for many years been mak - 
ing obſervations on the life of Poly- 
philus, a man whom all his acquaint- 
ances have, from his firſt appearance in 
the world, feared for the quickneſs of 
his diſcernment, and admired for the 
multiplicity of his attzinments; but whoſe 
progreſs in life, and uſcfulneſs to man- 
kind, have been hindered by the ſuper- 
fhyty of his knowledge, and the celerity 
of his mind. 1 p | 

Folyphilus was remarkable, at t 
ſchool, for ſurpaſſing all his companion 
without any viſible application; ang 
the univerſity was diſtinguiſhed equal | 

. 


"2 
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for his ſucceſsful progreſs as well through 
the thorny mazes of ſcience, as the 
flowery path of politer literature, with- 
out any ſtrict confinement to hours of 
ſtudy, or remarkable forbearance of the 
common amuſements of young men. 
When Polyphilus was at the age in 
which men utually chuſe their profeſſion, 
and prepare to enter into a publick charac- 
ter, every academical eye was fixed upon 
him; all were curious to enquire what 
this univerſal genius would fix upon for 
the employment of his life; and no 
doubt was made but that he would leave 
all his contemporaries behind him, and 
mount to the higheſt honours of tha: 
claſs in which he ſhould inliſt himtelf, 
without thoſe delays and pauſes which 
mutt be erdured by meaner abilities. 
Polyphilus, though by no means in- 
ſolent or aſſuming, Yad been ſufficiently 
encouraged, by uninterrupted fucceſs, 
to place great confidence in his own 
parts; and was not below his compa- 
nions in the indulgence of his hopes, 
and expectations of the aſtoniſhment 
with which the world would be ſtruck, 
when firſt his luſtre ſhould break ont. up- 
on it; nor could he ferbear (fer whom 
docs not conſtant flattery intoxicate ?) 
to join ſometimes in the mirth of his 
friends, at the ſudden diſappearance of 


thoſe who, having ſhone a while, and 


draʒen the eyes of the publick upon their 
feehle radiance, were now doomed to 
ade away before him. | 


Vantageouy 


| At is natural for a man to catch ad- 
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vantagedus notions of the condition 
which thoſe with whom he converſes are 
ſtriving to attain. Polyphilus, in a ram- 
ble to London, fell accidentally among 
the phyſicians, and was ſo much pleated 
with the proſpect of turning 1 
to profit; and fo highly delighted wit 
a new theory of fevers which darted in- 
to his imagination, and which, after hav . 
ing confidered it a few hours, he found 
himſelf able to maintain againſt all the 
advocates for the ancient ſyſtem, that he 
reſolved to apply himſelf to anatomy, bo- 
tany and chemiſtry, and to leave no part 
unconquered, either of the animal, mi- 
neral, or vegetable kingdoms. 

He therefore read authors, conſtructed 
ſyſtems, and tried experiments ; but un- 
happily, as he was going to fee a new 
plant in flower at Cheltca, he met, in 
croſſing Weſtminſter to take water, the 
Chancellor's coach: he had the curioſity 
to follow him into the Hall, where a re- 
markable cauſe happened to be tried, 
and found himſelf able to produce fo 
many arguments which the lawyers had 
omitted on both files, that he determin- 
el to quit phyſick for a profeſſion in 
which he found it would be fo eaty to 
excel, and which promiſed higher ho- 
nours and larger profits, without me- 
lancholy attendance upon miſery, mean 


fubm:thon to pecviſhnets, and continual ' 


Interruption ot reſt and pleaſure, 

He immediately tock chambers wi the 
Temple, bought a common-place book, 
and confined himſelf ſgne months to 
the peruſal of the ſtatutes, year-books, 
pleadings, and reports: he was a con- 
ſtant hearer of the courts, and began to 

ut caſes with reaſonable accuracy. But 
A ſoon diſcovered, by confidering the 
fortune of lawyers, that preferment was 
not to be got by acuteneſs, learning, 
and eloquence. He was perplexed by 
the abſurdities of attornies, and mitre- 
preſentations made by his clients of their 
own cauſes, by the uſeleſs anxiety of 
one, and the inceſſant importunity of 
another ; he began to rep-nt of having 
devoted himſelf to a ſtudy which was 
ſo narrow in it's comprehenpᷣon that it 
could never carry his name to any other 
country, and thought it unworthy of a 
man of parts to fell his life only for 
money. The barrennels of his fellow - 
ſtudents forced him generally into other 
company at his hours of entertainment, 
and among the varieties of converlation 


through which his curioſity was daily. a gHramiſon but before be could rub 
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wanderitig, he by chance mingled at a 
tavern with ſome intelligent officers of 
the army. A man of letters was euſily 
dazzled with the gaicty cf their appcar- 
ance, and toftened into kindneſs by the 
politeneſs of their addrels : he, there- 
tore, cultivated this new acquaintance ; 
and when he ſaw how readily they found 
in every place admiſſion and regard, and 
how familiarly they mingled with every 
rank and order of men, he began te 
feel his heart beat for military honours, 
and wondered how the prejudices of the 
univerſity ſhould make him fo long in- 
ſenſible of that ambition, which has 
fired ſo many hearts in every age, and 
negligent of that calling, which is, above 
all others, univerſally and invariably il- 
luſtrious, and which gives, even to the 
exterior appearance of it's profeſſors, 
a dignity and freedom unknown to the 
reſt of mankind. 

Thefe favourable impreſſions were 
made ſtill deeper by his converſation 
with ladies, whole regard for ſoldiers he 
could not obſerve without wiſhing him- 
ſelf one of that happy traternity to 
which the female world ſeemed to have 
devoted their charms and their kindneſs. 
The love of knowledge, which was {till 
his predominant inclination, was gra- 
tified by the recital of adventures, and 
accounts of foreign countries; and there- 
fore he concluded that there was no wav 
of lite in which all his views could to 
completely concenter as in thut of a ſol- 
dier. In the art of war he thought it 
not difficult to excel, having oblerved 
his new friends not very much verled in 
the principles of tacticks or fortiſica- 
tion; he therefore ſtudied all the mili- 
tary writers, both ancient and modern, 
and, in a ſhort time, could tell how to 
have gained every remarkable battle 
that has been loſt from the beginning of 
the world. He often ſhewed at table, 
how Alexander ſhould have been check - 
ed in his conqueſts, what was the fatal 
error at Pharialia, how Charles of Swe- 
den might have eſcaped his ruin at Pul- 
towa, and Marlborough might have 
been made to repent his temerity at 
Blenheim. Ile entrenched armies upon 
paper, jo that no ſuperiority of numbers 
could force them, and modelled in clay 
many impregnable fortreſſes, on which 
all the preſent arts of attac would be ex- 
"nar! ; without effect. ; 

2 Polyphilus, in a ſhort time, obtained 
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off the ſolemnity of a ſcholar, and gain 
vivacity, a war 
was declared, and forces ſent to the 
continent. Here Polyphilus unhappily 
found that ſtudy alone would not make 
a ſoldier; for being much accuſtomed 
to think, he let the ſenſe of danger ſink 
into his mind, and felt, at the approach 
of any action, that terror which a ſen- 
tence of death would have brought up- 
on him. He ſaw that, inſtead of con- 
quering their fears, the endeavour of 
his gay friends was only to eſcape them; 
but his 2 chained his mind to 
it's object, and rather loaded him with 
ſhackles than furniſhed him with arms. 
He, however, ſuppreſſed his miſery in 
filence, and paſſed through the campaign 
with honour ; but found himſelf utterly 
unable to ſupport another. 

He then had recourſe again to his 
books, and continued to range from one 
ſtudy to another. As I uſually viſit 
him once a month, and am admitted to 
him without previous notice, I have 
found him, within this laſt half year, 


 decyphering the Chineſe language, mak - 


ing a farce, collecting a vocabulary of 
the obſolete terms of the Engliſh law, 
writing an enquiry concerning the 
ancient Corinthian braſs, and forming a 
new ſcheme of the variations of the 
needle. | 

Thus 1s this powerful genius, which 
might have extended the ſphere of any 
ſcience, or benefited the world m any 
profeſſion, diſſipated in a boundleſs va- 
riety, without profit to others or himſelf. 
He makes ſudden irruptions into the 
regions of knowledge, and fees all ob- 
ſtacles give way before him; but he 
never ſtays long enough to complete his 
conqueſt, to cabin laws, or bring 
away the ſpoils. 


Such is often the folly of men, whom 


nature has enabled to obtain {kill and 
knowledge, on terms ſo eaſy, that they 
have no Ende of the value of the acqui- 
ſition; they are qualified to make ſuch 


Fier rogreſs in learning, that they 
t n . at liberty to loiter in 
the way, and by turning aſide after 
every new object, loſe the race, like Ata- 
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lanta, to ſlower competitors, who preſ⸗ 
diligently forward, and whoſe — is 
directed to a ſingle int. 

I have often thought thoſe happy that 
have been fixed, from the firtt dawn of 
thought, in a determination to ſome ſtate 
of lite, by the choice of one whoſe au- 
thority may preclude caprice, and whoſe 
influence may prejudice them in favour 
of his opinion. The general precept of 
conſulting the genius is of little uſe, un- 
leſs we arc told how the genius "can be 
known, If it is to be diſcovered only 
by experiment, life will be loſt before 
the reſolution can be fixed ; if any other 
indications are to be found, they may, 
2 be very early diſcerned. t 

eaſt, if to miſcarry in an attempt be a 
proof of having miſtaken the direction 
of the genius, men appear not leſs fre- 
28 deceived with regard to them- 

elves than to others; and therefore no 
one has much reaſon to complain that his 
life was planned out by his friends, or 
to be confident that he ſhould have had 
either more honour or happineſs by being 
abandoned to the chance of his own 
fancy. 

Is was ſaid of the learned Biſhop 
Sanderſon, that, when he was prepar- 
ing his lectures, he heſitated ſo much, 
and rejected ſo often, that, at the time 
of reading, he was oſten foreed to pro- 
duce, not what was beſt, but what 
happened to be at hand. This will be 
the ſtate of every man who, in the 
choice of his employment, balances all 
the arguments on every ſide: the com- 
plication is ſo intricate, the motives 
and objections ſo numerous, there is ſo 
much play for the imagination, and fo 
much remains in the power of others, that 
reaſon is forced at laſt to reſt in neu- 
trality, the deciſion devolves into the 
hands of chance, and after a great part 
of lite ſpent in enquiries which can 
never be reſolved, 7 reſt —— N 

als in repenting the unnece lay, 
— can be ust to few vides ph 
than to warn others inſt the ſame 
folly, and to ſhew, that of two ſtates of 
life equally conſiſtent with religion and 
virtue, he who chuſes earlieſt, chuſes beſt, 
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Ne XX. SATURDAY, MAY 26, 1750. 


b POPULUM PFHALERAS, 180 TE INTUS, ET IN CUTE Novi, 
Prxslus. 

$UCK PAGEANTRY BE TO THE PEOPLE SHOWN 3 

THERE BOAST THY HORSE'S TRAPPINGS AND THY OWN : 

1 KNOW THEL TO TRY BOTTOM; FROM WITHIN 

THY SHALLOW CENTRE, TO THY UTMOST SKIN. 

Dx vox. 


A* ONG the numerous ſtratagems 
by which pride endeavours to re- 
commend folly to regard, there is 
ſcarcely one that meets with leſs ſucceſs 
than affectation, or a 5 diſguiſe 
of the real character by fictitious ap- 
pearances; whether it be, that eve 
man hates falſchood, from the natural 
congruity of truth to his faculties of 
ana or that every man 1s jealous of 
the honour of his underſtanding, and 
thinks his diſcernment conſequentially 
called in queſtion, whenever any thing 
is exhibited under a borrowed form. 
| This averſion from all kinds of diſ- 
guiſe, whatever be it's cauſe, is univer- 
tally diffuſed, and inceſſantly in action; 
nor is it neceſſary that, to exaſperate 
deteſtation, or excite contempt, any 
intereſt ſhould be invaded, or any com- 
petition attempted; it is ſufficient that 
there is an intention to deceive, an in- 
tention which every heart ſwells to op- 
pw and every tongue is buſy to de- 
tect. | 
This reflection was awakened in my 
mind by a very common practice among 
my correſpondents, of writing under 
characters which they cannot ſupport, 
which are of no uſe to the explanation 
or enforcement of that which they de- 
{eribe or recommend ; and which, 4 
fore, ſince they aſſume them only for 
the fake of diſplaying their abilities, I 
will adviſe them for the future to for- 
bear, as lahorious without advantage. 
It is almoſt a general ambition of thoſe 
who favour me with their advice for the 
regulation of my conduct, or their con- 
tribution for the aſſiſtance of my under - 
ſtanding, to affect the ſtyle and the 
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withhold ſome expreſſion of anger, like 
Sir Hugh in the comedy, when I hap- 
ben to find that a woman has a beard. 
Wh 1 mult therefore warn the gentle Phyllis, 
W that ſhe ſend me no more letters from 


de Horſe-Guards : and require of Be- 


names of ladies. And I cannot _—_ 


linda, that ſhe be content to reſign her 

etenſions to female elegance, till ſhe 
has lived three weeks without hearing 
the politicks of Batſon's coffee-houle. 
I muſt indulge myſelf in the liberty of 
obſeryation, that there were ſome allu- 
ſions in Chloris's production, ſufficient 
to ſhew that Bratton and Plowden are 
her favourite authors ; and that Euphe- 
lia has not been long enough at home 
to wear out all the traces of the phraſe- 
ology which ſhe learned in the expedi- 
tion to Carthagena, 

Among all my female friends, there 
was none who gave me more trouble to 
decypher her true character than Pen- 
theſilea, whoſe letter lay upon my deſk 
three days before I could fix upon the 
real writer. There was a confuſion of 
images, and medley of barbarity, which 
held me long in ſuſpenſe; till by perſe- 
verance I diſentangled the perplexity, 
and found that Pentheſilea is the ſun 
of a wealthy ſtock-jobber, who ſpends 
his morning, under his father's eye, in 
Change-Alley, dines at a tavern in Co- 
vent-Garden, paſles his evening in the 
play-hoaſe, and part of the night at a 

aming-table; and, having learned the 
Jialefs of theſe various regions, has 
mingled them all in a ſtudied compoſi- 
tion. 

When Lee was once told by a critick, 
that it was very eaſy to write like a mad- 
man, he anſwered, that it was difficult 
to write like a madman, but caſy enough 
to write like a fool: and 1 hope to he 
excuſed by my kind contributors, if, in 
imitation of this great author, I pre- 
ſume to remind them, that it is much 
eaſier not to write like a man, than to 
write like a woman, 

I have, indeed, ſame ingenious well- 
wiſhers, who, without departing from- 
their ſex, have found very wonderful 
appellations, A very ſmart letter has 
been ſent me from a puny enſign, ſign- 
ed Ajax Telamonius; another, in re- 

* 3 commendation 
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commendation of a new treatiſe upon 
cards, from a gameſter, who calls him- 
ſelf Seſoltris; and another upon the im- 
provements of the fiſhery from Diocle- 
lian: but as theſe ſeem only to have pick- 
ed up their appellations by chance, with- 
out endeavouring at any particular im- 

oſture, their improprieties are rather in- 
ſtances of blunder than of affectation, 
and are therefore not equally fitted to 
inflame the hoſtile paſſions; for it is not 
folly but pride, not error but deceit, 
which the world means to perſecute, 
when it raiſes the full cry of nature to 
hunt down affectation. 

The hatred which diſſimulation al- 
ways draws upon itſelf is ſo great, that 
if I did not 
differs from wiſdom, I ſhould wonder 


that any men have ſo little knowledge of 


their own intereſt as to aſpire to wear a 
malk for life; to try to impoſe upon the 
world a character, to which they feel 
themſelves void of any juſtclaim; and to 
hazard their quiet, their fame, and even 
their profit, by expoling themſelves to 
the danger of that reproach, malevo- 
lence, and neglect, which ſuch a diſco- 
very as they have always to fear will 
certainly bring upon them, 

It might be imagined, that the plea- 
ſure of reputation ſhould conſiſt in the 
{atisfattion of having the opinion of our 
own merit confirmed by the ſuffrage of 
the.publick ; and that to be extolled for 
a quality which a man knows himſelf 
to want, ſhould give him no other hap- 
pineſs than to be miſtaken for the owner 
of an eſtate over which he chances to be 
travelling. But he who ſubſiſts upon at- 
tectation knows nothing of this delicacy z 
like a deiperate adventurer in commerce, 
he takes up reputation upon truſt, mort- 
gages poſloſſions which he never had, 
and enjeys, to the fatal hour of bank- 
ruptey, though with a thouſand terrors 


and anxieties, the unneceſſary ſplendor 


of borrowed. riches, | 
Atfectation is tobe always difſtinguiſh- 
ed from hypocriſy, as being the art of 
counterfeiting thole qualities which we 
might, with innocence and fafety, be 
known to want. Thus the man who, 
to carry on any fraud, or to conceal any 
crime, pretends to rigours of devotion, 
and exactneſs of life, is guilty of hypo- 
eriſy, and his guilt is greater, as the end 
tor wich he puts an the falſe appearance 
is more permcious,” But he that, with 


now how much cunning- 
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an awkward addreſ*, and unpleafing 
countenance, boaſts of the conqueſts 
made by him among the ladies, and 
counts over the thouſands which he 


might have poſleſſed if he would have 
ſubmitted to the yoke of matrimony, is 
chargeable only with affectation. Hy. 
eg is the neceſſary burthen of vil. 
ainy, affectation part of the choſen 
trappings of folly; the one completes 4 
villain, the other only finiſhes a top, 
Contempt is the proper puniſhment of 
affectation, and deteſtation the juſt con. 
ſequence of hypocriſy. | 

With the hypocrite it is not at preſent 
my intention to expoſtulate z though 
even he might be taught the excellency 
of virtue, by the neceſſity of ſeeming to 
be virtuous ; but the man of affectation 
may. perhaps be reclauned, by finding 
how little he is likely to gain by perpe- 
tual conſtraint and inceſſant vigilance, 
and how much more ſecurely he might 
make his way to eſteem by cultivating 
— than diſplaying counterfeit qua- 
it ies. 

Every thing future is to be eſtimated 
by a wiſe man, in proportion to the pro- 
bahility of attaining it, and it's value 
when attained ; and neither of theſe con- 
fiderations will much contribute to the 
encouragement of affectation. For if 
the pinnacles of fame be, at beſt, ſlip- 
pery, how unſteady muſt his footing be 


. who ſtands upon pinnacles without foun- 


dation ! If praiſe be made by the incon- 
ſtancy and maliciouſneſs of thoſe who 
muſt confer it, a bleſſing which no man 
can promiſe himſelf from the moſt con- 
ſpicuous merit and vigorous induſtry, 
how faint muſt be the hope of gaining it, 
when the uncertainty is multiplied by 
the weakneſs of the pretenſions ! He that 
pn fame with juſt claims, truſts his 
happineſs to the winds ; but he that en- 
deavours after it by falſe merit, has to 
fear, not only the violence of the ſtorm, 
but the leaks of his veſſel. Though he 
ſhould happen to keep above water for 
a time, by the help of a ſoft breeze and 
a calm ſea, at the firſt guſt he muſt ine- 
vitably founder, with this melancholy 
reflection, that, if he would have been 
content with his natural ſtation, he might 
have eſcaped his c:lamity. AﬀeCtation 
may poſſibly ſuccecd for a time; and a 
man may, by great attention, perſuade 
others that he really has the qualities 
which he preſumes to boaſt: but the 
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hour will come when he ſhould exert 
them; and then whatever he enjoyed in 
raiſe he muſt ſuffer in reproach. 
Applauſe and admiration are by no 
means to be counted among the neceſſa- 
ries of life, and- therctore any indirect 
arts to obtain them ha ve very little claim 
to pardon or compaſſion. There is ſcarce- 
ly any man without ſome valuable or 
improveable qualities, by which he might 
always ſecure himſelf from contempt. 
And perhaps exemption from ignominy 
de moſt eligible reputation; as free- 
dom from pain is, among ſome philo- 
WE ophers, the definition of happinels. 
= It we therefore compare the value of 
WE the praiſe obtained by fiftitious excel- 
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51 
lence, even while the cheat is yet undiſ- 
covered, with that kindneſs which every 
man may ſuit by his virtue, and that 
eſteem to which moſt men may riſe h 
common underſtanding ſteadily and ho- 
neſtly applied, we ſhall find that when 
from the adſcititious happineſs all the 
deduftions are made by fear and ca- 
ſualty, there will remain nothing equi- 
ponderant to the ſecurity of truth. The 
{tate of the poſſeſſor of humble virtues, 
to the affecter of great excellences, is 
that of a ſmall cottage of ſtone, to the 
palace raiſed with ice by the Empre!s 
of Ruſſia; it was for a time ſplendid 
and luminous, but the firit funſhiue 
melted it to nothing. | 
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EI man is prompted by the 
1 love of himſelf to imagine, that he 
= poll-ſſes ſome qualities, ſuperior, either 
in kind or degree, to thoſe which he 

ſees allotted to the reſt of the world; 
and whatever apparent diſadvantages 
hc may ſuffer in the compariſon with 
others, he has ſome inviſible diſtinc- 
tions, ſome latent reſerve of excellence, 
ich he throws into the balance, and 
by which he generally fancies that it is 
turned in his favour. EL 

= The ſtudious and ſpeculative part of 
nankind always ſeem to conſider their 
aternity as placed in a ſtate of oppo- 
ten to thoſe, who are engaged in the 
= umult of publick buſineſs; and have 
pleased themiclves, from age to age, 
With celebrating the felicity of their 
een condition, and with recounting 
e perplexity of politicks, the dangers 
t greatneſs, the anxieties of ambition, 

Wand the miſeries of riches. | 
Among the numerous topicks of de- 
lawation that their induſtry has diſco- 
ered on this ſubje&, there is none which 
ey preſs with greater efforts, or on 
hich they have more copiouſly laid 
eur their reaſon and their imagination, 

a han the inſtability of high ſtations, and 

We uncertainty with which the profits 
honours are poſſeſſed, that muſt be 
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NUTRIT5 ET URTICA PROXIMA SAPE ROSA EST. 
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acquired with ſo much hazard, vigi- 
lance, and labour. 

This they appear to conſider as an ir- 
refragable argument againſt the choice 
of the ſtateſman and the warriour; and 
ſwell with confidence of victory, thus 
furniſhed by the muſes with the arms 
which never can be blunted, and which 
no art or ſtrength or their adverſaries 


can elude or reſiſt. 


It is well known by experience to the 
nations which employed elephants in 
war, that though by the terror of their 
bulk, and the violence of their impreſ- 


| Lon, they often threw the enemy into 


diſorder, yet there was always danger 
in the uſe of them, very nearly cquiva- 
lent to the advantage; for if their firit 
charge could be ſupported, they were: 
eaſily driven back upon their contede- 
rates; they then broke through the 
troops behind them, and made no lets 
havock in the precipitation of their re- 
treat than in the fury of their onſet. 

I know not whether thoſe who have 
ſo vehemently urged the inconveniences 
and danger of an active life, have not made 
uſe of arguments that may be retorted 
with equal force upon themſelves; 2nd 
whether the happineſs of a candidate for 
literary fame be not ſubſegt to the Sure 
uncertainty with that of tun who governs 

n provinces- 


provinces, commands armies, preſides 
in the ſenate, or dictates in the cabinet. 
That eminence of learning is not to 
be gained without labour, at læaſt equal 
to that which any other kind of greatneſs 
can require, will be allowed by thoſe 
who wiſh to elevate the character of a 
ſcholar; fince they cannot but know 
that every human acquiſition is valuable 
in proportion to the difficulty employed 
in it's attainment. And that thoſe who 
have gained the eſteem and venerat ion 
of the world, by their knowledge or 
their genius, are by no means exempt 
from the ſolicitude which any other 
kind of dignity produces, may be con- 
jectured from the innumerable artifices 
which they make uſe of to degrade a 
ſuperior, to repreſs a rival, or obſtrutt a 
follower ; artifices ſo groſs and mean, as 
to prove evidently how much a man may 
excel in learning, without being either 
more wiſe or more virtuous than thoſe 
whole 1gnorance he pities or deſpiſes. 
Nothing therefore remains by which 
the ſtudent can gratify his delire of ap- 
pzaring to have built his happineſs on a 
more firm baſis than his antagoniſt, ex- 
cept the certainty with which his honours 
are enjoyed. The garlands gained by 
the heroes of literature muſt be gathered 
from ſummits equally difficult to climb 
with thoſe that bear the civick or trium- 
phal wreaths; they muſt be worn with 
equal envy, and guarded with equal care 
from thoſe hands that are always em- 


ployed in efforts to tear them away; the 


only remaining hope is, that their ver- 
dure 1s more laſting, and that they are 
lels likely to fail by time, or leſs ob- 
noxious to the blaſts of accident. 

Even this hope will receive very little 
encouragement from the examination of 
de hittory of learning, or obſervation of 
the fate of ſcholars in the preſent age. 
It wie look back into paſt times, we find 
innumerable names of authors once in 
high reputation, read perhaps by 
deautiful, quoted by the witty, and com- 
mented by the grave; but of whom we 
now know only that they once exiſted. 
If we conſider the diſtribution of literary 
fame in our oven time, we ſhall find it a 
poſſeſſion af very uncertain tenure ; 


. tometimes beſtowed by a tudden caprice 


ot the publick, aud again transferred to 
4 new tavourite, for no other reaſon 
thin that he is pew ; ſometimes refuſed 
to long labour and eminent deſert, and 
ivmetimes granted to very flight preten- 
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very often happens that the works of 


ſions ; loſt ſometimes by ſecurity and 
negligence, and ſometimes by too dili- 
nt endeavours to retain it. 

A ſucceſsful author is equally in dan- 
ger of the diminution of his fame, whe- 
ther he continues or ceaſes to write, 
The regard of the publick is not to he 
kept but by. tribute, and the remem- 
brance of paſt ſervice will quickly lan- 

iſh unleſs ſucceſſive performances 
. revive it. Vet in every new 
attempt there is new hazard; and theie 
are few who do. not, at ſome unlucky 
time, injure their own characters by 
attempting to enlarge them. 

There are many poſſible cauſes of that 
inequality which we may fo frequently 
obſerve in the performances of the ſame: 
man, from the influence of which no 
ability or induſtry is ſuffictently ſecured, 
and which have. ſo often ſullied the 
ſplendor of genius, that the wit, as well 
as, the conqueror, may be proper] 
cuutioned not to indulge his pride wit 
too early triumphs, but to defer to th: 
end of life his eſtimate of happineſs, 


Ultims ſemper 
Expect᷑anda dies bemini, dicitque heatus 
Ante obitum nemo ſupremaque funera debet. 


But no frail man, however great or high, 
Can be concluded bleſt before he'die. 
; ADD1$S0N. 


Among the motives, that urge an 
author to undertakings by which his 
reputation is impaired, one of the moſt 
frequent muſt be mentioned with ten- 
derneſs, becauſe it is not to be counted 
among his follies, but his miſeries. It 


learning or of wit are performed at the 
direction of thoſe by whom they are to 
be rewardyd; the writer has not always 
the choice of his ſubjeft, but is compel- 
led td accept any taſk which is thrown 
before him, without much conſideration 

his own convenience, and without 
time to prepare himſelf by previous 
ſtudies. 

Niſcarriages of this kind are likewiſe 
frequently the conſequence of that ac- 
quaintance with the great, which 1s ge- 
nerally conſidered as one of the chief pri- 
vileges of literature and genius. A. man 


who has once learned to think himſelf 


exalted by familiarity with-thoſe whom 
nothing but their birth or their fortunes, 
or ſuch ſtations as are ſeldom gained by 
moral excellence, ſet above ham, will _t 
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THE RAMBLER. 
be long without ſubmitting his under- 


ſtanding to their conduct; he will ſuffer 
them to preſeribe the courſe of his ſtu- 
dies, and employ him for their own pur- 


poſes either of divetſion or intereſt. 


His 


deſire of pleaſing thoſe whoſe favour he 
has weakly -made neceſſary to himſelf 
will not ſuffer him always to conſider 


how little he is 15 
impoſed. Either 


ified for the work 


is vanity will tempt 


him to conceal his deficiencies, or that 


; cowardice, which always encroaches faſt 


upon ſuch as ſpend their lives in the 
company of perſons higher than them- 
ſelves, will not leave him reſolution to 


aſſert the liberty of choice. 


But, though we ſuppoſe that a man 
dy his fortune can avoid the neceſſity of 
dependence, and by his ſpirit can repel 
the uſurpations of patronage, yet he may 
caſily, by writing long, happen to write 


ul. There 


is a general ſucceſſion of 


events in which contraricties are pro- 
duced by periodical viciſſitudes; labour 
and care are rewarded with ſucceſs, ſuc- 
ceſs produces confidence, confidence re- 
laxes induſtry, and negligence ruins that 
reputation which accuracy had raiſed. 
He that happens not. to be lulled by 
praiſe into ſupineneſs, may be animated 
by it to undertakings above his ſtrength, 


or incited to fa 
fied for every ki 


- 
. 


ncy himſelf alike quali- 
= | of compoſition, and 


able to comply with the publick taſte 

through all it's variations. By ſome 
opinion like this, many men have been 

engaged, at an adva age, in attempts 

which they had not time to complete, 
and, after a few weak efforts, funk into 
the grave with vexation to fee the riſing” 
generation gain ground upon them. 
From theſe failures the higheſt genius 

is not exempt ; that judgment which ap- 

pears fo penetrating when it is employed 
upon the works. of others, very often 

fils where intereſt. or paſſion can exert 
their power. We are blinded in ex- 

amining our own labours by innume- 

rable prejudices. Our juvenile compo- 

ſitions pleaſe us, becauſe they bring to 

our minds the remembrance of youth ; 

our later performances we are ready to 

eſteem, hecauſe we are unwilling to 

think that we have made no improve- 

ment: what flows eaſily from the pen 

charms us, becauſe we read with plea- 

ſure that which flatters our opinion of 
our own. powers ; what was compoſed 

with great ſtruggles of the mind we do 

not eaſily reject, becauſe we cannot bear 
that ſo much labour ſhould be fruitleſs. 

But the reader has none of theſe prepoſ- 

ſeſſions, and wonders that the author is 

ſo unlike himſelf, without conſidering 

that the ſame foil will, with different 

culture, afford different products. 
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—— GO NEC $TUDIUM *£1NF DIVITE VENA, 
NEC RUDE GUID PROSIT VIDEO INGENIUM, ALTERIUS $IO 
ALTERA POSCIT OPEM RES, ET"CONJURAT AMICE, 


Hor. 


AND, WITHOUT LEARNING, GENIUS SINKS AGAIN! 


THEIR FORCE UNITED CROWNS THE SPRIGHTLY KEIGN, 


I T and Learning were the chil- 
dren of Apollo, by different 
nothers; Wit was the offspring of Eu- 
pPhbroſyne, and reſembled her in cheerful- 
nels and vivacity; Learning was born 
of Sophia, and retained her ſeriouſneſs. 
and caution. As their mothers - were 


A rivals, they were bred up by them from 


weir birth in habitual oppolition ; and 


all means were ſo inceſſantly employed 
o impreſs upon them a hatred and con- 
empt of each other, that though Apollo, 
bo foreſaw the ill effe s of their diſ- 
oord, endeavoured. to. joſten them by 


WITHOUT A GENIUS LEARNING S@ARS IN VAIN; | 


BLPHINSTON, 


dividing his regard equally between 
them, vet his impartiality and kindneſs 
were without effect; the maternal ani 
moſity was deeply rooted, having been 
intermingled witty their firſt ideas, and 
was confirmed every hour, as treſh op- 
portunities occurred of exerting it. No 
ſooner were they of age to be received 
into the apartments of the other celeſ- 
tials, than Wit began to entertain Venus 
at her toilet, by aping the ſoSmnity 
of Learning, and Learning to divert 
Minerva at her loom, by expoſing the 
blunders and ignorance of Wit. | 
Thus 
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Thus they grew up, with malice per- 
petually increaſing, of the — 
ment which each received from thoſe 
whom their mothers had perſuaded to 

oni e and ſupport them; and lon 

— be admitted 4 the table of pour. 
not ſo much for the hope of gaining 
honour, as of excluding a rival trom all 
pretenſions to regardy- and of putting 
an everlaſting ſtop to the progrets of 
that influence which either believed the 
other to have obtained by mean arts 
and falſe appearances. : 

At laſt the day came when they were 
both, with the uſual folemnities, re- 
ceived into the claſs of ſuperior deities, 
and allowed to take nectar from the 
hand of Hebe. But from that hour Con- 


cord loſt her authority at the table of 


Jupiter. The rivals, animated by their 
new dignity, and incited by the alter- 
nate applauſes of the aſſoclate powers, 
haraſſed each other by inceſſant conteſts, 
with ſuch a regular viciſſitude of vic- 
tory, that neither was deprefled. 

It was obſervable, * at the be- 

inning of every debate, the advanta 

— 2 ade of Wit; and that, at 1 


firſt ſallies, the whole aſſembly ſparkled, 


according to Homer's expreſſion, with 
unextinguiſhable merriment. But Learn- 
ing would reſerve her ſtrength till the 
burſt of applauſe was over, and the 
languor with which the violence of joy 
is always ſuccceded, began to promiie 


more calm and patient attention. She 


then attempted. her defence ; and, by 
comparing one part of her antagoniſt's 
objections with another, commonly 
made him confute himſelf ; or by ſhew- 
ing how ſmall a part of the queſtion he 
had taken into his view, proved that 
his opinion could have no weight. The 
audience began gradually to lay afide 
their prepoſſeſſions; and roſe, at laſt, 
with great veneration for Learning, but 
with greater kindneſs for Wit. 

Their conduct was, whenever they 
deſired to recommend themſelves to diſ- 
tinction, entirely oppoſite. Wit was 
daring and adventurous; Learning cau- 
tious and deliberate. Wit thought no- 
thing reproachful but dullneſs; Learn- 
ing was afraid of no imputation but 
that of error. Wit anſwered before he 
underſtood, leſt his quickneſs of ap- 
prehenſioſ ſhould be queſtioned ; Learn- 
ing pauſed where there was no difft- 
culty, leſt any inſidious ſophiſm ſhould 

lie undiſcovered. . Wit perplexed every 
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Smiles and Jeſts, and was often permitted 


debate by rapidity and confuſion; Learn- 
ing tired the hearers with endleſs diſtinc- 
tions, and prolonged the diſpute with- 
out 2 by proving that which 
never was denied. Wit, in hopes of 
ſhining, would venture to produce what 
he had not conſidered, and often ſuc- 
ceeded beyond his own expectation, by 
following the train of a lucky thought; 
Learning would reject every new notion, 
for tear ot being intangled in conſequences 
which ſhe could not foreſee, and was often 
hindered, by her caution, from preſſing 
her advantages and ſubduing her op- 

nent. 

Both had prejudices, which in ſome 
degree hindered their progreſs towards 
perfection, and left them open to attacks. 
Novelty was the darling of Wit, and 
Antiquity of Learning. To Wit, all 
that was new was ſpecious; to Learning, 
whatever was ancient was venerable. 
Wit, however, ſeldom failed to divert 
thoſe whom he could not convince, and 
to convince was not often his ambition; 
Learning always ſupported her opinion 
with fomany tri iratks: that, when 
the cauſe was decided againſt her, her 
arguments were- remembered with ad- 
muation. 

Nothing was more common, on either 
ſide, than to quit their proper charac- 
ters, and to hope for a complete con- 
queſt by the uſe of the weapons which. 
had been employed againſt them. Wit 
would ſometimes labour a ſyllogiſm, and 
Learning diftort her features with a jeſt; 
but they always ſuffered by the experi- 
ment, and betrayed themſelves to con- 
futation or contempt. The ſeriouſneſs 
of Wit was without dignity, and the 
merriment of Learning without viva- 
city. 

Their conteſts, by long continuance, 
grew at laſt important, and the divini- 
ties broke into parties. Wit was taken 
into protection of the laughter-loving 
Venus, had a retinut allowed him ot 
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to dance among the Graces. Learning 
ſtill continued the favourite of Minerva, 
and ſeldom went out of her palace with- 
out a train of the ſeverer virtues, Chaſ- 
tity, Temperance, Fortitude, and La- 
bour. Wit, cohabiting with Malice, 
had a ſon named Satyr, who followed 
him, carrying a quiver filled with poi- 
ſoned arrows, which, where they once 
drew blood, could by no ſkill ever be 
extracted, Theſe arrows he —— 

N 


ſhot at Learning, when ſhe was moſt 
earneſtly or uſefully employed, engaged 
in abſtruſe enquiries, or giving initruc- 
tions to her followers. Minerva there- 
fore deputed Criticiſm to her aid, who 
generally broke the point of Satyr's ar- 
rows, turned them aſide, or retorted 
them on himſelf. 

Jupiter was at laſt angry, that the 
peace of the heavenly regions ſhould be 
in perpetual danger of violation, and re- 
ſolved to diſmiſs theſe troubleſome an- 
tagoniſts to the lower world. Hither 
cherelore they came, and carried on their 
ancient quarrel among mortals; nor was 
either long without zealous votaries. 
Wit, by his gaiety, captivated the young; 


\ 
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. and Learning, by her authority, influ- 
* enced the old. Their power quickly 


appeared by very eminent effects; thea- 
tres were built for the reception of Wit, 
and colleges endowed for the reſidence 
of Learning. Each party endeavoured 
to outvy the other in coſt and magni- 
ficence, and to 9 [ͤ˖ an opinion, 
that it was neceſſary, from the firſt en- 
trance into life, to enliſt in one of the 
factions; and that none could hope for 
the regard of either divinity, who had 
once entered the temple of the rival 
power. 

There was indeed a claſs of mortals 
by whom Wit and Learning were equally 
diſregarded: theſe were the devotees of 
Plutus, the god of riches ; among theſe 
it ſeldom happened that the gaiety of 
Wit could raiſe a ſmile, or the eloquence 
of Learning procure attention. In re- 
venge of this contempt they agreed to 
incite their followers againſt them; but 
the torces that were ſent on thole expe- 


Firn DIFFERENT FOQD., 


5 T HAT every man ſhould regulate 
L his actions by his own conſcience, 

8 without any regard to the opinions of 
the reſt of the world, is one of the firſt 
precepts of moral prudence ; juſtified 
not only by the ſuffrage of reaſon, 
== which declares that none of the gifts of 
= haven are to lie uſeleſs, but by the yojce 
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ditions frequently betrayed their truſt 
and, in contempt of the orders whic 
they had received, flattered the rich in 
publick, while they ſcorned them in 
their hearts; and when, by this trea- 
chery, they had obtained the favour of 
Plutus, affected to look with an air of 
ſuperiority on thoſe who ſtill remajned 
in the ſervice of Wit and Learning. 
Diſguſted with theſe deſertions, the 
two rivals, at the ſame time, petitioned 
Jupiter for re- admiſſion to their native 
habitations. Jupiter thundered on the 
right-hand, and the ared to 
the happy — Wit readily ii ran 
his wings, and ſoared aloft; but not belng 
able to ſee far, was bewildered in the 
pane immenſity of the ethereal ſpaces, 
earning, who knew the way, ſhook 
her pinions ; but for want of natural 
vigour, could only take ſhort flights: 
ſo, after many efforts, they both ſunk 
again to the ground; and learned, from 
their mutual diffreſs, the neceſſity of 
union. They therefore joined their 
hands, and renewed their flight: Learn- 
ing was borne up by the vigour of Wit, 
and Wit guided by the perſpicacity of 
Learning. They ſoon reached the dwel- 
lings of Jupiter, and were ſo endeared 
to each other, that they lived afterwards 
in perpetual concord. Wit perſuaded 
Learning to converſe with the Graces, 
and Learming engaged Wit in the ſer- 
vice of the Virtues. They were now 
the favourites of all the powers of hea- 
ven, and gladdened every banquet by 
their preſence. They ſoon after marricd, 
at the command of Jupiter; and had 


a numerous progeny of Arts and Sci- 
ences. 
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Hon. 


THREE GVESTS I HAVE, DISSENTING AT MY FEAST, 
REQUIRING EACH TO GRATIFY HIS TASTE 


FRANCIS. 


likewiſe of experience, which will ſoon 
inform us, that, if we make the praiſe 
or blame of others the rule of our con- 
duct, we ſhall be diſtracted by a bound- 
leſs variety of irreconcileable judgments, 
be held in perpetual ſuſpence betwcen 


, contrary impulſes, and conſult for ever 


without determination, 
: I know 


> _U_— ror 


and (upply 
by the help of the criticiſms which are 


tented without pleaſure, 
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£4 know not whether, for the ſame 
reaſon, it is not neceſſary for an author 
ane? fome confidence in his own ſkill, 
od to fatinhi 

that he bus 


bliſhed laws 
fubmittang his works to frequent exa- 
minations before he gives them to the 


publick, or endeavouring to ſecure ſuc- 
ceſs by a ſulicitous conformity to ad- 
vice and criticiſm. 

It is, indeed, quickly diſcoverable, 
that conſultation and compliance can 
conduce little to the perfection of an 
lit performance; for whoever is 15 
doubttul of his own abilities as to en- 
courage the remarks of others, will find 
himſelf every day embarrafſed with new 
difficulties, and will haraſs bis mind, 
m vain, with the hopeleſs labour of 
uniting heterogeneous uweas, digeſting 
independent hints, and collecting into 
one point the ſeveral rays of borrowed 
light, emitted often with contrary di- 
re&tions. | 

Of all authors, thoſe who retail their 
labour in periodical ſheets would be 
molt unhappy, if they were much to 
regard the cenſures or the admonitions 
of their readers: for, as their works are 
not ſcent into the world at once, but by 
mall parts in gradual ſucceſſion, it is 
always imagined, by thoſe who think 
thenſ{chves qualified to give inſtructions, 
that they may yet redeem their former 
failings by hcarkening to better judges, 
the deficiencies of their plan 


10 liberally afforded. 

I have had oc:ation to obſerve, ſome- 
times with vexation, and ſometimes with 
werriment, the different temper with 
which the ſame man reads WN and 
manuleript performance. en a book 
is once in the hands of the publick, it 
is -onfidered as permanent and unalter- 
Able; and the reader, if he be free from 
perſonal prejudices, takes it up with no 
other intention than of pleaſing or in- 
ſtructing himſelf; he accommodates his 
mird to the author's deſign; and, having 
no intereſt in refuſing the amuſement 
that is offered him, never interrupts his 
own tranquillity by ſtudied caviis, or 


deſtroys his ſatisfaction in that which is 


atready well, by an anxious enquiry 
to it might be better; but is often con- 


without perfection. | 
Bur if the ſame man be called to con- 


and pleaſed 
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ſider the merit of a production yet un. 
bliſhed, he brings an imagination 
eated with object ĩons to ges which 
he has yet never heard; he invokes all 
the powers of criticiſm, and ſtores his me 
mory with "Taſte and Grace, Purity and 
Delicacy, Manners and Unities; ſounds 
which, having been once uttered by thoſe 
that underſtood them, have been ſince 
re-echoed without meaning, and kept up 
to the diſturbance of the world, by : 
conſtant repercuſſion from one coxcomb 
to another. He conſiders himſelf as 
obliged to ſhew, by ſome proof of his 
abilities, that he is not conſulted to no 
purpoſe ; and therefore watches every 
opening for objection, and looks round 
for every opportunity to * lome 
ſperious alteration. Such opportuni- 
ties a very ſmall degree of ſagacity 
will enable him to find ; for, in every 
work of imagination, the diſpoſition of 
parts, the inſertica of * and 
nle of decorations, may be varied a 
thouſand ways with equal propriety; and 
as in things nearly equal, that will al- 
ways ſeem beſt to every man which he 
himſelf produces, the critick, whoſe bu- 
tineſs is only to propoſe, without the 
care of execution, can never want the 
ſatisfaction of believing that he has fug- 
geſted very important improvements, nor 
the power of enforcing his advice by ar- 
guments, which as they appear convinc- 
ing to himſelf, either his kindneſs or his 
vanity will preſs obſtinately and impor- 
tunately, without ſuſpicion that he may 
22 judge too haſtily in favour of 
is own advice, or enquiry whether the 
advantage of the new ſcheme be propor- 
tionate to the labour. 

It is obſerved by the younger Pliny, 
that an orator ougiit not ſo much to ſe- 
Jeet the ſtrongeſt arguments which his 
cauſe admits, as to employ all which his 
:magination can afford: for, in pleading, 
thoſe reaſons are of moſt value which 
will molt affect the judges ; and the 
judges, ſays he, will be always moſt 
touched with that which they had before 
eonceivetl, Every man who is called to 
give his opinion of a performance, de- 
cides upon the ſame principles; he firſt 
ſulfers himſelf to form. expectations, and 
then is angry at his diſappointment. He 
lets his- imagination, rove at large, and 
wonders that another, equally. uncon- 
fincd in the boundleſs. ocean of poſſibi- 
lity, takes a different. courſe. 

But, though the rule of Pliny be ju- 


diciouſi- 


un. 
tion giciouſly laid down, it is not applicable 
hich to the writer's cauſe, becauſe there al- 


ways lies an ap eal from domeſtick cri- 
ticiſm to a higher judicature; and the 
publick, which is never corrupted, nor 
often deceived, is to paſs the laſt fen- 
tence upon literary claims. 

Of the great force of preconceived opi- 
nions I had many proofs, when I firſt 
entered upon this weekly labour. My 
readers having, from the performances 
cf my predeceſſors, eſtabliſhed an idea 
of unconneRed eſſays, to which they be- 
lieved all future authors under a neceſ- 
fity of conforming, were impatient of 
the leaſt deviation from their ſyſtem; and 
numerous remonſtrances were accord- 
mgly made by each, as he found his fa- 
vourite ſubje& omitted or delayed. Some 
were angry that the Rambler did not, 
like the Spectator, introduce himſelf to 
the acquaintance of the publick, by an 
| account of his own birth and {tudies, an 
enumeration of his adventures, and a 
deſcription of his phyſiognomy. Others 
oon began to remark that he was a ſo- 
lemn, ſerious, dictatorial writer, with- 
out ſprightlineſs or gaicty, and called 
out with vehemence tor mirth and hu- 
mour. Another admoniſhed him to have 
a ſpecial eye upon the various clubs of 
this great city; and informed him, that 
much of the Spettator's vivacity was laid 
out upon ſuch aſſemblies. He has been 
cenſured for not imitating the politeneſs 
of his predeceſſors, having hitherto neg- 
lected to take the ladies under his pro- 
tection, and vive them rules for the juſt 
oppoſit ton of colours, and the proper 
qimenſions of ruffles and pinners. Ile 


8 " 


5 KONG the precepts, or aphoriſms, 

H admitted by general conſent, and 
inculcated by frequent repetition, there 
none more famous among the matters 
f ancient wiſdom, than that compen- 
ius leſſon, Sd. /e acquaint - 
ed with thyſelf;” aſcribed by ſome to an 
oracle, and by others to Chilo of Lace- 
«mon. 
This is, indeed, a diate which in 
the whole extent of it's meaning may 
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has been required by one to fix a parti- 
cular cenſure upon thoſe matrons who 
play at cards with {petacles. And ano- 
ther is very much offended whenever he 
meets with a ſpeculation in which naked 
recepts are comprized without the il- 
fufration of examples and characters. 

I make not the leaſt queltion that all 
theſe monitors intend the promotion of 
my deſign, and the inſtruction of my 
readers; but they do not know, or do 
not reflect, that an author has a rule of 
choice peculiar to himſelf ; and ſelects 
thoſe ſubjects which he is beſt qualified 
to treat, by the courſe of his ſtudies, or 
the accidents of his life; that ſome to- 
picks of amuſement have been already 
treated with too much ſucceſs to invite a 
competition; and t hat he who endeavours 
to gain many readers muſt try various 
arts of invitation, eſſay every avenue 
of pleaſure, and make frequent change: 
in his methods of ap __ 

I cannot but conſider myſelf, amidſt 
this tumult of criticiſm, as à ſhip in a 
poetical tempeſt, impelled at the ſame 
time by oppolite winds, and daſhed by 
the waves from every quarter, but he] 1 
upright by the contrariety of the afla l- 
ants, and ſecured, in tome mature, by 
multiplicity of diftre!'s. Had the opi- 
nion of my cenſurers been unanimous, it 
might perhaps have overſet my refolu- 
tion ; but fince I find them at variance 
with each other, I can, without ſcruple, 
neglect them, and endeavour to gain the 
favour of the publick by following the 
direction of my own reaſon, and indul - 
ins the fallies of my own imagina- 
tion. | 
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be ſaid to comprite all the ſpeculation 
requiſite to a moral agent. For what 
more can be neceſiary to the regularion 
of life, than the knowledge of our ori- 
ginal, our end, cur duties and our re- 
lation to other beings ? 

It is however very inprobabl? that 
the firt author, whoever he wis, 'niend- 
ed to be underttood in this unlunite! 
and complicated Knie; for of the in- 
Guiries Which in % large an acceptation 

it 
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it would ſeem to recommend, ſome are 
too extenſive for the powers of man, and 
ſome require light Grow above, «hich 
was not yet indulged to the heathen world. 
We might have had more ſatis faction 
concerning the original import of this 
celebrated ſentence, if hiſtory had in- 
formed us, whether it was uttered as a 
general inſtruction to mankind, or as 
a particular caution to ſome private in- 
uirer; whether it was applied to ſome 
ingle occaſion, or laid down as the uni- 
verſal rule of life. | 
There will occur, upon the ſlighteſt 


conſideration, many poſſible circum- 


ſtances in which this monition might 
very properly be enforced ; for every er- 
ror in human condu& muſt ariſe from 
ignorance in ourſelves, either perpetual 
or temporary; and happen either be- 
cauſe we do not know what is beſt and 
fitteſt, or becauſe our knowledge is at 
the time of action not preſent to the mind. 

When a man employs himſelf upon 
remote and unneceſſary ſubjects and 
waſtes his life upon queitions, which 
cannot be reſolved, and of which the 
ſolutions would conduce very little to the 
advancement of happineſs; when he la- 
viſhes his hours in calculating the 
weight of the terraqueous globe, or in 
adjuſting ſucceſſive ſyſtems of worlds 
beyond the reach of the teleſcope; he 
may be very properly recalled from his 
xcurſions by this precept, and remind- 
ed, that there is a nearer Being with 
which it is his duty to he more acquaint- 
ed; and from which his attention has 


| hitherto been withheld by ſtudies to 


which he has no other motive than vani- 
ty or curioſity. 

The great praiſe of Socrates is, that 
he drew the wits of Greece, by his in- 
ſtruction and example, from the vain 
purſuit of natural philoſophy to moral 
mquirics, and turned their thoughts 
from ſtars and tides, and matter and mo- 
tion, upon the various modes of virtue, 
and relations of life. All his lectures 
were but commentaries upon this ſay- 
ing; if we ſuppoſe the knowledge of 
ourſelves recommended by Chilo, in op- 
poſition to other inquiries leſs ſuitable 
to the ſtate of man. 

The great fault of men of learning 
is ſtill, that they offend again{t this rule, 
and appear willing to ſtudy any thing 
rather than themſelves; for which rea- 
ſon they are often deſpiſed by thoſe 
with whom they imagine themſelves 
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above compariſon ; deſpiſed, as uſeleſy 
to common purpoſes, as unable to con- 
duct the moſt trivial affairs, and un- 
qualified to perform thoſe offices by 
which the concatenation of ſociety is 
preſerved, and mutual tenderneſs excited 
and maintained. | 

Gelidus is a man of great penetration, 
and deep . reſearches. Having a mind 
naturally formed for the abſtruſer ſci. 
ences, he can comprehend intricate com- 
binations without confuſion z and, being 
of a temper naturally cool and equal, 
he is ſeldom interrupted by his paſſions 
in the purſuit of the — chain of un- 
expected conſequences. He has, there- 
fore, a long time indulged hopes, that 
the ſolution of ſome problems, by whick 
the profeſſors of ſcience have been hither. 
to baffled, is reſerved for his genius and 
induſtry. He ſpends his time in the 
higheſt room of his houſe, into which 
none of the family are ſuffered to enter; 
and when he comes down to his dinner, 
or his reſt, he walks about like a ſtran- 
ger that is there only for a day without 
any_tokens of regard or tenderneſs. He 
Is totally diveſted himſelf of all human 
ſenſations; he has neither eye for beau- 
ty, nor ear for complaint; he neither re- 
Joices at the good fortune of his ncareſt 
friend, nor mourns for any publick or 
private calamity. Having once received 
a letter, and given it his ſervant to read, 
he was informed, that it was written from 
his brother, who, being ſhipwrecked, 
had ſwam naked to land, and was deſ- 
titute of neceſſaries in a foreign country, 
Naked and deſtitute !* fays Gelidus; 
reach down the laſt volume of meteoro- 
logical obſervations, extract an ext 
account of the wind, and note it carc- 
« fully in the diary of the weather.” 

The family of Gelidus once broke in 
to his ſtudy, to ſhew him that a town 
at a ſmall diſtance was on fire, and in 
few moments a ſervant came to tell him 
that the flame had caught ſo many 
houſes on both ſides, that the inhabi— 
tants were confounded, and began to 
think of rather eſcaping with their lives 
than ſaving their dwellings. « What you 
« tell me,” ſays Gelidus, * is very pro- 
bablez for fire naturally acts ina circle. 

Thus lives this great philoſopher, in- 
ſenſible to every ſpectacle of diftre's, and 
unmoved by the loudeſt call of focial 
nature, for want of conſidering that 
men are deſigned for the ſuccour and 
comfort of each other; that though ther! 
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are kours which may be laudably ſpent 
npon knowledge not immediately uſe- 
ful, yet the firſt attention is due to prac- 
tical virtue; and that he may be juſtly 
driven out from the commerce of man- 
kind who has ſo far abſtracted himſelf 
from the ſpecies, as to partake neither 
of the joys nor griefs of others, but 
neglects the endearments of his wife, 
and the careſſes of his children, to count 
the drops of rain, note the changes of 
the wind, and calculate the eclipſes of the 
moons of Jupiter. 


I ſhall reſerve to ſome future paper the 


religious and important meaning of this 
epitome of wiſdom : and only remark, 
that it may be applied to the gay and 
light, as well as to the grave and ſolemn 
parts of life ; and that not only the 
philoſopher may forfeit his pretences to 
real learning, but. the wit and the beau- 
ty may miſcarry in their ſchemes by the 
want of this univerſal requiſite, the 
knowledge of themſelves. 

It is ſurely for no other reaſon that 
we fee ſuch numbers reſolutely ſtrug- 
gling againſt nature, and contending for 
that which they never can attain, endea- 
vouring to unite contradictions, and de- 
term:ned to excel in characters incon- 
ſiltent with each other; that ſtock-job- 
bers affect dreſs, gaiety, and elegance, 
and mathematicians labour to be wits ; 
that the ſoldier teazes his acquaintance 
with queſtions in theology, and the aca- 
demick hopes to divert the ladies by a 
recital of bis gallantries. That abſurdity 
of pride could proceed- only from igno- 
rance of thambelves. by which Garth at- 


=_— t-mpted criticiſm, and Congreve waved 


his title to dramatick reputation, and de- 
ſired to be canſidered only as a gentleman, 


Euphues, with great parts and exten- 
five knowledge, has a clouded afpeR 
and ungracious form; yet it has been 
his ambition, from his firſt entrance in- 
to life, to diſtinguiſh himſelf by particu- 
larities in his dreſs, to outvie beaus in 
embroidery, to import new trimmings, 
and to be foremoſt in the faſhion. Eu- 
phues has turned on his exterior appear- 
ance that attention which would al- 
ways have produced eſteem had it been 
fixed upon his mind; and though his 
virtucs and abilities have preſerved him 


from the contempt which he has fo dili- 


gently ſolicited, he has, at leaſt, raiſed 
one impediment to his reputation; ſince 
all can judge of his dreſs, but few of 
his underſtanding ;z and many vrho diſ- 
cern that he is a fop, are unwilling to 
believe that he can be wile. 

There is one inſtance in which the 
ladies are particularly unwilling to ob- 
ſerve the rule of Chilo. They are de- 
ſirous to hide from themſelves the ad- 
vances of age, and endeayour too fre- 
quently to ſupply the ſprightlineſs and 
bloom of youth by artificial beauty and 
forced vivacity. They hope to inflame 
the heart by glances which have loſt 
their fire, or melt it by languor which 
1s no longer delicate ; they play over the 
airs which pleaſcd at a tune when they 
were expected only to pleaſe, and forget 
that airs, in time, ought to give place to 
virtues. They continue to triile, be- 
cauſe they could once trifle agreeably, 
till thoſe who ſhared their early pleaſures 
are withdrawn to more ſerious engage- 
ments; and are fcarcely awakened from 
their dream of pexpeiual youth, but by 
the ſcorn of thoſe whom they end va vou 
to rival, 
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FOR THEY CAN CONQUER WHO BELIEVE THEY CANs 


HERE are ſome vices and errors 

: which, though often fatal to thoje 
in whom they are found, have yet, by 
the univerſal conſent of mankind, been 
conſidered as entitled to ſome degree of 
re. pect, or have, at leaſt, been exemptc: 
om contemptuous infamy, and con- 


* 
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demned by the ſevereſt moraliſts with 
pity rather than deteitation. 

A conſtant and invariuble example of 
this general partiality will be fourd in 
the different regard which has always 
been ſthewn to raſhnefs and coward.ce ; 
two vices of which, though they my 
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be conceived equally diſtant from the 
middle point, where true fortitude is 
* , and may equally injure any pub- 
ick cr private intereſt, yet the one is 
never mentioned without ſome kind of 
veneration, and the other always con- 
ſidered as a topick of unlimited and li- 
centious cenſure, on which all the viru- 
lence of reproach may be lawfully ex- 
erted. / 

The ſame diſtinction is made, by the 
common ſuffrage, between protuſion and 
avarice; and, perhaps, between many 
other oppoſite vices ; and, as Thave found 
reaſon to pay great regard to the voice of 
the people, in caſes where knowledge 
has been forced upon them by experience, 
without long deduCtions or deep refearch - 
es, I am mclined to believe that this 
diſtributionof reſpect is not without ſome 
agreement with the nature of things ; and 
that in the faults whichare thus inveſted 
with extraordinary privileges, there are 


generally ſome latent principles of merit, 


{ame poſſibilities of future virtue; which 
may, by degrees, break from obſtruc- 
tion, and by time and opportuntty be 
brought into act. 

It may be laid down as an axiom, that 
it is more eaſy to take away ſuperfluities 
than to ſupply defects; and therefore he 
that is culpable becauſe he has paſſed 
the middle point of virtue, is always ac- 
counted a fairer object of hope than 
he who fails by falling ſhort. 
has all that pere & ion requires, and more, 
hut the exceſs may be cnſily retrenched ; 
the other wants the qualities requiſite to 
excellence; and who can tell how he ſhall 
obtain them? We are certain that the 
horſe ay be taught to keep pace with 
his fellows, wheſe fault is that he leav.s 
then behind, We know that a few 
ſtrokes of the ane will lop a cedar ;z but 
what arts of cultivetion can elevate a 
{hruh ? | 

To walk with eircumſpection and 
ſteactineſs in the right path, at an equal 
diſtance between the extremes of error, 
o2ght to be the conſtant endeavour of 

very reaſonable being; nor can I think 
thoie teachers of moral viidom much to 
be honoured as bene factors to mankind, 
who are always enlarging upon the dif- 
feuiry of our duties, and providing ra- 
mer excules tor ves, than incentives to 
tue. | 

But, ſince to Moſt it will happen often, 
zu to all ſon ines, that there will be 
a « tien owe one bde or the other, 


he one 


ment of ſcience. 


ance. 
lively imagination, another with a ſolid 
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we ought always toemploy our vigilance, 
with moſt attention, on that enemy from 
which there is the greateſt danger; an- 
to ſtray, if we muſt ſtray, towards thoſe 
parts from whence we may quickly and 
eaſily return. 

Among other oppoſite qualit ies of the 
mind, which may become dangerous, 
though in different degrees, I have often 
had occaſion to conſi ler the contrary ef. 
fects of preſumption and deſpondency ; 
of heady confidence, which promiſes vic - 
tory without conteſt, and heartleſs pu- 
fillanimity, which ſhrinks back from the 
thought of great undertakings, confounds 


difficulty with impoſſibility, and conſiders 


all advancement towards any new attain- 
ment as irreverſibly prohibited. 
Preſumption will be eafily corrected. 
Every experiment will teach caution ; and 
miſcarriages will hourly ſhew, that at- 
tempts are not always rewarded with ſuc- 
cels. The moſt precipitate ardour will, 
in time, be taught the neceſſity of me- 


thegical gradation and preparatory mea- 


ſures ; and the moſt daring confidence he 
convinced that neither merit, nor abili- 
ties, can command events. 

It is the advantage of vehemence and 
activity, that they are always haſtening 
to their own reformation ; becauſe they 
incite us to try whether our expectations 
are well grounded, and therefore detect 
the deeeits which they are apt to occaſion 
But timidity is a diſeaſe of the mind more 
obſtinate and fatal; for a man once per- 
ſuaded that any unpediment is inſupera- 
ble, has given it, with reſpect to himſelt, 


that ſtrength and weight which it had not 


before. He can ſcarcely ſtrive with vi- 
gour and perſeverance, when he has no 
hope of gaining the victory; and ſince 
he never will try his ſtrength, can never 
diſcover the unreaſonableneſs of his fears. 

There is often to be found in men de- 
voted to literature, a kind of intellectual 
cowardice,which whoever converſesmuch 
among them, may obſerve frequently to 
depreſs tae alacrity of enterprize ; and, 
by conſequence, to retard the improve- 
They have annexed to 
every ſpecics of knowledge ſome chime- 
rieal character of terror and inhibition, 
which they tranſmit, without much re- 
flection, | Bias one to qnother ; they firit 
fright themſclves, and then propagatc 
the panick to their ſcholars and acquaint - 
One ſtudy is inconſiſtent with a 


judgment; one is unproper in the carl) 
| parts 
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parts of life, another requires ſo much 
lime, that it is not to be attempted at an 
advanced age; one is dry, and contracts 
WS: hc ſentiments; another is diffuſe, and 
orerburdens the memory; one is infuf- 
= fcrable to taſte and delicacy, and another 
ears out life in the ſtudy of words, 
=. is uſeleſs to a wiſe man, who deſires 
ly the A of — 
3 But of all the bugbears by which the 
ilantes barbati—boys both young and 
old 
9 igreſſing into new tracts of learning, 
none has been more miſchievouſly effica- 
rious than an opinion e . kind of 
knowledge requires a peculiar genius, or 
mental 3 — 2 the re- 
reption of ſome ideas, and the excluſion 
. and that to him whoſe genius 
s not adapted to the ſtudy which he pro- 
cccutes, all labour ſhall be vain and fruit- 
Bc; vain, as an endeavour to mingle 
oil and water, or, in the language of che- 
WDnikry, to amalgamate bodies of hetero- 
eneous principles. 
This opinion we may reaſonably ſuf. 
WEÞ<& to have been propagated, by vanity, 
eyond the truth. It is natural for thoſe 
ho have raiſed a reputation by any 
ience, to exalt themſclves as endow- 
ed by heaven with peculiar powers, or 
oarked out by an extraordinary deſig- 
ation for their profeſſion ; and to fright 
competitors away by repreſenting the 
= hcultics with which they muſt con- 
end, and the neceſſity of qualities which 
re ſuppoſed to be not generally conferred, 
nd which no man can know, but by ex- 
eerience, whether he enjoys. 
= To chis diſcouragement it may be poſ- 
ſibly anſwered, that ſince a genius, what- 
er it be, is like fire in the flint, only 
o be produced by colliſion with a pro- 
oer ſubject; it is the buſineſs of every 
nan to try whether his faculties may not 
appily co-operate with his deſires; and 
nce they whaſe proficiency he admires, 
new their own —— only by the event, 
e needs but engage in the fame under- 
king with equal ſpirit, and may rea- 


: 12 ſonably hope for equal ſucceſs, 
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have been hitherto frighted from 


poſes him. 


br 

There is another ſpecies of falſe in- 
telligence, given by thoſe who profeſs 
” ſhew * way to the 2 of — 

, of equal tendency to depreſs the 

— wa falſe diſtrut of iclelt, and 
weaken it by needleſs ſolicitude and de- 
jection. When a ſcholar whom they 
defire to animate, conſults them at his 
entrance on ſome new ſtudy, it is com- 
mon to make flattering repreſentations 
of it's pleafantneſs and facility. Thus 
they generally attain one of two. ends 
almoſt « equally deſirable; they either in- 
cite his induſtry by elevating his hopes, 
or gy a high opinion of their own 
abilities, ſince they are ſuppoſed to re- 
late only what they hav brand, and to 
have proceeded with no leſs eaſe than 
they promiſe to their followers. 

The ſtudent, inflamed by this encou- 
ragement, ſets forward in the new path, 
and proceeds a few. ſteps with great ala- 
crity; but he ſoon finds aſperities and 
intricacies of which he has not been fore- 
warned; and, imagining that none ever 
were ſo entangled or fatigued beſore him, 
links ſuddenly into deſpair, and deſiſts 
as from an expedition in which fate op- 
Thus his terrors are mul- 
tiplied by his hopes; and he 1s defeated 
without reſiſtance, becauſe he had no 
exprctation of an enemy. 

Of theſe treacherous inſtructors, the 
one deſtroys induſtry, by declaring that 
induſtry is vain, the other by repreſent- 
ing it as needleſs; the one cuts 2 the 
root of hope, the other raiſes it only to 
be blaſted. The one confines his pupil 
to the ſhore, by telling him that his 
wreck is certain; the other ſends hin 
to ſea, without preparing him for tem- 
peſts. | 

Falſe hopes and falſe terrors are equal- 
ly to be avoided. Every, man who pro- 
poles to grow eminent by R—_— ſhould 
carry in his mind, at once, the difficulty 
of excellence, and the force of induſtry; 
and remember that fame is not conferred 
but as the recompence of labour; and 
that labour, vigorouſly continued, has 
not often failed of it's reward. 
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IN GEN TES DOMINGOS, ET CLARA NOMINA FAME, 
L1L.LUSTRIQUE GRAVES NOBILITATE DOMOS 

DEVITA, ET LON CV CAUTUS FUE; CONTRAHE VEL As, 
ET TE LITTORIBUS CYMBA PROYINQUA VEHAT. 


THE RAMBLER. 


SENECA» 


TACH MIGHTY LORD, BIG WITH A POMPOUS NAME, 
AND EACH HIGH HOUSE OF FORTUNE AND OF FAME, 
WITH CAUTION FLY; CONTRACT THY AMPLE SAILS, 
AND NEAR TUE SHOKE IMPKOVE THE GENTLE GALESG. 


MR. RAMBLERy 
13 is uſual for men, engaged in the 

lame purſuits, to be inquiſitive after 
the conduct and fortune of cach other; 
and, therefore, I ſuppoſe it will not be 
unpleaſing to you, to read an account 
of the various changes which have hap- 
penet in part of a life devoted to litera- 
ture. My narrative will not exhibit any 
great variety of events, cr extraordinary 
revolutions; but may, perhaps, be not 
leſs uleful, becauſe I ſhall relate nothing 
which is not likely to happen to a thau- 
fand others. 

I was born heir to a very ſmall for- 
tune; and left by my father, whom I 
cannot remember, to the care of ana un- 
cle. He having no children, always 
created me as his fon; ard finding in me 
thoſe qualities which ola men caſily diſ- 
cover in ſprightly children, when they 
nappen to love them, decivred that a ge- 
nius like mine ſhoul4 never be joft ror 
want of cultivation. IIe therefore placed 
me, for the uſual time, at a great ichool, 
and then ſent me to the univeriicy, wit 
# larger allowance than my own patri- 
mony would have afforded, that I might 
not keep mean company, but learn to 
become my dignity when I ſhould be 


made lord- chancellor, which. he often la- 


mented, that the increafe of his infir- 
mities was very likely to preclude him 
from ſreing. 
4 * * ith ] 7 A 
This exuberance of money duplaye 


irſelf in gaiety of appearance, and Wan- . 


tonneſs of expence, and introduc ed me 
to the acquaintance of thoſe when the 
fame fuperfiuity of fortune beirayed to 
the ſame licence and oſtentation: voung 
heirs, who pleaſed themftives with 3 


' remark very-trequent in their mouths 


that though they were ſent by their {a- 
thers to the univerſity, they were not un- 
der the neceſiit; of kving by thrir lcaru- 


ing. 


LLPUHINSTOX, 


Among men of this claſs I eaſily oh. 
tained the reputation of a great genius; 
and was pertunded that, with ſuch live. 
lineſs of imagination and delicacy of 
ſentiment, I ould never be able to ſub. 
mit to the drudgery of the law. I there. 
tore gave myſelf wholly to the more airy 
and elegant parts of learning; and was 
often ſo much elated with my ſuperiority 
to the youths with whom I cenverſeqd, 
that I began to liften with great atten- 
tion to thote that recommended to me 
a wider and more conſpicuous theatre; 
and was particularly touched wich an ob. 
ſervation made by one of my friends 
that it was not by lingering in the uni. 
verſity that Prior became ambaſſador, cr 
Addiſon ſecretary of ſtate. 

This deſire was hourly increaſed by 
the ſolicitations of my companions, who 
removing one by one to London, 2s tte 
ciprice of their relations allowed them, 
cr the legal diſmiſſion from the hands cf 
ther guardians put it in their power, ne. 
ver failed to fend an account. of the 
beau'y and iclicity of the new world, 
and to remonſtrate how much was bot 
by every hour's continuance in a place 
ot retirement and conſtraint. 

My uncle in the mevn time frequent. 
Iv haraſſed me with monitory letters, 
which I ſometimes neglected to open fcr 


a week after I received them, and ge- 


nerally read in à tavern, with tuch com» 
rents as might ſnew how much I vas 
{yperior to inſtruction or advice. I 
could not but wonder how a man con- 
tined to the country and unacquaintcd 
with the preſent ſyſtem of things, fhould 
imagine himſelf qualified to ;nſtruct a 
riſing genius, rn to-give l co the 
age, refine 1t's taſte, and multiply it's 
plcaſures. ; 
he poſtman, however, ſtill cont!- 
nued to bring me new. dename 
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| conti- 
Frances; 
for 


for my uncle was very little depreſſed 
by the ridicule and reproach which he 
never heard. But men ot parts have 
quick reſentments; it was impotlible to 
bear his uſurpations {orgver; and I re- 
ſolved, once tor all, to make him an ex- 
ample to thoſe who imagine themſelves 
wile becauſe they are old, and to teach 
young men, who are tco tame under re- 
preſentation , in what manner grey-beard- 
ed inſolence ought to be treated. I there- 


fore one evening took my pen in hand; 


and atter having animated myſelf with a 
catch, wrote a general anſwcr to all his 
precepts, with fuch vivacity of turn, 
ſuch elegance of irony, and ſuch aſpe- 
rity of ſarcaſin, that I convuliecd a large 
company with univer(4l laughter, diſ- 
turbed the neighbourhood with vocite- 
rations of applauie, and five days after- 
wards was aniwered, that 1 muit be con- 


tent to live on my own eſtate, 


This contraction of my income gave 
me no diſturbance, for a genius like 
mine was out of the reach ot want. I 
had friends that would be proud to 
open their purles at my call, and pro- 
ſpects of ſuch advancement as would 


W ſoon reconcile my uncle, whom, upon 


mature deliberation, I reſolved to, re- 
ccive into favour, without inſiſting on 
any acknowledgement of his offence, 
when the ſplendour of my condition 
Nould induce him to wiſh for my.coun- 
tenance. I therefore went up to Lon- 
don, before J had ſhewn the altera ion 
of my condition by any abatement of 
my way of living; and was received by 
a!l my academical acquaintance with 
triumph and congratulation. I was im- 
mediately introduced among the wits 
and men of ſpirit; and in a ſhort time 
had diveſted myiclt of all my ſcholar's 
gravity, and obtained the reputation of 


WS a pretty fellow. 


You will caſily believe that I had no 
great knowledge of the world; yet I had 


eg ven hindered, by the general diſincli- 


nation every man fecls to confeſs po- 
verty, from telling to any one the reſo - 
lution of my uncle, and fer ſome time 
ſubſiſted upon the ſtock of money which 
I had brought with me, and contributed 
my ſhare as before to all our entertain- 
ments. But my pocket was toon emp- 
tied, and I was obliged to aſk my friends 
for a tmall ſum. This was a favour 
which we had often reciprocally received 
from one another; they ſuppoſed my 
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wants only accidental, and therefore wil. 
lingly ſupplied them. In a thort time 
I tornd a neceflity of aſking again, and 
was again treated with the ſame civility; 
but the third time they began to wonder 
what that old rogue my uncle could mean 
by ſending a gentleman to town without 
money; and when they gave me what I 
aiked for, adviſed me to ſtipulate for 
more regular remittances. 

This ſomevrhat diſturbed my dream of 
conſtant affluence: but I was three days 
atter compleatly awaked ; for entering 
the tavern, where we met every evening, 
I tound the waiters remitted their com- 
piaiſance, and, inſtead of contending to 
light me up ſtairs, ſuffered me to wait 
for ſome minutes by the bar. When 


I came to my company, I found them 


unuiually grave and formal; and one of 
them took a hint to turn the converſa- 
tion up oa the miſcondutt of young men, 
and enlarged upon the folly of frequent- 
ing the cempany of men of fortune, with- 
out being able to ſupport theexpence; an 
obſervation which the reſt contributed 
either to enforce by repetition, or to il- 
luſtrate by examples. Only one of them 
tried to divert the diſcourſe, and endea- 
voured to dire& my attention to remote 
queſtions, and cemmon topicks. 

A man guilty of poverty eaſily believes 
himſelf ſuſpected. I went, however, 
next morning to breakfaſt with him who 
appeared ignorant of the drift of the con- 
verſation, and by @ ſeries cf enquiries, 
drawing ſtill nearer to the point, prevail- 
ed on him, not perhaps much againſt 
his will, to inform me, that Mr. Daſh, 
whoſe father was 2 wealthy attorney near 
my native place, had, the morning be- 
fore, received an account of my uncle's 
relentment, and communicated his in- 
telligence with the utmoſt ird:ftry of 
grovelling inſolence. 

It was now no longer practicable to 
conſort with my former finds. unleſs 


I would be content to be uſed as an in- 


ferior gueſt, who was to pay for his wine 
by mirth and flattery ; a character whichg 
if I could not eſcape it, I reſolved to en- 
dure only among thoſe who had never 
known me in the pride of plenty. I 
changed my lodgings, and frequented 
the coffee-houſes in a different region of 
the town ; where I was very _—_ dif- 
tinzuiſhed by ſeveral young gentlemen 
of high birth and large eſtates, and be- 
gan aga.n to amuſe my imagination with 

\ +» hopes 
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hopes of preferment, though not quite 
ſo confidently as when I had leſs expe- 
rience. 

The firſt great conqueſt which this new 
ſcene enabled me to gain over myſelf was, 
whenlT ſubmitted to confeſs to a party, who 
invited me to an expenſive diverſion; that 
my revenues were not equal to ſuch gol- 
den pleaſures; they would not ſuffer me 
however to ſtay behind, and with great 
reluctance I yielded to be treated. I took 
that opportunity of recommending myſelf 
to ſome office or employment, which they 
unanimouſly promiſed to procure me by 
their joint intereſt. | 

I had now entered into a ſtate of de- 
pendence, and had hopes, or fears, from 
almoſt every man I ſaw. If it be un- 
happy to have one patron, what 1s his 
miſery who has many ? I was obliged to 
comply with a thoufand caprices, to con- 
cur in a thoufand follies, and to counte- 
nance a thouſand errors. I endured in- 
numerable mortifications, if not from 
cruelty, at leaſt from negligence, which 


will creep in upon the kindeſt and moſt 
delicate minds, when they converſe with. 
out the mutual awe of equal condition, 
I found the ſpirit and vigour of liberty 
every moment z:nking in me, and a ſer- 
vile fear of diſpleaſing ſealing by degrees 
upon all my behaviour, till no word, or 
look, or action, was my own: As the 
ſolicitude to pleaſe increaſed, the power 
of pleaſing grew leſs, and I was always 
clouded with diffidence where it was moſt 
my intereſt and wiſh to ſhine. | 
My patrons conſidering me as belong- 
ing to the community, and therefore not 
the charge of any particular perſon, made 
no ſcruple of neglecting any opportunity 
of promoting me,which every one thought 
more properly the buſineſs of another, 
An account of my expectations and dit. 
appointments, and the ſucceeding vicil- 
litudes of my life, I ſhall give you in my 
following letter; which will be, I hope, of 
uſe to ſhew how ill he forms his ſchemes 
who expects happineſs without freedom, 
I am, &c. 
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an—_—__ AUPFERIEM MMETVENS POTIERE METALLIS 


LIBERTATE CARE T,— 


Hon. 


$0 HE, WHO POVERTY WITH HORROR VIEWS, 

WHO SELLS HIS FREEDOM IN EXCHANGE FOR GOLD, 
(FREEDOM FOR MINES OF WEALTH TOO CHEAPLY SOLD) 
SHALL MAKE EFERNAL SERVITUDE HIS FATE, 

AND FEEL A HAUGHTY MASTER'S GALLING WEIGHT. 


MR. RAMBLER, 

A} it is natural for every man to think 

himſelf of importarſce, yaur know- 
ledge of the world will incline you to 
forgive me, if I imagine your curioſity 
ſo much excited by the former yt of 
my narration as to make you de 
I ſhould proceed without any unneceſ- 
- fary arts of connection. I ſhall there- 
fore keep you no longer in ſuch ſu- 
ſpenſe, as perhaps my performance may 
not compenſate. 

In the gay company with which I was 
now united, I found thoſe a' :rements 
and delights, which the fri ndſhip of 
young men always affords; there was that 

openneſs which naturally produced con- 
 fidence, that affability which, in ſome 
meafure, ſoftened dependence, and that 
2rdour of profeſſion which incited hope. 
When our hearts weredilated with mer- 
Timent, promiſes were poured out with 


ire that 
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unlimited profuſion, and life and fortune 
were but a ſcanty ſacriſice to friendſhip; 
but when the hour came at which any 
effort was to be made, I had generally 
the vexation to find that my interell 
weighed nothing againſt the ſlighteſt 
amuſement, and that every petty avoca- 
tion was found a ſufficient plea for con- 
tinuing me in uncertainty and want. 
Their kindneſs was indeed fincere, when 
they promiſed they had no intention to 
deceive; but the ſame juvenile warmth 
which kindled their benevolence, gave 
force in the ſame proportion to every 
other paſſion, and I was forgotten as 
ſoon as any new pleaſure ſeized on their 
attention. 

Vagario told me one evening, that all 
my perplexities ſhould be ſoon at an end, 
and deſired me from that inſtant to throw 
upon him all care of my fortune, for a 
poſt of conſiderable value was that day 
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become yacant, and he knew his intereſt 
fatficient to procure it in the morning. 
He defired me to call on him early, that 

might be dreſſed ſoon enough to wait 
on the miniſter before any other appli- 
cation ſhould be made. I came as he 
appointed, with all the flame of grati- 
tude; and was told by his ſervant, that 
having found at his lodgings, when he 
came home, an acquaintance who was 
going to travel, he had been perſuaded 
to accompany him to Dover, and that 
they had taken po@-horles two hours 
before day. 

I was once very near to preferment hy 
the kindneſs of Charinus, who at my 
requeſt went to beg a place, which he 
thought me likely to fill with great re- 


putation, and in which I ſhould have 


many opportunities of promoting his in- 
tereſt iy return; and he pleaſed himſelf 
with imagining the mutual benefits that 
2 ſhould conter, and the advances that 
we ſhould make by our united ſtrength. 
Away therefore he went, equally warm 
with friendſhip and ambition, and left 
me to prepare acknowledgments ** 
his return. At length he came 
and told me that he had met in his way 
a party going to breakfaſt in the coun- 
try; that the ladies importuned him too 
much to be refuſed; and that, having 
paſſed the morning with them, he was 
come back to dreſs himſelf for a ball, to 
which he was invited for the evening. 

I have ſuffered ſeveral diſappointments 
from taylors and periwig-makers, who 
oy neglecting to perform their work with- 
held my patrons from court; and once 
failed of an eſtabliſhment for life by the 
delay of a ſervant, ſent to a neighbour- 
ing ſhop to repleniſh a ſnuff-hox. 

At laſt I thought my ſolicitude at an 
end, for an office fell into the gift of 
Hippodamus's father, who being then 
in the country, could not very ſpeedily 
fill it, and whoſe fondneſs would not 
have ſuffered him to refuſe his ſon a leſs 
reaſonable requeſt, Hippodamus there- 
fore ſet forward with great expedition, 
and I expe&ted every hour an account of 
his ſucceſs. A long time I waited with- 
out any intelligence; but at laſt received 
a letter from Newmarket, by which I 
was mformed that the races were begun, 
and I knew the vehemence of his paſ- 
lions too well to imagine that he could 
refuſe himſelf his favourite amuſement. 

You will not wonder that T was at laſt 
weary of the patronage of young men, 
etpecially as I found them not generally 
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to promiſe much greatey fidelity as they 
advance in life; for I obſerved that what 
they gained in ſteadineſs they loſt in be- 
nevolence, and grew colder to my inte- 
reſt as they became more diligent to pro- 
mote their own, I was convinced that 
their liberality was only profuſeneſs, that 
as chance directed they were equally ge- 
nerous to vice and virtue, that they we. e 
warm but becauſe they were thoughtleſs, 
and counted the ſupport of a friend only 
amongſt other gratifications of paſſion. 

My reſolution was now to ingratiate 
myſelf with men whoſe reputation was 
eſtabliſhed, whoſe high ſtations enabled 
them to prefer me, and whoſe age exempt- 
ed them from ſudden changes of inclina- 
tion. I was conſidered as a man of parts, 
and therefore eaſily found admifon to 
the table of Hilarius, the celebrated ora- 
tor, renowned equally for the extent of 
his knowledge, Ne elegance of his dic- 
tion, and the acuteneſs of his wit. Hi- 
larius received me with an appearance of 
great ſatisfaction, produced to me all his 
friends, and directed to me that part of 
his diſcourſe in which he moſt endea- 
voured to diſplay his imagination, I had 
now learned my own intereſt enough to 
ſupply him opportunities for ſmart re- 
marks and gay ſallies, which I never fail- 
ed to gcho and applaud. Thus I was 
gaining every hour on his affections, till 
untortunately, when the aſſembly was 
more ſplendid than uſual, his defire of 
admiration prompted him to turn his 
raillery upon me. I bore it for ſome 
time with great ſubmiſſion ; and ſucceſs 
encouraged him to redouble his attacks: 
at laſt my vanity prevailed over my 
prudence; I retorted his irony with ſuch 
ſpirit, that Hilarius, unaccuſtomed to 
reſiſtance, was diſconcerted, and ſoon 
found means of convincing me that his 
E was not to encourage a rival, 

ut to foſter a paraſite, 

I was then taken into the familiarity 
of Argutio, a nokleman eminent for 
judgment and criticiſm. He had con- 
tributed to my reputation by the praiſes 
which he had often beſtowed upon my 
writings, m which he owned that there 
were prodty of a genius that might riſe 
to high deg;ees oſ excellence, when time 
or information had reduced it's exube- 
rance. He therefore required me to con- 
ſult him before the publication of any 
new performance, and commonly pro- 
poſed innumerable alterations, without 
ſufficient attention to the general deſign, 
or regard to my form of ſtyle, and mode 
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of imagination. But theſe corrections 
he never failed to preſs as indiſpenſably 
neceſſary, and thought the leaſt delay of 
compliance an act of rebellion. The 
pride of an author made this treatment 
inſufferable; and I thought any tyranny 
eaſier to be borne than that which too 
from me the yie of my underſtanding. 
My next patron was Eutyches the 
ſtateſman, 22 was wholly engaged in 
publick affairs, and ſeemed to have no 
ambition but to be powerful and rich. 
I found his favour more permanent than 
that of the others, for there was a cer- 
tain price at, which it might be bought. 
He allowed nothing to humour, or to 
affection, but was always ready to pay 
liberally for the ſervice that he required. 
His demands were, indeed, very often 
fucu as virtue could not cafily conſent to 
gratiſy; but virtue is not to be conſulted 
when men arc to 1aiſe their tortunes by 
the favour of the great. His meaſures 
were cculured; I wrote in his defence, 
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and was recompenſed with a place, of 
which the profits were never received hy 
me without the pangs of remembering 
that they were the reward of wickednels ; 
a reward which nothing but that nece{- 
ſity, which the con{umption of my little 
eſtate in theſe wild purſuits had brought 
upon me, hindered me from throwing 
back in the face of my corruptor. 

At this time my uncle died without a 
will, and I became heir to a ſmall for. 
tune. I had refolution to throw off the 
ſplendour which reproached me to my- 
ſelf, and retire to an humbley ſtate; in 
which I am now endeavouring to re 
cover the dignity of virtue, and hope to 
make ſome reparation for my crime and 
follies, by informing others, who muy 
be led after the ſame pageants, that they 
are about to engage in a courſe of lite, 
in which they are to purchaſe, by a 
thouſand miſeries, the privilege of re- 
pentance. I am, &c. 
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1LILII Mors GRAVIS INCURAT, 
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IGNOTUS MORI TUR 8151. 


SEN ECA. 


TO tu, ALAS! TomM, 1 FEAR, 
THE YACE OF DFATH WILL TERRIBLE APPEAR, 


WHO IN HIS LIFE, FLATTERING HIS SENSELFSS PRIDE, 


BY REING KNOWN TO ALL THE WORLD BESIDE, 
DOES NOT HIMSELF, WHEN HE 1S DYING, KNOW, 
NOR WHAT HE 18, NOR WHITHER HE'S TO GO. 


Hure ſhewn, in a late eſſay, to what 

errors men are hourly betrayed by 
z miſtaken opinion of their own pow- 
ers, and a negligent inſpection of their 
own cnaracter, But as I then con- 
ned my cbfervations to common oc- 
Currences, and familiar ſcenes, I think 
it sucher to inquire, how far a nearer 
»cquancance with ourſelves is neceſſary 
to gur pretervation from crimes as well 
aß tollles, and how much the attentive 
rudy of our own minds may contribute 
fo jecure to us the approbat ion of that 
Heng to whom we are accountable for 
ear thoughts and our actzens, am whoſe 
tavour muſt finally conſtitute our total 
buppineis, | 

I: it be reaſonable to cftimate the dif- 
heutty of apy exterprize by frequent 


Cow. 


miſcarriages, it may juſtly be concluded 
that it is not eaſy for a man to know 
himſelf; for whereſoever we turn our 
view, we ſhall find almoſt all with whom 
we converſe ſo nearly as to judge ot 
their ſentiments, indulging more ta- 
vourable conceptions of Geir own virtue 
than they have been able to imprels 
upon others, and congratulating them- 
ſelves upon degrees of excellence which 
their fondeſt admirers cannot allow them 
to have attained. 

Thoſe repreſentations of imaginary 
virtue are generally conſidered as arts of 
hypocriſy, and as ſnares laid for conf. 
dence and praiſe, But I believe the ſu- 
{picion often unjuſt ; thoſe who thus pro- 
pagate their own reputation only ex- 
tend the fraud by which Ns er Seek 
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wemſelres deceived ; for this failing is 
incident to numbers, who ſezm to live 
without deſigns, competitions, or pur- 
ſuits ; it appears on occaſions which pro- 
miſe no acceſſion of honour or of profit, 
and to perſons from whom very little is 
to be hoped or feared. It is, indeed, 
hot eaſy to tell how far we may be blind- 
ed by the love of ourit'ves, when we 
reflect how much a ſecondary paſſion 
can cloud our judgment, and how few 
faults a man, in the firſt raptures of love, 
can diſcover in the perſon or conduct of 
his miſtreſs. 

To lay o all the ſources from 
which error own in upon him who con- 
templates his own character, woultl re- 
quire more exact knowledge of the hu- 


man heart than perhaps the moſt acute 


and laborious obſervers have acquired. 
Aud fince talſchood may be diverſified 


without end, it is not unlikely that 


every man admits an impoſture in ſome 


reſpect peculiar to himſelf, as his views 
tave been accidentally directed, or his 


eas particularly combined. 
Some fallacies, however, there are, 


more frequently infidious, which it may, 
perhaps, not be uſeleſs to detect; becauſe 
though they are groſs, they may be fatal, 
and vecaule nothing but attention is ne- 
cellary to defeat them. 


One ſophiſm by which men perſuade 
themſelves that they have thole virtues 
which they really want, is formed by 


. 
L 


the ſubſtitution of ſingle acts for habits. 
A miſer who once relieved a friend from 
the danger of a priſon ſuffers his ima- 
WS $g'nation to dwell for ever _ his own 


keroick generoſity: he yields his heart 


p to indignation at thoſe who are blind 
4 nerit, or mſenfihle to miſery, and who 


can pleaſe themſelves with the enjoy- 
ment of that wealth which they never 
permit others to partake. From any 


ad” 1. : 


enſures of the world, or reproaches of 


his conſcience, he has an appeal to ac- 


oon and to knowledge; and though his 
whole lite is a courſe of rapacity and 


gavarice, he concludes himſelf to be ten- 


Aer and liberal, becauſe ke has once per- 


formed an act of liberality and tender- 


=D nels. 


As a glaſs which magnifies objects by 
the approach of one end to the eye, leſ- 
F ſens them by the application of the other, 


= 0 vices are extenuated by the inverſion 
et that fallacy, by which virtues are 
| ugmented. Thoſe faults which we can- 
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not conceal from our own notice, are 
conſidered, however frequent, not as ha- 
bitual corruptions, or ſettled practices, 
but as eafual failures, and ſingle lapics. 
A man who has, from year to year, {ſet 
his country to ſale, cither for the grati- 
fication of his ambition or reſentment, 
confeſſes that the heat of party now and 
then betrays the ſevereſt virtue to mea- 
{ures that cannot be ferioufly defended. 
He that ſpends his days and nights in 
riot and debauchery, owns that his pat- 
ſions oftentimes overpower his reſolu- 
tion. But each comforts himſelf that his 
faults are not without precedent, for 
the beſt and the wiſeſt men have given 
way to the violence of ſudden temptations. 

There are men who always confound 
the praiſe of goodneſs with the practice, 
and who believe themſelves mild and 
moderate, charitable and faithful, be- 
cauſe they have exerted their eloquence 
in commendation of mildneſs, fidelity, 
and other virtues. This is an error al- 
molt univerſal among thoſe that converſe 
much with dependents, with ſuch whoie 
fear or intereſt diſpoſes them to a teem- 
ing reverence for any declamation, how- 
ever enthuſiaſtick, and ſubmiſſion to any 
boaſt, however arrogant. Having none 
to recal their attention to their lives, they 
rate themſelves by the goodneſs of their 
opinions, and forget how much more 
eaſily men may ſhew their virtue in their 
talk than in their actions. 

The tribe is likewiſe very numerous 
of thoſe who regulate their lives, not by 
the ſtandard of re'igion, but the mea- 
ſure of other men's virtue; who lull their 
own remorſe with the remembrance of 
crimes more atrocious than their own, 
and ſeem to believe that they are not bal 
while another can be found worie. 

For eſcaping the and a thouſand 
other deceits many expedients have bee: 
propoſed. Some have recommended the 


frequent conſultation of a wile friend ad- 


mitred to intimacy, and encouraged to 
finccrity. But this appears a remedy by 
no means adapted to general ule: for in 
order to ſecure the virtue of one, it pre- 
ſuppoſes more virtue in two than Will 
generally be foun.l, In the firſt, ſuch 
a delire of rectitude aud amendment, 23 
may incline him to hear his own accula- 
tion from the mouth of him whom he 
eſteems, and by whom, th-r-fore, he will 
always hope that his faults are not di- 
covered; and in the ſecond ſuch zel 
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and honeſty, as will make him content 
for his friend's advantage to loſe his 
kindneſs. | 

A long life may be paſſed without 
finding a friend in whoſe underſtanding 
and virtue we can equally confide, and 
whole opinion we can value at once for 
it's juſtneſs and ſincerity. A weak man, 
however honeſt, is not qualified to judge. 
A man of the world, however penetrat- 
ing, is not fit to counſel. Friends are 
often choſen for ſimilitude of manners, 
and therefore each palliates the other's 
failings, becauſe they are his own. 
Friends are tender, and unwilling to 

ve pain; or they are nitercited, and 
earful to offend. 

Theſe objections have inclined others 
to adviie, that he who would know him- 
ſelf ſhould conſult his enemies, remem- 
ber the reproaches that are vented to his 
face, and liſten for the cenſures that are 
uttered in private. For his great buſineſs 
is to know his faults; and thoſe malig- 
nity will diſcover, and reſentment will 
reveal. But this precept may be often 
fruſtrated; for it ſeldom happens that 
rivals or opponents are {uttered to come 
near enough to know our conduct with 
im much exactre!s as that conſcience 
thould allow and reflect the accuſation. 
The charge of an enemy is often totally 
falſe, and commonly io mingled with 
falſchood, that the mind takes advantage 
from the failure of one part to difcredit 
the rett, and never ſuffers any diſturbance 
afterward from ſuch partial reports, 

Yet it ſeems that enemies have been 
always found by experience the moſt 
faithful monitors; for adverſity has ever 
been conſidered as the ſtate in which a 
man moſt eaſily becomes acquainted with 
himſelf, and this effect it muſt produce 
by withdrawing flatterers, whoſe buſi- 
neſs is to hide our weakneſſes from us, 
or by giving looſe to malice, and licence 
ro reproach z or at leaſt by cutting off 
thoſe pleaſures which called us away 
trom meditation on our own conduct, 
and repreſſing that pride which too euſily 
perſuades us that we merit whatever we 
enjoy 


Part of theſe benefits it is in every 


man's power to procure to himſelf, by 
alligning proper portions of his life to 
the examination of the reſt, and by put- 
ring himſelf frequently in ſuch a ſitua- 
tion, by retirement and abſtraction, as 
ruay weaken the influence of external ob- 
ts, By this pjattice he muy obtain the 
* 


ſolitude of adverſity without it's melay, 
choly, it's inſtructions without it's cen. 
ſures, and it's ſenſibility without it's 
perturbations, 

The neceſſity of ſetting the world at 
a diſtance from us, when we are to take 


a ſurvey of ourſelves, has ſent many 


from high ſtations to the ſeveritics of a 
monaſtick life; and, indeed, every man 
deeply engaged in buſineſs, if all regard 
to another ſtate be not extinguiſhed, 
muſt have the conviction, though per- 
haps not the reſolution, of Valdeſſo,wli, 
when he ſolicited Charles the Fifth to 
diſmiſs him, being aſked whether he 
retired upon ditguit, anſwered that he 
laid down his commiſſion for no othei 
reaſon but becauſe there ought to be jom? 
time for ſober reflection between the l 
of a ſoldier and his death. * 
There are few conditions which do 
not entangle us with ſublunary hopc; 
and fears, from which it 15 neceſſary tc 
be at intervals diſencumbered, that wi 
may place ourſelves in his preſence w 
views effects in their cauſes, and action 
in their motives; that we may, as Chi 
Iingworth expreſſes it, conſider thins 
as if there were no other beings in tt 
world but God and ourſelves; or.. 
uſe language yet more awful, 22ay cv 
mune with our own hearts, and be fil 


Death, ſays Seneca, falls heavy ::p.. 


him who is too much known to then. 
and too little to himſelf: and Pontans, 
a man celebrated among the early rcitor- 
ers of literature, thought the ſtudy of ou 
own heaits of ſo much importance, that 
he has recommended it from his tomb. 

'© Sum Foannes Jowianus Pontanu., 
« quem amaverunt bone muſæ, juſpext- 
* runt viri probi, honeflaverunt rege. 
* domant; jam ſcis qui fim, vel qui Ye. 
 ttus fuerim; ego vero te, hoſbes, uh. 
 cere in tenebris nequeo, ſed teipſum i! 
© noſcas rogo. I am Pontanus, below 
© by the powers of literature, adm: 
© by men of worth, and dignified by tit 
© monarchs of the world. Thou know: 
© eſt now who I am, or more prope!) 
© whoI was. For thee, ſtranger, 1 wi 
am in darkneſs cannot know thee ; bu! 
© I intreat thee to know thyſelf.” 

I hope every reader of this paper wi. 
conſider himſelf as engaged to the ob!:r- 
vation of a precept, which the wildcu 
and virtue of all ages have concurrcd ! 
enforce; a precept diftated. by pti110!% 
phers, inculcated by poets, and fatihc 
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b b, ; FAS TREPIDET 


AND SOWNX THEIR SEEDS 


- HERT is nothing recommended 


%) 


8 with greater frequency among the 


Nrayer pocts of antiquity, than the ſe- 
cure poſſeſſion of the preſent hour, and 
the diſmiſſion of all the cares which in- 
trude upon our quiet, or hinder, by im- 
portunate perturbations, the enjoyment 
Wof thoſe delights which our condition 
Pappens to ſet before us. : 
| The ancient poets are, indeed, by 
ro means unexceptionable teachers of 
morality; their precepts are to be al- 


Laays conſidered as the ſallies of a ge- 


Wius intent rather upon giving pleaſure 
than inſtruction, eager to take every ad- 
Fantage of inſmuation; and, provided 


e paſnons can be engaged on it's fide, 


Every little ſolicitous about the ſuffrage 
Wot reaſon. | 

he darkneſs and uncertainty through 
mich the heathens were compelled to 
wunder in the purſuit of happineſs, may 
Ended be alleged as an excule for many 
of their ſeducing invitations to imme- 
Adiate enjoyment, which the moderns, by 
hom they have been imitated, have not 
to plead, It is no wonder that ſuch a 
lad no promiſe of another ſtate ſhould 


* 


eagerly turn their thoughts upon the im- 
pProvement of that which was before 


them; but ſurely thoſe who are ac- 
auainted with the hopes and fears of 
eternity might think it neceſſary to put 
bme reſtraint upon their imagination, 
and reflect, that by echoing the ſongs 
of the ancient bacchanals, and tranſ- 
mitting the maxims of paſt debauchery, 
they not only prove that they want in- 
ention, but virtue, and ſubmit to the 
Ra rvility of imitation only to copy that 
of which the writer, if he was to live 
now, would often be aſhamed. ' 
Yet as the errors and follies of a 
ag great genius are ſeldom without ſome ra- 
diations of underſtartding, by which 
=cner minds may be enlightened, the 
mneitements to pleaſure are, in thoſe au- 
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thors, generally mingled with ſuch re- 
flections upon life, as well deſerve to be 
conſidered diſtinctly from the purpoſes 
for which they are produced, and to be 
treaſured up as the ſettled concluſions of 
extenſive o lervation, acute ſagacity, and 
mature experiences, 

It is not without true judgment that 
on theſe occaſions they often warn their 
readers againſt enquiries into futurity, 
and ſolicitude about events which lie hid 
in cauſes yet unactive, and which time 
has not brought forward into the view 
of reaſon. An idle and thoughtleſs re- 
ſignation to chance, without any ſtrug- 
gle againſt calamity, or endeavour after 
advantage, is indecd below the dignity 


of a reaſonable being, in whoſe power 


Providence has put a great part even of 
his preſent happineſs; but it ſhews an 
equal 1gnorance of our proper ſphere, to 
haraſs onr thoughis with conjectures 
about things not yet in being. How 
can we regulate events of which we yet 
know not whether they will ever hap- 
pen? And why ſhould we think, with 
painful anxiety, about that on vhich our 
thoughts can have no influence ? 

It is a maxim commonly received, 
that a wiſe man is never ſurpriſed; and, 
perhaps, this exemption from aſtoniſh= 
ment may be imagined to proceed from 
ſuch a proſpet into futurity, as gave 
previous intimation of thoſe evils which 
often fall unexpected upon others that 
have leſs foreſight. But the truth is, 
that things to come, except when they 
approach very nearly, are equally hidden 
from men of all degrees of underſtand- 
ing; and if a wiſe man is not amazed at 
ſudden occurrences, it is not that he has 
thought more, but leſs upon futurity, He 
never conſideręd things not yet exiſting 
as the proper objects of his attention; he 
never indulged dreams till he was deceiv- 
ed by their phantoms, nor ever realized 
noncntities to his mind. He is not 


ſurpriſed 
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ſurpriſed becauſe he is not diſappointed, 
and 


he efcapes diſappointment becauſe 
he never torins any expectations. 


The concern about things to come, 


that is ſo juſtly cenſured, is not the reſult” 
of thoſe general reflections on the vari- 
ableneſs of fortune, the uncertainty oft 
life, and the univerſal inſecurity of ll 
kuman acquiſitions, which muſt always 
be ſuggeſted by the view of the world; 
but ſuch a deſponding anticipation of 
misfortune, as fixes the mind upon 


tcenes of gloom and melancholy, and 


makes fear predominant in every ima- 
gination. : 

Anxiety of this kind is nearly of the 
fame nature with jealouſy in love, and 
ſulpicion in the — commerce of 
life; a temper which kecps the man al- 
ways in alarms, diſpoſes him to judge 
of every thing in a manner that leaſt fa- 
yours his own quiet, fills him with per- 

tual ſtratagems of counteraction, wears 
him out in ſchemes to obviate evils which 
never threatened him, and at length per- 
haps contributes to the production of 
thoſe miſchiefs of which it had raiſed 
ſuch dreadful apprehenſions. 

It has been uſual in all ages for mo- 
raliſts to repreſs the ſwellings of vain 
Hope by repreſentations of the innume- 
rable caſualties to which life is ſubject, 
and by inſtances of the unexpetted de- 
feat of the wiſeit ſchemes of policy, and 
ſudden ſubverſions of the higheſt emi- 
nences of greatneſs. It has, perhaps, 
not begn equally obſerved, that all 
thele examples afford the proper antidote 
to fear as well as to hope, and may be 
applied with no leſs efficacy as conſola- 
tions to the timorous, than as reſtraints 
to the proud. 

Evil is uncertain in the ſame degree 
as good; and for the reaſon that we 
ought not to hope too ſecurely, we ought 
not to fear with too much dejection. 
The ſtate of the world is continually 
changing, and none can tell the reſult of 
the next viciſhtude. Whatever is afloat 
in the ſtream of time, may, when it is 
very near us, be driven away by an ac- 
cidental blaſt, which ſhall happen to 
eroſs the general courſe of the current. 
"The ſudden accidents by which the pow- 
erful are depreſſed, may fall upon thoſe 
whoſe malice we fear ; and the greatneſs 
by which we expect to be overborne may 
become another proof of the falſe flat- 
teries of fortune. Our enemies may be- 
ome weak, or we grow ſtrong, before 
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our encounter; or we may advance 
_ each other without ever meeting, 
There are, indeed, natural evils which 
we can flatter ourſelves with no hopes 
of eſcaping, and with little of ddaying ; 
but of the ills which are apprehended 
from human malignity, or the oppoſi. 
tion of rival —. we may alway; 
alleviate the terror by confidering tha 
our perſecutors are weak and ignorant, 
and mortal like ourſelves. 

The misfortunes which ariſe from the 
concurrence of unhappy incidents ſhoul 
never be ſuffered to diſturb us before they 
happen; becauſe, if the breaſt be onc: 
laid open to the dread of mere poſſibi. 
lities of miſery, life mult be given a prey 
to diſmal ſolicitude, and quiet mult be 
loſt for ever. 

It is remarked by old Cornaro, that 
it is abſurd to be afraid of the natural 
diſſolution of the body; becauſe it muſt 
certainly happen, and can by no caution 
or artifice be avoided. Whether thi 
ſentiment be entirely juſt, I ſhall not x. 
amine ; but certainly, if it be improper 
to fear events which muſt happen, it i, 
yet more evidently contrary to right rea- 
fon to fear thoſe which may never hap- 
pen, and which, if they ſhould come 
upon us, we cannot reſiſt. 

As we ought not to give way to fear 
any more than indulgence to hope, be- 
caute the objects both of fear and hope 
are yet uncertain, ſo we ought not to 
truſt the repreſentations of one more than 
of the other, becauſe they are both equally 
fallacious ; as hope enlarges happineſs, 
fear aggravates calamity. It is — 
rally allowed, that no man ever found 
the happineſs of poſſeſſion proportionate 
to that expectation which incited his de- 
ſire, and invigorated his purſuit; nor has 
any man found the evils of life ſo for-. 
midable in reality, as they were deſcribed 
to him by his own imagination; every 
fpecies of diſtreſs brings with it ſome pe- 
culiar ſupports, ſome unforeſeen means 
of reſiſt ing, or power of enduring. Tay- 
lor juitly blames ſome pious perſons, wha 
indulge their fancies too much, ſet them- 
ſelves, by the force of imagination, in 
the place of the ancient martyrs and con- 
feſſors, and queſtion the validity of their 
own faith, becauſe they ſhrink at the 
thoughts of flames and tortures. * It 
cis,“ ſays he, © ſufficient that you art 
© able to encounter the temptations which 
© now aſſault you; when God ſends trials, 


© he may ſend ſtrength,” / 
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All fear is in itſelf painful; and, when 

it conduces not to latety, is paintul with- 
out uſe. Every conſideration, therefore, 
ry which roundleis terrors may be re- 
moved, adds ſomething to human hap- 
—_ inc. It is likewiſe not unworthy of 
emark, that in proportion as our cares 
ere employed upon the future, they are 
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abſtracted from the preſent, from the only 
time which we can call our own ; and of 
which, if we neglect the duties to make 
proviſion againſt viſionary attacks, we 
thall certainly counteract our own pur- 
poſe; for he, doubtle(s, miſtakes his true 
intereſt, who thinks that he can increaſe 
his fatety when he impairs his virtue, 
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EFPHERE are few tafks more un- 
. grateful than for perſons of mo- 
deſty to ſpeak their own praiſes. In foine 
WS c3ſes, however, this mult be done for thc 
general good; and a generous ſpirit will 
on ſuch occaſions after it's merit, and 
vindicate itſelf with becoming warmth, 
My circumſtances, Sir, are very hard 
and peculiar, Could the world be brought 
to treat me as I deſerve, it would be a 
= publick benefit. This makes me apply 
to you, that my caſe being fairly ſtated 
in a paper ſo generally eſteemed, I may 
BE {ulter no longer from ignorant and child- 
= iſh prejudices. 
My elder brother was a Jew, A very 
reſpectable perion, but ſomewhat auſtere 
in his manners: highly and deſervedly 
valued by his near relations and inti- 
mates, but utterly unfit for mixing in a 
We larger ſociety, or gaining a general ac- 
quaintance among mankind. In a ve- 
nerable old age he retired from the world, 
and I in the bloom of youth came into 
Fit, ſucceeding him in all his dignitics ; 
and formed, as I might reaſonably flatter 
& myſelf, to be the object of univerſal love 
and eſteem. Joy and gladneſs were born 
with me; cheerfulneſs, good humour, 
and benevolence, always attended and en- 
deared my fancy. That time is long 
© paſt. So long, that idle imaginations 
are apt to fancy me wrinkled, old, and 
diſagreeable; but, unleſs my looking- 
E glaſs deceives me, I have not yet. loſt 
one charm, one beauty of my earlieſt 
BE years. However, thus far is too certain, 
J am to every body juſt what they chuſe 
o think me, fo that to very few 1 ap- 
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pear in my right ſhape; and, though 
naturally I am the friend of human kind, 
to tew,very few comparatively, am I uſe- 
ful or agreeable. 

This is the more grievous, as it is 
utterly impoſſible for me to avoid bein 
in all torts of places and companies; and 
Jam therefore liable to meet with per- 
3 atfronts and injuries. Though I 
ave as natural an antipathy to cards and 
dice, as ſome mou have to a cat, many 
and many an aſſembly am I forced to 
endure; and, though reſt and compo- 
{ure are my peculiar joy, am worn out 
and haraſfed to death with journies by 
men and women of quality, who never 
take one but when I can be of the party. 
Some, on a contrary extreme, will never 
receive me but in bed, where they ſpend 
at leaſt half of the time I have to ſtay 
with them; and others are ſo monſtrouſ- 
ly ill-bred as ta take phyſick on pur- 
poſe when they have reaſon to expect me. 
Thoſe who keep upon terms of more 
politeneſs with me, are generally ſo cold 
and conſtrained in their behaviour, that 
I cannot but perceive myſelf an unwel- 
come gueſt; and even among perſons de- 
ſerving of eſteem, and who certainly have 
a value for me, it is too evident that, ge- 
nerally, whenever I come I throw a dul- 
neſs oyer the whole company, that I am 
entertained with a formal {tiff civility, 
and that they are glad when I am fairly 
gone, 

How bitter muſt this kind of recep- 
tion be to one formed to inſpire delight, 
admiration, and love! To one capable 
of anſwering and rewarding the greateſt 
warmth and delicacy of ſentzments ! 

x | ] was 
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I was bred up among a ſet of excel- 
lent pcople, who affectionately loved me, 
and treated me with the utmoſt honour 
and reſpett. It would be tedious to re- 
late the variety of my adventures, and 
ſtrange viciſſitudes ot my fortune in many 
different countries. Here in England 
there was a time when I lived accord - 
mg to my heart's deſire. Whenever I 
appeared, publick aſſomblies appointed 
for my reception were crouded with per- 
ons of quaiity and faſhion, carl; dreft 
as for 2 court, to pay me their devoirs. 
Cheertul hoſpitality eyery where crowned 
my board, and I was looked upon in 
every country paxiſh as a kind of ſocial 
bond between the ſquire, the parſon, and 
the tenants. The laborious poor every 
where bleſt my appearance: they do 10 
ſtill, and kerp their beſt cloaths to do 
e honour ; though, as much as I de- 
light in the honeſt country tclks, they do 
now and then throw a pot of alc at my 
head, and ſometimes an unlucky boy will 
drive his cricket - ball full in my face. 
Eyen in theſe my beſt days therg were 
rſons who thought me too demure and 
grave. I mutt, foriooth, by all means 
be inſtructed by foreign maiters, and 
taught to dance and play. This method 
of education was io contrary to my ge- 


nius, formed for much nobler entertain- 


ments, that it did not ſucceed at all. 

I fell next into the hands of a very 
different ſet. They were ſo exceſſively 
ſcandalized at the gaietv of my appear- 
ance, as not only to deſpoil me of the fo- 
reign fopperies, the paint and the patches 
that I had been tzicked out with by my 
laſt misjudging tutors, but they rubbed 
me of every innocent ornament I had 
from my infancy heen uſed to gather in 
the fields and gardens; nay, they black- 
ed my face, and covered me all over with 
a habit of mourning, and that too very 
coorie and awkward, I was now ob- 
liged to ſpend my whole life in hearing 
ſermons z nor permitted ſo much as to 
{mile upon any occaſion, 

In this melancholy diſguiſe I became 
2 perfect bugbear to all children and 
young folks. Wherever I cane there 
was a general huſh, and immediate ſtop 
to all pleaſantneſs of look or diſcourſe ; 
and not being. permitted to talk with 
them in my own language at that time, 
they took ſuch a diſguſt to me in thoſe 
tedious hours of yawning, that having 
tranſmitted it to their childpen, I cannot 
now be heard, though it is long ſince I 


companion ſhould I be ! to every ons 
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have recovered my natural form, 5 
3 tone of voice. Would thy 
ut receive my viſits kindly, and liſten 
to what I could tell them. let me ſay 
it without vanity—how charming z 


could T talk on the ſubjects moſt int. 
reſting and moſt pleaſing. With the 
great, and ambitious I would diſccur} 
pt hanours and advancements, of di. 
tinctions to which the whole world lion! 
be witneis, of vnenvied dignities and du. 
rable preferments. To the rich I won! 
tell of inexhauſtible treaſures, and th 


fure method to attain them. I woil{ . 
teach them to put out their money on te 1y 
beft intereſt; and inſtruct the lovers f i 
pleaſure how to ſecure and improve it m 
the higheſt degree. The beauty hot 
learn of me how to preſerve an everlat. fa 
ing bloom. To the afflicted I woul! 24. en 
miniſter comfort, and relaxation tobt nc 
buſy. a th 
As I dare promiſe myſelf you wil c 
attet the truth of ail I have advanced, 
there is no doubt but many will be de. BARS 
ſirous of improving their acqaintance ti 
with me; and that 1 may not be thougit Ne 


too difficult, I will tell you, in ſhort, tt 
how 1 with ta be received. E701 

You mutt know, I equally late laz 
idleneſs and hurry. I would every wher: 
be welcomed, at a tolerably early hau, 
with decent good-humour and gratitude, 
I mult be attended in the great halls, pe. 
culiarly appropriated to me with relpect 
but I do not inſiſt upon finery; proprict; 
of appearance, and perfect neatneſs, is 
al! I require. I muſt at dinner be treates 
with a temperate, but chearſul foci! 
meal; hoth the neighbours and the pod 
ſhould he the better for me. Some time 
Imuſt have tete-a-tete with my kind en. 
tertainers, and the reſt of my viſit ſhov!! 
he ſpent in pleatant walks and airins; 
among ſets ot agreeable people, in uc 
diſcourſe as I ſhall naturally dictate; or 
in reading ſome tew ſelected out of the- 
numberleſs books that are dedicated t 
A name that, 


As thoſe converſations a "I 
books ſhould be both well choſen, 9 
give ſome advice on that head may po- 


taken up. 


| fibly turniſh you with a future paper: 


half will be of great ſervice, to, good 


and any thing you ſhall offer on my = © 
ES 1 
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Mr. Rambler, your faithful friend ant 
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NON ECO MENDOSOS AUSIM DEFENDERE MOR ES, 
FALSAQUE PRO VITIIS ARMA TENERE MEISs p 


Ovid. 


CORRUPTED MANNERS I SHALL NE'ER DEFEND; 
NOR, FALSELY WITTY, FOR MY FAULTS CONTENDs 


HOUGH the fallibility of man's 
reaſon, and the narrowneſs of his 
knowledge, are very liberally confeſſed, 


vet the conduct of thoſe who ſo willing- 


ly admit the weakneſs of human nature, 


bens to diſcern that this acknowledg- 
nent is not altogether ſincere; at leaſt, 


that moſt make it with a tacit reſerve in 
favour of themſelves, and that with what - 


erer caſe they give up the claim of their 


neighbours, they are deſirous of being 
thought exempt from faults in their own 
conduct, and from error in their opinions. 

The certain and obſtinate oppoſition, 
which we may obſerve made to confuta- 
tion, however clear, and to reproof, how- 
ever tender, is an undoubte1 argument, 
that ſome dormant privilege is thought 
to be attacked; for as no man can loſe 
what he neither poſſeſſes, nor imagines 
himſelf to poſſeſs, or be defrauded of that 


to which he has no right, it is reaſonable 


to ſuppole that thoſe who break out into 
fury at the ſofteſt contradiction, or the 


. lighteſt cenſure, ſince _ apparently 


conclude themſelves injured, muſt fancy 
ſome ancient immunity violated, or ſome 
natural prerogative invaded. To be 
miſtaken, if they thought tliemſelves li- 
able to miſtake, could not be conſidered 
as either ſhametul or wonderful, and they 
would not receive with ſo much emotion 
intelligence which only informed them 
of what they knew before, nor ſtruggle 
with ſuch earneſtneſs again an attack 
that deprived them of nothing to which 
they held themſclves entitled. 

It is related of one of the philoſophers, 
that when an account was brought him of 
his ſon's death, he received it only, with 
this reflection I knew that my ſon 
was mortal. He that is convinced cf 
an error, if he had the ſame knowle:lyc 
of his own weakneſs, would, initead of 
training for artifices, and brooding ma- 
lignity, only regard ſuch overſights as 
the appendages of humanity, and paci- 
fy hi nit i 6 

himſelf with conſidering that he had 
Aways known man to be a fallible being. 


FLPHINSTONe 


If it be true that moſt of our paſſions 
are excited by the novelty of objects, there 
is little reaſon for doubting that to be 
conſidered as ſubject to fallacies of ratio- 
cination, or imperfection of knowledge, 
is to a great part of mankind entirely 
new; for it is impoſſible to fall into any 
company where there is not ſome regu- 
lar and eſtabliſned ſubordination, with- 
out finding rage and venemence produced 
only by difference of ſentiments about 
things in which neither of the diſputants 
have any other intereſt than what pro- 
ceeds from their mutual unwillingnels to 
give way to any opinion that may bring 
upon them the ding race of being wrong. 

I have heard of one, that, having ad- 
vanced ſome erroneous doctrines in phi- 
lolophy, refuſed to fee the experiments 
by which they were confuted: and the 
obſervation of every day will give new 
proofs with how. much induſtry ſabter- 
fuges and evaſjons are ſought to decline 
the preſſure of reſiſtleſs arguments, how 
often the ſtate of the queſtion is altered, 
how often the antagoniſt is wiltully 
miſrepreſented, and in how much * 
plexity the cleareſt poſitions are involved 
by thote whom they happen to oppoſe. 

Of all mortals, none ſeem to have 
been more infected with this ſpecies os 
vanity than the race of writers, whole 
reputation ariſing ſolely from their un- 
derſtanding, gives them a very delicate 
ſen{ibility of any violence attempted on 
their literary honour. It is not un- 
pleaſing to remark with what ſolicitude 
men of acknowledged abilities will en- 
deavour to palliate abſurdities and re- 


concile contradictions, only to obviate 


eriticifins to which all human perform- 
ances muſt ever be expofed, and from 
which they can never faffer, but when 
they teach the world, by a vain and r: 
diculous impatience, to think them ef 
importance. 

Dryden, whoſe warmth of fancy an 
ha of compoſition very frequently hour 


- ricd him into inaccuracics, heard him - 


K ſelf 


* 
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ſelf ſometimes expoſed to ridicule for 
having ſaid in one of his tragedies— 

I follow fate, which does too faſt purſue* 
That no man could at once follow and 
be followed, was, it may be thought, 
too plain to be long diſputed ; and the 
truth is, that Dryden was apparently 


+ betrayed into the blunder by the double 


meaning of the word Fate, to which in the 


former part of the verſe he had annexed. 


the idea of Fortune, and in the latter that 
of Death; ſo that the ſenſe only was, 
though purſued by Death, I will not re- 
fign myſelf to deſparr, but will follozy 
Fortune, and do and ſuffer what is ap- 
pointed. This, however, was not com- 
pletely expreſſed; and Drvden being de- 
termined not to give way to his cri- 
ticks, never confeſſed that he had been 
ſurprized by an ambiguity ; but finding 
luckily in Virgil an account of a man 
moving in a circle, with this exprefſion 
— Ft ſe ſequiturque fugitque Here, 
ſays he, © is the paſſage in imitation © 

« which I wrote the line that my cri- 
© ticks were pleaſed to condemn az non- 
© ſenſe; not but I may ſometimes write 
© nonſenſe, though they have not the 
fortune to find it. 

Every one ſecs the folly of ſuch mean 
doublings to eſcape the purſuit of cri- 
ticiſm; nor is there a ſingle reader of 
this poet who would not have paid him 
greater veneration, had he ſhewn con- 
tciouſneſs enough of his own ſuperiority 
to ſet ſuch cavils at defiance, and owned 
that he ſometimes flipped into errers 
by the tumult of his imagination, and 
the multitude of his ideas. 

It is happy when this temper diſco- 
vers itſelf only- in little things, which 
may be right or wrong without any in- 
fluence on the virtue or happineſs of 
mankind. We may, with very little 
inquietude, fee a man perſiſt in a pro- 
Jet which he has found to be impracti- 
cable, live in an inconvenient houſe he- 
cauſe it was contrived by himſelf, or 
wear a coat of a particular cut in hopes 
by perſeverance to bring it into faſhion. 
Theſe are indeed follies, but thy are 
only follies ; and, however wild or ridi- 
culous, can very little affect others. 

But ſuch pride, once indulged, too 
frequently operates upon more import- 
ant objects, and inclines men not only 
to vindicate their errors, but their vices ; 
to perſiſt in practices which their own 
hearts condemn, only leſt they ſhould 


ſeem to feel reproaches, or be made 
wiſer by the advice of others; or to ſearch 
for ſophiſms tending to the confuſion 
of all principles, and the evacuation g 
all duties, that they may not appear t 
act what they are not able to detend. 
Let every man who finds vanity 0 


far predominant as to betray him to the WM 
- danger of this laſt degree of corruption, 


_ a moment to conſider what w. 
2 the conſequences of the plea which 
he is about to offer for a practice to 
which he knows himſelf not led at {ri 
by reaſon, but impelled by the violence 


of defire, ſurprized by the ſuddenne; MW 


of paſſion, or ſeduced by the ſoft ap. 
proaches of temptation, and by imp:r. 
ceptible gradations of guilt. Let hin 
confider what he is going to commit, 
by forcing his underitanding to patro. 


niſe thoſe appetites which it is it's chic 


buſineſs to hinder and reform. 

The cauſe of virtue requires fo litt!: 
art to defend it, and good and evi, 
when they have been once ſhewn, are {; 
caſily diſtinguiſhed, that ſuch apologit; 
ſeldom gain proſeiytes to their parts, 
nor have their fallacies power to deccir: 
any but thoſe whoſe deſires have cloud 
their diſcernment. All that the beit {z- 
culties thus employed can perform 


to perſuade the hcarers that the m 
hopeleſs whom they only thought vi 


cious, that corruption has paſſe! £7 


his manners to his principles, tht «| 


endeavours for his recovery are with 
proſpe&t of ſucceſs, and that nothi 
remains but to avoid him as infecl'c.. 
or hunt him down as deſtruR ive. 


But if it be ſuppoſed that he may im. . 5 


poſe on his audience by partial rep 


ſentations of conſequences, intricate d. 
duttions of remote cauſes, or perplext: 


combinations of ideas, which hav: 
various relations appear different 2: 
viewed on different Fes; that he mi 
ſometimes puzzle the weak and wer 
meaning, and now and then ſeduce, 
the admiration of his abilities, a you. 


mind ſtill fluctuating in unſettled t. 


tions, aud neither fortified by influ 
tion, nor enlightened by experience; )* 
what mutt be the event of ſuch atrium 
A man cannot ſpend all his life in ts 
lick: age, or diſeaſe, or ſolitude, ! 
bring 600 hours of ſerious cont! 
tion; and it will then afford no conte 
to think that he has extended the & 
minion of vice, that he has loaded him: 
ſelf with the crimes of others, and ca 
nova 
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never know the extent of his own wick - 
Aneſs, or make reparation for the miſ- 
chief that he has cauſed, There 1s not, 
perhaps, in all the ſtores of ideal an- 


guiſn, a thought more painful than the 


conſciouſneſs of having propagated cor- 
ruption by vitiating principles, of hav- 
ing not only drawn others from the 
paths of virtue, but blocked up the way 
by which they ſhould return, of having 
blinded them to every beauty but the 
paint of pleaſure, and deatened them 
to every call but the alluring voice of 


2 the ſyrens of deſtruction. 


There is yet another danger in this 
practice: men who cannot deceive others 
are very often ſucceſsful in deceiving 
themſelves; they weave their ſophiſtry 
till their own reaſon is entangled, and 
repeat their poſitions till they are cre- 
dited by themſelves : by often contend- 


ing they grow fincere in the cauſe, and 
by long wiſhing for demonſtrative ar- 


guments, they at laſt bring themſelves 


W to fancy that they have found them. 


They are then at the uttermoſt verge of 


$ wickedneſs, and may die without havy- 
ing that light rekindled in their minds 
ich their own pride and contumacy 


have extinguiſhed. 
The men who can be charged with 
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feweſt failings, either with reſpe& to 
abilities or virtue, are —— moſt 
ready to allow them: for, not to dwell 
on things of ſolemn and awful conſi- 
deration, the humility of confeſſors, the 
tears of ſaints, and the dying terrors of 

erſons eminen tor piety and innocence, 
it is well known that Czſar wrote an 
account of the errors committed by him 
in his wars of Gaul; and that Hip- 
pocrates, whole name is perhaps in ra- 
tional eſtimation greater than Cæſar's, 
warned poſterity againſt a miſtake into 


Which he had fallen. So much, ſays 


Celſus, © does the open and artleſs con- 
feſſion of an error become a man con- 
* {cious that he has enough remaining 
© to ſupport his character,” 

As all error is meanneſs, it is incum- 
bent on every man who conſults his own 
dignity, to retract it as ſcon as he diſ- 
covers it, without fearing any cenſure ſo 
much as that of his own mind. As juſ- 
tice requires that all injuries ſhould be 
repaired, it is the duty of him who has 
leduced others by bad practices, or falſe 
notions, to endeavour that ſuch as have 
adopted his errors ſhould know his re- 
traction, and that thoſe who have learned 
vice by his example, ſhould by his ex- 
ample be taught amendment. 
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OF ALL THE*'WOES THAT LOAD THE MOR TAL STATE, 
WHATE'ER THY POR TION, MILDLY MEET THY FATEz 


BUT EASE IT AS THOU CAS ST 


3 830 large a part of human life paſſes 


in a ſtate contrary to our natural 
deſires, that one of the principal topicks 
of moral inſtruction is the art of bear- 
ing calamities. And ſuch is the certain- 


ty of evil, that it is the duty of every 
man to furniſh his mind with thoſe prin- 


ciples that may enable him to act under 


it with decency and propriety. 


The ſect of ancient philoſophers that 


& boaſted to have carried this neceſſary 
3 ſcience to the higheſt, perfect ion, were 


the Stoicks, or ſcholars of Zeno, whoſe 


WE wi! enthuſiaſtic virtue pretended to an 


ELPHINSTONs 


exemption from the ſenſibilities of un- 
enlightened mortals, and who proclaun- 
ed themſelves exalted, by the doctrines 
of their {&, above the reach ot thoſe 
miſeries which embitter life to the reſt 
of the world. They therefore removed 
pain, poverty, loſs of friends, exile, and 
violent death, from the catalogue of 
evils; and paſſed, in their haughty ityle, 
a kind of irreverſible decree, by which 
they forbade them to be counted any 
longer among the objects of terror or 
anxiety, or to give any diſturbance to 
the tranquillity of a wile man, 


This 
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This edict was, I think, not univer- 
ſally obſerved; for though one of the 
more reſolute, when he was tortured by 
a violent diſeaſe, cried out, that let pain 
haraſs him to it's utmoſt power, it hould 
never force him to conſider it as other 
than indifferent and neutral: yet all had 
not ſtubbornneſs to hold out againſt their 
ſenſes; for a weaker pupil of Zeno is 
recorded to have confeſſed, in the an- 
guiſh of the gout, that he now found 
pain to be an evil. p 

It may however be queſtioned, whe- 
ther theie philoſophers can be very pro- 
perly numbered among the teachers of 
pat ſence; for if pain be not an evil, there 
ſeems no inſtruction requiſite how it 
may be borne z and Sor; when they 
endeavour to arm their followers with ar- 


guments againſt it, they may be thought 
to have given up their firſt poſition. 


But fuck inconſiſtencies are to be ex- 
pected from the greateſt underſtandings, 
when they endeavour to grow eminent 
by ſingularity, and employ their ſtrength 
in eſtabliſhing opinions oppoſite to na- 
ture. 

The controverſy about the reality of 
external evils is now at an end. That 
life has many miſeries, and that thoſe 
miſeries are, ſometimes at leaſt, equal 
to all the powers of fortitude, is now 
univerſally confeſſed ; and therefore it 
5s uſeſul to conſider not only how we 
may elcape them, but by what means 
thoſe which either the accidents of af- 
firs or the infirmities of nature, muſt 


bring upon us, may be mitigated and 


lightened, and how we may make thoſe 
hows lefs wretched, which the condi1- 
ton of our preſent exiſtence will not 
allcw to be very happy. 

The cure for the greateſt part of hu- 
man miſeries is not radical, but palli- 
ative. Infelicity is involved in corpo- 
real nature, and interwoven with our 
being ; all attempts therefore to decline 
it wholly are uſeleſs and vain : the ar- 
rijes of pain ſend their arrows againſt 


115,0n every fide, the choice is only be- 


tween thoie which are more or leſs ſharp, 
or tinged with poiſon of greater or leſs 
malignity; and the ſtrongeſt armour 


ich reaſon can ſupply will only blunt 


their points, but cannot repel them. 
The great remedy which Heaven has 
put in our hands is pitiencez by which 
though we cannot leſſen the torments of 
the body, we can in a great meaſure pre- 
terve the peace of the mind, and ſhall 
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ſuffer only the natural and genuine force 
of an evil, without heightening it's acri. 
mony, or prolonging it's effects. 

There is indeed nothing more vn. 
ſuitable to the nature of man in any 
calamity than rage and turbulence, which 
without examining whether they are not 
ſometimes impious, are at leaſt always 
offenſive, and incline others rather to 
hate and deſpiſe than to pity and aff 
ns. It what we ſuffer has been brought 
upon us by ourſelves, it is obſerved by 
an ancient poet, that patience is emi- 
nently our duty, ſince no one ſhould be 
angry at feeling that which he has de. 
ſerved. 


Leniter ex werito quicguid patiare fercn duni af. 


, 


Let pain deſerv'd without complaint be born:, 


And turely, if we are conſcious that we 
have not contributed to our own ſu;- 
ferings, if puniſhment falls upon inne- 
cence, or diſappointment happens ta 
induſtry and prudence, patience, wi 
ther more neceſſary or not, is much 
eaſier, ſince our pain is then without 
aggravation, and we have not the bitter- 
nels of remorſe to add to the aſperity 
of mistortnne. A 

In thoſe evils which are allotted to 
us by Providence, ſuch as detormity, 
privation of any of the ſenles, or old age, 
it is always to be remembered, that n- 
patience can have no preſent effect, but 
to deprive us of the conſolat ions which 
our condition admits, by driving awa! 
from us thoſe by whoſe converſation or 
advice we might be amuſed or helped; 
and that with regard to futurity it 18 
yet leſs to be juſtified, ſince, without 
leſſening the pain, it cuts off the hope 
of that reward, which he by whom it 
is inflifted will confer upon them that 
bear it well. 

In all evils which admit a remedy, 
impatience is to be avoided, becaule it 
waſtes that time and attention in com- 
plaints, that if properly applied, miglt 
remove the cauſe. "Turenne, among the 
acknowledgments which he uſed to pay 
in converſation to the memory of thoſe 
by whom he had been inftructed in th: 
art of war, mentioned one with honovr, 
who taught him not to ſpend his time 
in regretting any miſtake which he l 
made, but to fet, himſelf immediate) 
and vigorouſly to repair it. 

Patience and ſubmiſſion are very cart- 
fully to be diſtinguiſhed from Cowan 
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nud indolence. pine, 
put we may law fully ſtruggle; for the 
( amities of lite, like the neceſſities of 
4 7 nature, are calls to labour and exexciſes 
ot diligence. 
aires of diftreſs, we are not to conclude 


a 3 Pas" 
Ls n 


We are not to repine, 


When we feel any preſ- 


that we can only obey the will of Hea- 


2 Ney by languiſhing under it, any more 
than when we perceive the pain of thirſt 
Ve are to imagine that water is prohibit- 
ed. Of misfortune it never can be cer- 
W tainly 
tom the hand of God, it is an act of fa- 
vour or of puniſhment : but ſince all the 
ordinary diſpenſations of providence are 
to be interpreted according to the gene- 
ral analogy of things, we may conclude 
that we have a right to remove one in- 
convenience as well as another; that we 
are only to take care leſt we purchaſe 
T caſe with guilt ; and that our Maker's 
W purpoſe, whether cf reward cr ſeverity, 
& will be anſwered by the labours which 
he lays us under the neceſſity of per- 
= torming. 


known whether, as proceedin 


This duty is not more difficult in any 
ſtate than in diſeaſes intenſely pain- 


ful, which may indeed ſuffer ſuch exa- 


cerbations as ſeem to ſtrain the powers 
of life to their utmoſt ſtretch, and leave 
very little of the attention vacant to pre- 
cept or reproof. In this ſtate the na- 
ture of man requires ſome indulgence, 
and every extravagance but impiety may 
be eaſily forgiven him. Vet, leſt we 
ſhould think ourſelves too ſoon entitled 
to the mournful privileges of irreſiſtible 
miſery, it is proper to reflect, that the 
utmoſt anguiſh which human wit can 
contrive, or human malice can inflict, 
has been borne with conſtancy ; and that 


f : if the pains of diſeaſe be, as I believe 


they are, ſometimes greater than thoſe 
of artificial torture, they are therefore 
in their own nature ſhorter, the vital 
frame is quickly broken, or the union 
between ſoul and body is for a time ſu- 


2 ſpended by infenſibility, and we ſoon 


ceaſe to feel our maladies when they 
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QUOD CARET ALTERNA REQUIE DURABILE NON EST. 


ALTERNATE REST AND LABOUR LONG ENDURE. 


I the early ages of the world, as is 
A well known to thoſe who are verſed 
in ancient traditions, when innocence yas 
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: juſt, and delivered by that authority 


once become too violent to be borne. I 
think there is ſome reaſon for queſtion- 
wg whether the body and mind are not 
to proportioned, that the one can bear 
all that can be inflicted on the other, 
whether virtue cannot ſtand it's ground 
as long*as life, and whether a ſoul well 
principled will not be ſeparated ſooner 
than ſubdued. 

In calamities which operate chiefly on 
our paſſions, ſuch as diminution of for- 
tune, lols of friends, or declenſion of 
character, the chief danger of impatience 
is upon the firſt attack, and many expe- 
dients have been contrived, by which the 
blow may be broken. Of theſe the moſt 
general precept is, not to take pleaſure 
in any thing of which it 1s not in our 

ower to ſecure the poſſeſſion to ourſelves. 
his counſel, when we conſider the en- 
joyment of any terreſtrial advantage, as 
oppoſite to a conitant and habitual ſoli- 
citude for future ſelicity, is undoubtedly 


which cannot be diſputed; but in any 
other ſenſe, is it not like advice not to 
walk leſt we ſhould ſtumble, or not to 
ſee leſt our eyes ſhould light upon de- 
formity ? It ſeems to me reaſonable to 
enjoy bleſſings with confidence, as well 
as to reſign them with ſubmiſſion, and 
to hope for the continuance of good 
which we poſſeſs without inſolence or 
voluptuouſnels, as for the reititution of 
that which we loſe without deſpondency 
or murmurs. | 

The chief jecurity againſt the fruitleſs 
anguiſh of impatience muſt ariſe from 
frequent reflection on the wiſdom and 
goodneſs of the God of nature, in whoſe 
hands are riches and poverty, honour 
and diſgrace, pleaſure and pain, and life 
and death. A ſettled conviction of the 
tendency of every thing, to our good, 
and of the poſſibility of turping miſeries 
into happineſs, by receiving them right- 
ly, will incline us to bleſs the name of 
the: Lord, whether he gives or takes: 
away. 


- Ovid. 


yet untainted, and ſimplicity unadulte- 
rated, mankind was happy in the enjoy- 
ment of continual pleaſure, and conſtant. 


plenty, 
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plenty, under the protection of Reſt; a 
gentle Weizen required of her wor- 
ſnippers neither altars nor ſacriſices, and 
whole rites were only performed by pro- 
ſtrations upon turſs of flowers in nades 
of jaſmine and myrtle, or by dances on 
the banks of rivers flowing with milk 
and nectar. 

Under this eaſy government the firſt 
generations bre athed the fragrance of per- 
petual ſpring, eat the r ts which, with- 
out culture, :cll ripe into their hands, 
and ſtept under Fake ers arched by nature, 
with the birds ſinging over their heads, 
and the beaſts ſporting about them. But 
by degrees they began to loſe their ori- 
ginal integrit Y each, though there was 
more than enough for all, was deſirous 
of a wpropriating part to himſelf. Then 
entered violence and fraud, and theft 
and rapine. Soon after pride and envy 
broke into the werld, and brought with 
them a new ſtandard of wealth; for men, 
who till then thought themſelves rich 
when they wanted nothing, now rated 
their demands, not by the callsof nature, 
but by the plenty of others; and began 
to conſider themſelves as poor, when they 
beheld their own poſſeſſions exc ceded by 
thoſe of their neighbours. Now only one 
could be happy, hecauſe only one could 
have moſt, and that one was always in 
danger left the fame arts by which he 
had fupplanted others ſhould be practiſed 
upon himſclr. 

Amidtt the prevalence of this corrup- 
tion, the ſtate of the earth was changed; 
the year was divided into ſeaſons; part 
of the ground became barren, and the 
reſt yie!: led only berries, acorns, and 
herbs. The fummer and autumn indeed 
furniſhed a coarſe and inelegant ſuifct- 
ency, but winter was w ithout any relief; 
Famine, with a thoutand diſcates, which 
the inclemency of the air invited into the 
upper regions, made havock among men, 
and there appeared to be danger let they 
Mould be deſtroyed before they were re- 
formed. 

To oppoſe the dlevaſtations of Famine, 
who ſcattered the ground every pi role 
with carceſcs, Labour came down upo 
earth. Labour was the {on of Necifi- 
ty, the nurieling Ef Hope, and the pupil 
of Art; he hac the ſtrength of his mo- 
ther, the ſpirit ot his nurle, and the dex- 
terity of his governc!s Bis face wils 
wrinkled with the w TY and fwerthy 


"with the ſun; ; he had the implements of 
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huſbandry in one hand, with which h- 
turned up the ear th; in the other he had 
the tools of architecture, and raiſed wal! 
and towers at his pleaſure. He calle! 
out with a rough voice—* Mortals ! { 
nere the power to whom you are con. 
ſigned, and from whom you are 19 
nope 1or all your pleaſures and a5 
your fafety. You have long languilh. 
cd under the dominion or Reit, 23 
impotent and deceittul goddeſs, wig 
can neither protect nor relieve you, hut 
reſigns you to the ſirſt attack of either 
Famine or Diſeaſe, and ſullers = 
ſhades to be invaded by every ene 
and GOIN Ham by every accident. 
Aale therefore to the call of Labour, 
Iwill teach you to remedy the ſterility 
oi the earth, and the ſeverity of the iy; 
I will compel {ſummer to find provi- 
ſions for the winter; I will force the 
waters to give you their fiſh, tlie air 
it's iowis, and the foreſt it's beaſts; ! 
will teac! you a pierce the bowels of 
the earth, and by ing cut ſrom the ca- 
verns of the mountains metals which 
ſhall give ſtrength to your hands, and 
ſecur ity to your bodies, by which you 
may be covered from the aſſaults of 
the ficrceft beaſts, and with which you 
{hall fell the oak, and divide rocks, and 
tubject all nature to your uſe and plca- 
ſure.“ 
Encouraged by this magnificent inxi. 
tation, the inhabitants of the globe cor! 
ſielered Labour as their only friend, and 
haſted to his command, He led them 
out to the fields and mountains, and 
ſhewed them how to open mines, to lev:! 
hills, to drain marſhes, and change the 
couricof rivers. The face of things was 
immediately transformed; the land was 
covered with towns and villages, en- 
compaſſed with fields of corn and plan- 
tations of fruit- trees 3 and nothing v.35 
ſcen but heaps'of grain and baſkets of 
fruit, full tables, and crouded ſtor. 
houles. 

Thus Labour and his followers added 
every hour new acquiſitions to their con- 
que ſts, and frw Famine gradually dut- 
poſſeſſed of his domipions tall at lait, 

amidit their jollity and triumphs, they 
were depre fled and amazed by the 5p- 
E oach of Laſſitude, who was kn town by 
her ſunk eyes, and dejected countenance 
She came forward trembling and gro: 5 
ing; at every groan the hearts of all 
thole that beheld her loſt their counts 
N th. if 
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teir nerves ſlackened, their hands ſhook : 
and the inſtruments of Labour tell irom 
raſp. ' ' 
A with this horrid phantom, they 
reflected with regret on their eaſy coni- 
liance with the ſolicitations oi Labour, 
and began to wiſh again for the golden 
hours which they remembered to have 
paſſed under the reign of Reſt, whom 
they relolved again to viſit, and to whom 
they intended to delicate the remain - 
ing part of their lives. Reit had not 
left the world; they quickly found her; 
and, to atone for their former deſertion, 
invited her to the enjoyment of thoſe 
acquiſitions which Labour had procured 
them. | 
Reſt therefore took leave of the groves 
and vallics, which ſhe had hitherto in- 
habited, and entered into palaces, re- 
poſed herſelf in alcoves, and {lumbered 
away the winter upon beds of down, and 
the ſummer in artificial grottos with cat- 
cades playing before her. There was 
indeed always fomething wanting to 
complete her felicity, and ſhe could ne- 
ver lull her returning fugitives to that 
ſerenity which they knew betore their 
engagements with Labour: nor was her 
dominion entirely without controul, for 
ſhe was obliged to ſhare it with Luxury, 
though the always looked upon her as 
à falle triend, by whom her influence 
was in reality deſtroyed wlule it teemed 
to be promoted. | 
The two {oit aſſociates, however, 
{ reigned for ſome time without viſible diſ- 
agreement, till at laſt Luxury betrayed 
her charge, and let in Diſcaſe to ſeize up- 
on her wor: Rippers. Reſt then flew away, 
and left the place to the uſurpers; who 
employed al: their arts to fortify them- 
lelves in their poſſeſſion, and to ſtrength- 
en the intereſt of each other. 
Reſt had not always the ſame enemy: 
in lome places ſhe eſcaped the incurſions 
of Diſeaſe; but had her reſidence invad- 
ed by a more ſlow and ſubtle intruder, 
for very frequently, when every thing 
was compoſed an quiet; when there 
was neither pain within, nor danger with- 
cut; waen every flower was in bloom, 
and every gale freighted with periumes; 


Satiety would enter with a languiſhing 
and repining look, and throw herſelf 
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for the accommodation of Ret, No 
ſooner was ſhe ſeated, than a gener:1 
gloom ſpread itſelf on every fide, the 
groves immediately loſt their verdure, 
and their inhabitants deſiſted from their 
melody, the breeze funk in ſighs, and 
the flowers. contracted their leaves, and 
ſhut up their odou;s. Nothing was gen 


on every [ile but multitudes wandering , « 


about ih y knew not 'whither, in queſt 
they knew not of what; no voice as 
heard but of complaints that mentioned 
no pain, and murmurs that could tell 
ot no misfortune. | 

Reſt had now lot her authority. Her 
followers again began to treat her with 
contempt; ſome of them united them- 
ſelves more cloſcly to Luxury, who pro- 
miled by her arts to drive Satiety away; 
and others, that were more wile, or had 
more fortitude, went back again to La- 
bour, by whom they were indeed pro- 
tected from Saticty, but delivered up in 
time to Laſſitude, and forced by her to 
tac bowers of Reft. 

Thus Ruit and Labour equally per- 
ceived thele reign of ſhort duration and 
mcertain tenme; and their empire lia- 
ble to inroads from thoſe who were alike 
enemies to both, They each found their 
ſubje*ts unimithtul, and ready to deſert 
them upon every opportunity. Labour 
ſaw the riches which he had given al- 
ways carried away as an offering to Reſt, 
nd Reſt found her votaries in every 
exigence flying from her to beg help of 
Labour. They, therefore, at laſt de- 
termined upon an interview, in which 
they agreed to divide the world between 
them ; and govern it alternately, allot- 
ting the dominion. of the day to one, 
and that of the night to the other, and 
promiled to guard the frontiers of each 
other; fo that, whenever hoſtilities were 
attempted, Satiety ſhould be intercepted 
by Labour, and Laſhtude expelled by 
Reſt. Thus the ancient guarrel was ap- 
peaſed; and as hatred is often ſuccee led 
by it's contrary, Reſt afterwards be- 
came pregnant by Labour, and was de. 
livered of Health; a benevolent goddeſs, 
who conſolidated the union of her pa- 
rents, and contributcd to the regular vi- 
ciſſitudes of their reign, by diſpenſing her 
gitts to thoſe onlywho ſhared their lives in, 
jult proportion between Reſtand Labour. 
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I Have been cenſured for having hi- 
therto dedicated ſo few of my ſpecu- 
lations to the ladies, and indeed the mo- 
raliſt whoſe inſtructions are accommo- 
dated only to one half of the human 
ſpecies, muſt be confeſſed not ſufficiently 
to have extended his views. Vet, it is 
to be conſidered; that maſculine duties 
afford more room for counſels and ob- 
ſervations, as they are leſs uniform, and 
connected with things more ſubject to 
viciſſitude and accident; we therefore find 
that, in philoſophical diſcourſes which 
teach by precept, or hiſtorical narratives 
that inſtruct by example, the peculiar 
virtues or faults of women fill but a 
mall part; perhaps generally too ſmall ; 
for ſo much of our domeſtick happineſs 
is in their hands, and their influence is 
lo great upon our earlieſt years, that the 
univer{al intereſt of the world requires 
them to be well inſtructed in their pro- 
vince; nor can it be thought proper, that 
the qualities by which ſo much pain or 
pleaſure may be given, {hould be left to 
; the direction of chance. 

I have, therefore, willingly given a 
place in my paper toa letter, which, per- 
haps, may not be wholly uſeleſs to them 
whoſe chief ambition is to pleaſe, as it 
| ſhews how certainly the end is miſſed by 
# abſurd and injudicious endeavours at 
diſtinction. 
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TO THE RAMBLER. 


SIR 
þ I Am a young gentleman at my own 

diſpoſal, with a conſiderable eſtate; 
| and having paſſed through the common 
| forms of education, ſpent ſome time in 
foreign countries, and made myſelf diſ- 
ſtinguiſhed ſince my return in the polit- 
eſt company, I am now arrived at that 
part of life in which every man is ex- 
pected to ſettle, and provide for the con- 
tinuation of his lineage. I withſtood 
for ſome time the ſolicitations and remon- 
flrances of my aunts and uncles, but at 
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lour of the lining had fo much the a 
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laſt was perſuaded to viſit Anthea, an 
heireſs, whoſe land lies contiguous t9 
mine, and whole birth and beauty are 
without objection. Our friends d-clar. 
ed that we were born for each other, all 
thoſe on both ſides who had no interest 
in _hindering our union contributed to 
promote it, and were conſpiring to hurry 
us into matrimony, betore we had an 
opportunity of knowing one another. I 


was, however, too old to be given away 


without my own conſent; and having 
happened to pick up an opinion which 
to many of my relations ſeemed extreme. 
ly odd, that a man might be unhappy 
with a large eſtate, determined to obtain 
a nearer knowledge of the perſon with 
whom I was to paſs the remainder of 
my time. To protract the courtſhip was 
by no means difficult, for Anthen hal 
a wonderful facility of evading queſtions 
which I ſeldom repeated, and of barring 
approaches which I had no great ca- 
gernels to preſs. 

Thus the time paſſed away in viſits 
and civilities, without any ardent pro- 
ſeſſions of love, or formal offers of {- 
tlements. I often attended her to pub- 
lick places; in which, as is well known, 
all behaviour is fo much regulated by 
cuſtom, that very little inſight can be 
gained into the private character, and 
therefore I was not yet able to inform 
myſelf of her humour and inclinations. 

At laſt I ventured to propoſe to her to 
make one of a ſmall party, and ſpend a 


day in viewing a ſeat and gardens a few | 


miles diſtant ; and having, upon her com- 
pliance, collected the reſt of the company, 
I brought at the hour a coach which [hal 
borrowed from an acquaintance, having 
delayed to buy one myſelf, till I thou! 
havean opportunity of taking the lady's 
opinion for whoſe ule it was intended. 

nthea came down, but as ſhe was going 
to ſtep into the coach, ſtarted back with 
Ar appearanceof terror, and told usthit 

e durſt not enter, for the ſhocking co- 
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of the mourning- coach in which ſhe 
followed her aunt's funeral three years 
before, that ſhe ſhould never have her 
poor dear aunt out of her head. 
Il knew that it was not for lovers to 
argue with their miſtreſſes; I therefore 
ſent back the coach, and got another 
more gay. Into this we all entered, the 
coachinan began to drive, and we were 
amuſing ourſelves with the expectation 
of what we ſhould ſee, when, upon a 
© Gall inclination of the carriage, Anthea 
{creamed out, that we were overthrown, 
We were obliged to fix all our attention 
upon her which ſhe took care to keep up 
by renewing her outcries, at every corner 
where we had occaſion to turn: at inter- 
vals ſhe entertained us with frettul com- 
plaints of the uneaſineſs of the coach, 
and obliged me to call ſevera] times on 
the coachman to take care and drive 
without jolting. The poor tellow en- 
deavoured to pleaſe us, and therefore 
moved very ſlowly, till Anthea found out 
that this pace would only keep us longer 
on the ſtones, and deſired that I would 
order him to make more ſpeed. He whip- 
© ped his horſes, the coach jolted again, and 
Anthea very complaiſantly told us how 
much ſhe repented that ſhe made one of 
our company. 
At laſt we got into the ſmooth road, 
and began to think our difficulties at 
an end; when, on a ſudden, Anthea ſaw 
a a brook before us, which ſhe could not 
venture to paſs. We were, therefore, 
== obliged to alight, that we might walk 
over the bridge; but when we came to it, 
we found it ſo narrow, that Anthea 
© durſt not (et her foot upon it, and was 
content, after long conſultation, to call 
the coach back; and with innumerable 
precautions, terrors, and lamentations, 
== crolled the brook. 
lt was neceſſary after this delay to 
= amend our pace, and directions were ac- 
corqdingly given to the coachman, when 
& Anthea informed us, that it was com- 
mon for the axle to catch fire with a 
quick motion, and begged of me to look 
du every minute leſt we ſhould all be con- 
ſumed. I was forced to obey, and gave 
4 her from time to time the moſt odd 
== declarations that all was ſafe, and that I 
4 _ we ſhould reach the place without 
bung our lives either by fire or water. 
= Thus we paſſed on over ways ſoft and 
& hard, with more or with leſs ſpeed, but 
A aways with new viciſſitudes 0 anxiety. 


3 If the ground was hard, we were jolted; 
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if ſoft, we were ſinking. If we went 
faſt, we ſhould be overturned; if ſlowly, 
we ſhould never reach the place. Ar 
length ſhe ſaw ſomething which ſhe called 
a cloud, and began to conſider that at 
that time of the year it frequently thun- 
dered. This ſeemed to be the capital 
terror, for after that the coach was tuf 
tered to. move on; and no danger was 
thought too dreadful to be encountered, 
— ſhe could get into a houle be- 
ore the thunder. 

Thus our whole converſation paſſed 
in dangers, and cares, and fears, and con- 
ſolations, and ſtories of ladies dragged 
in the mire, forced to ſpend all the night 
on a heath, drowned in rivers, or burnt 
with lightning; and no ſconer had a 
hair-breadth eſcape ſet us free from one 
calamity, but we were threatened with 
another. 

At length we reached the houſe where 


we intended to regale ourſelves; and I | 


propoſed to Anthea the choice of a great 
number of dithes, which the place, be- 
ing well provided for entertainment, 
happened to afford. She made ſome ob- 
jection to evexy thing that was offered ; 
one thing ſhe hated at that time of the 
year; another ſhe could not bear fince 
ſhe had ſeen it ſpoiled at Lady Feedwell's 
table; another ſhe was ſure they could 
not dreſs at this houle; and another ſhe 
could not touch without French ſauce. 
At laſt ſhe fixed her mind upon ſalmon, 


but there was no ſalmon in the houſe. 


It was however procured with great ex- 
pedition ; and when it came to the table, 
ſhe found that her fright had taken away 


her ſtomach, which indeed ſhe thought. 


no great loſs, for ſhe could never believe 
that any thing at an inn could be cleanly 


got. 
Dinner was now over, and the com- 


pany propoſed, for I was now paſt the 


condition of making overtures, that we 
ſhould purſue our original deſign of viſit- 
ing the 3 Anthea declared that 
ſne could not imagine what pleaſure we 
expected from the ſight of a few green 
trees and a little gravel, and two or 
three pits of clear water; that for her 
part ſhe hated walking till the cool of 
the evening, and thought it very likely 
to rain; and again withed that ſhe had 
ſtaid at home. We then reconciled our- 


ſelves to our diſappointment, and began 
to talk on common ſubjects, when An- 
thea told us that, fince we came to ſes 
gardens, the would not hinder our ſatis- 
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82 
faction. We all roſe, and walked through 


the incloſures for ſome time, with no 
other trouble than the neceſſity of watch- 
ing leſt a frog ſhould hop acroſs the way, 
which Anthea told us would certainly 
Kill her, if ſhe ſhould happen to ſee him. 

Frogs, as it fell out, there were none; 
but when we were within a furlong of 
the gardens, Anthea ſaw tome ſheep, and 
heard the wether clink his bell, which 
| the was certain was not hung upon him 
for nothing, and therefore no aſſurances 
nor intreaties ſhould prevail upon her to 
go a ſtep farther; the was ſorry to diſ- 
appoint the company, but her life vas 
dearer to her than ceremony. 

We came back to the inn; and An- 
thea now diſcovered that there was no 
time to be loſt in returning, for the night 
would come upon us, and a thouſand 
misfortunes might happen in the dark. 
The horſes were immediately harneſſed; 
and Anthea, having wondered what could 
deduce her to ſtay ſo long, was eager to 
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ſet out. But we had now a new {ces 
of terrour; every man we ſaw was a rob. 
ber, and we were ordered ſometimes to 
drive hard, leſt a traveller whom we {ay 
behind ſhould overtake us; and tome. 
times to ſtop, left we ſhould come up to 
him who was paſſing betore us. She 
alarmed many an honeſt man, by beg 
ging him to ſpare her lite as he paſſed } 
the coach, and drew me into fifteen 

uarrels with perſons who encreaſed her 
tright, by kindly Roping to enquire 
whether they could aſſiſt us. At lat 
we came home; and ſhe told her com- 
pany next day what a pleaſant ride ſhe 
had been taking. : 

I ſuppoſe, Sir, I need not enquire &f 
you what deductions may be made from 
this narrative, nor what happineſs can 
arile from the ſociety of that woman w 
miitakes cowardice tor elegance, and 
imagines all delicacy to conſiſt in reful- 
ing to be pleated. 

I am, &c. 
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WITHOUT CONNUBIAL JUNO'S 


NOR HYMEN NOR THE GRACESL 


TO THE RAMBLER. 


<IRz 
A S you have hitherto delayed the 
performance of the promiſe, by 

which you gave us reaſon to hope tor 
another paper upon Matrimony, I ima- 
gine you deſirous of collecting more ma- 
terials than your own experience, or ob- 
ſervation, can ſupply; and I ſhall there- 
tore lay candidly before you an account 
of my own entrance into the conjugal 
ſtate, | 

I was about eight and twenty years 
old, when, having tried the diverſions 
of the townt ill I began to be weary, and 
being awakened into attention to more 
ſerious buſineſs by the failure of an at- 
torney to whom I had implicitly truſted 
the conduct cf my fortune, I refolved 
to take my eftate into my own care, and 
methodiſe my whole life according to the 
itriCteſt rules of economical prudence. 

In purſuance cf this ſcheme, I took 
leave of my acquaintance, who dilmiſicd 
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me with numberleſs jeſts upon my new 
ſyſtem; having firſt endeavoured to d. 
vert me from a defign fo little wortiy 
of a man of wit, by ridiculous accounts 
of the ignorance and ruſticity into which 
many had ſunk in their retirement, ati 
having diſtinguiſhed themſelves in ta. 
verns and playhouſes, and given hopes 
of riſing to uncommon eminence among 
the gay part of mankind. 

When I came firſt into the country, 
which, by a neglect not uncomm«!! 
among young heirs, I had never ſccn 
fince the death of my father, I found 
every thing in ſuch contuſion, that being 
utterly without practice in bufinels, | 
had great difficulties to encounter in di 
entangling the perplexities of my circ un- 
ſtances; they however gave way to dili- 
gent application, and I perceived that the 
advantage of keeping my own accounts 
would yery much overbalance the time 
which they could require. 

I had now viſited my tenants, furvey* 
ed my land, and repaired. the old _ 
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which for ſome years had been running 
to decay. Theſe proofs of pecuniary 
wiſdom began to recommend me, as a 
ſober, judicious, thriving gentteman, 
toall my graver neighbours of the coun- 
try, who neyer failed to celebrate my 
management iu oppoſition to Thrittlets 


and Latterwit, two ſmart fellows, who 
® had eſtates in the ſame part of the king- 
dom, which they viſited now and then 
ina frolick, to take up their rents be- 
of k 


forehand, debauch a milk-maid, make a 


= #ea{t for the village, and tell ſtories of 
by their own intrigues, and then rode poſt 


back to townto ſpend their money. 
It was doubtful however for ſome 


A removed all ſuſpicions. I role every day 


in reputation by the decency of my con- 


verſation, and the regularity of my con- 


duct, and was mentioned with great re- 
gard at the aſſizes, as a man very fit to 
: be put in commiſſion for the peace. 

* During the confuſion of my affairs, 
; and the daily neceſſity of viſiting farms, 
acdjuſting contracts, letting leales, and 
E tupcrintending repairs, I found very 


little vacuity in my life, and therefore 


bad not many thoughts of marriage; but 


in a little while the tumult of buſineſs 


ſubfi dd, and the exact method which I 
had eſtabliſhed enabled me to diſpatch 
my accounts with great facility. I had 
therefore now upon my hands the taſk 
g ot finding means to ſpend my time, with- 
out falling back into the poor amuſe- 
ments which J had hitherto indulged, or 
changing them for the ſports of the field, 
which I faw purſued with ſo much eager- 
neſs by the gentlemen of the country, 
that they were indeed the only pleaſures 
in waich I could promiſe myſelf any 
z partaker, 

Tue inconvenience of this ſituation 
a naturally diſpoſed me to wiſh for a com- 
Tranion; and the known value of my 
Jeſtate, with my reputation for frugality 


and prudence, eaſily gained me adm. 
on into every family; for I ſoon found 
that no enquiry was made after any other 
$Y riue nor any teſtimonial neceſſary, but 
t my freedom from incumbrances, and 
ny care of what they termed the main 
cbance. I ſaw, not without indigna- 
tion, the eagerneſs with which the daugh- 
ers, wherever I came, were ſet out to 
Whow ; nor could I conſider them in a 


tate much different from proſtitution, 
Vhen J found them ordered to play their 


Fo . 
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E time, whether I ſhould be able to hold 
my reſolution ; but a ſhort perſeverance 
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airs before me, and to exhibit, by ſome 

ſeeming chance, ſpecimens of their mu- 

ſick, their work, or their houſewifery. 

No ſooner was I placed at table, than the 

young lady was called upon to pay me 
c 


fome civility or other; nor could I find 
means of eſcaping, from either father or 
mother, ſame account of their daughters 
excellences, with a declaration that they 
were now leaving the world, and had no 
buſmeſs on this fide the grave, but to ſee 
their children happily diſpoſed of; that 
ſhe whom I had bcen pleated to compli- 
ment at table was indeed the chief plea- 
ſure of their age, ſo good, fo dutitul, fo 
great a relief to her mamma in the care 
ot the houſe, and ſo much her papa's 
favourite for her chearfulneſs and wit, 
that it would be with the laſt reluctance 
that they ſhould part; but to a worth 
gentleman in the neighbourhood, whom 
they might often yiſit, they would not fo 
far conſult their own gratification as to 
refuſe her; and their tenderneſs ſhould 
be ſhewn in her fortune, whenever a 
ſuitable {zttlement was propoſed. 

As I knew thele overtures not to pro- 
ceed from any preference of me, betore 
another equally rich, I could not but 
look with pity on young perſons - con- 


demned to he fet to auction, and made 


cheap by injudicious commendations 
for how could they know themicives of- 
fered and rejected a hundred times, with- 
out ſome loſs of that ſoft elevation, and 
maiden dignity, to neceſſary to the com- 
ple ion of female excellence? 

I ſhall not trouble you with a hiſtory 
of the ſtratagems practiſed upon my judg- 
ment, or the allurements tried upon my 
heart; which, if you have, in any part 


of your life, been acquainted with rural 


politicks, you willeatily-conceive. Their 
arts have no great variety; they think no- 
thing worth their care but money; and, 
ſuppoſing it's influence the fame upon all 
the world, ſeldom endeavour to deceive 
by any other means than falſe compu- 
tat ions. 

Iwill not deny that, by hearing my- 
{elf loudly commended for my diſcre- 
tion, I began to ſet ſome value upon my 
character, and was unwilling to loſe my 
credit by marrying for love. I there- 


fore reſolved to know the fortune of the 
lady whom I ſhould addreſs, before I en- 
quired after her wit, delicacy, or l 

This determination led me to Mitifla, 
the daughter of Cluyſophilus, whoſe per- 
{on was at leaſt withau tdeformity, and 
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whoſe manners were free from reproach, 
as ſhe had been bred up at a diſtance 
from all common temptations. To Mi- 
tiſſa, therefore, I obtained leave from 

er parents to pay my court, and was 
reſerred by her again to her father, whoſe 
direction the was refolved to follow. The 
queſtion then was, only, what ſhould be 
ſettled. The old gentl:cman made an 
enormous demand, with which I refuſed 
to comply. Mitifia was ordered to exert 
her power; the told me, that if I could 
refuſe her papa, I had no love for her; 
that ſhe was an unhappy creature, and 
that I was a per ſidious man; then ſhe 
burſt into tcars, and fell into fits. All 
this, as I was no paſſionate lover, had 
little effect. She next reiuſed to ſee me; 
and becauſe I thought myſelf obliged to 
write in terms of diftrets, they had once 
hopes of ſtarving me into meaſures; but 
firding me inflexible, the father com- 

lied with my propoſal, and told me he 
iked me the more for being ſo good at 
a bargain. 

I was now mar. ied to Mitiſſa, and was to 
experience the happineſs of a match made 
without paſſion. Mitiſſa ſoon diicovered 
that ſhe was equally prudent with my- 
ſelf, and had taken a huſband only to 
at her own command, and to have a cha- 
riot at her own call. She brought with 
her an old maid recommended by her 
mother, who taught her all the arts of 
domeſticx management; and was, on 
every occaſion, her chief agent and di- 
rectreſs. They ſoon invented one rea- 
ſor. or other to quarrel with all my ſer- 
vants, and either prevailed on me to turn 


them away, or treated them ſo ill, thy 
they left me of themſelves, and alway, 


ſupplied their places with ſome brougt 
Thus thy 


from my wite's relations, 
eſtabliſhed a family, over which I hy 


no authority, and which was in a per. 
petual conſpiracy againſt me; for Mi. 
tiſſa conſidered herſelf as having a {«. 
parate intereſt, and thought nothing he Þ 
own but what ſhe laid up without ny 
knowledge. For this reaſon ſhe brought Þ 


me f:1/e accounts of the expences of th; 


houte, joined with my tenants in cm. 
plaints of hard times, and, by me of 
a ſteward of her own, took rewards tor | 
ſoliciting abatements of the rent. Hr 
great hope is to outlive me, that «| 
may enjoy what ſhe hath thus accu. Þ 


lated, and therefore ſhe is always con. 
triving ſome improvements of her join. 
ture-land ; and once tried to procure an 
injunction to hinder me from felling 
timber upon it for repairs. Her father 
and mother aſſiſt her in her projects; ard 
are frequently hinting that ſhe is il 
uled, and reproaching me with the pre- 
ſents that other ladies receive from thr 
huſbands. | 

Such, Sir, was my ſituation for {ere 
2 till at laſt my patience was ex- 
auſted; and having one day invited her 
father to my houſe, I laid the ſtate « 
my affairs before him, detected my witt 
in ſeveral of her frauds, turned out her 
maid, took my buſineſs in my own hand, 
reduced her to a ſettled allowance, ard 
now write this account to warn other 
againſt marrying thoſe whom they han 

no reaſon to eſteem. 
Jam, &. 
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NOR FEAR AN AMBUSH, NOR SUSPECT A FOE. 


T HERE is ſcarcely any ſpecies of 
poetry that has allured more read- 
ers, or excited more writers, than the 
Patoral. It is generally pleaſing, be- 
cauſe it enter ains the mind with repre- 
ſentations of ſcenes familiar to almoſt 
every imagination, and of which all can 
equally judge whether they are well de- 
ſcribed. It exhibits a lite to which we 
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have been always accuſtomed to aſſociate 
peace, and leiſure, and innocence ; and 
therefore we readily ſet open the hear 
for the admiſſion of it's images, which 
contribute to drive away cares and pet. 
turbations, and ſuffer ourſelves, with. 
out reſiſtance, to be tranſported to eh 
regions, where we are to meet with no- 
thing but joy, and plenty, and Foe 

ment; 
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b every man feels on reviewing thoſe places, 


ment; where every gale whiſpers plea- 
ſure, and every ſhade promiſes repoſe. 
It has been m1intained by ſome, who 
love to talk of what they do not know, 
that paſtoral is the moſt ancient poetry; 
and, incleed, ſince it is probable that 
etry is nearly of the tame antiquity 
with rational nature, and fince the lite 
of the firſt man was certainly rural, we 


44 may reaſonably conjecture, that, 2s their 
ideas would neceſſarily be borrowed from 


thoſe objects with which they were ac- 
quainted, their compoiures, being fill- 


ed chiefly with ſuch thoughts on the vi- 
ſible creation as mult occur to the firſt 
& obſcrvers, were paſtoral hymns, like thoſe 
T which Milton introduces the original 
pair ſinging, in the day of innocence, to 
the praiſe ot their Maker. 


For the ſame reaſon that Paſtoral poe- 


4 try was the firſt employment of the hu- 
man imagination, it is generally the firſt 


literary amuſement of our minds. We 


have leen fields, and meadows, and 


E groves, rom the time that our eyes open - 
ec upon life; and are pleaſed with birds, 
ad brooks, and breezes, much earlier 
than we engage among the actions and 
paſlions of mankind. We are there- 
fore delighted wita rural pictures, be- 


cauſe we know the original at an a 


when our curioſity can be very little 
awakened by deſcriptions of courts 
2 which we neyer beheld, or reprelentations 


of paſſions which we never felt. 


The ſatisfaction received from this 
kind of writing not only begins early, 


but laits long; we do not, as we advance 


into the intelie&tual wori!, throw it 
away among other childiſh amuſements 


and paſtimes, but willingly return to it in 


any hour of indolence and relaxation. 
The images of true paſtoral have always 
the power of exciting delight, becauſe 
the works of nature, from which they 
are drawn, have always the ſame order 
: and beauty, and continue to force them- 
ſelves upon our thoughts, being at once 
obvious to the moſt careleſs regard, and 
more than adequate to the ſtrongeſt rea- 
ſon, and ſevereſt contemplation. Our 


inclination to ſtillneſs and tranquillity is 


ſeldom much leſſened by long know- 
ledge of the buſy and tumultuary part 
of the world. In childhood we tuin our 
thoughts to the country, as to the region 
of pleaſure; we recur to it in old age as 
port of reſt, and perhaps with that ſe- 
ondary and adventitious gladneſs, which 
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or recollecting thoſe occurrences, that 
contributed to his youthful enjoyments, 
and bring him back to the prime of life, 
when the world was gay witli he bloom 
of novelty, when mirth wantoned at his 
fide, and hope ſparkled betore him. 

The tenſe of this univertal pleaſure 
has invited numbers wvithout number to 
try their {kill in paltoral performances, 
in which they have generally ſucceeded 
after the manner of other imitators, trunſ- 
mitting the ſame iinages in the ſame com- 
bination fron one to another, till he that 
reads tne title of a poem may guels at 
the whole {cries of the compoſition; nor 
will a man, after the perutal of thou- 
ſands of theſe performances, find his 
knowledge enlarged with a fingle view 
of nature not produced before, or his 
imagination amuſed with any new ap- 
plication of thoſe views to moral pur- 
poles. . 
The range of paſtoral is indeed nig- 
row; for though nature itſeif, philoſo> 
phicaliy conſidered, be inexhauſtible, yet 
it's general effects on the eye and on the 
ear are uniform, and incapable of much 
variety of deſcription. Poetry cannot 
dwell upon the minuter diſtinctions, by 
which one ſpecies differs from another, 
without departing from that fimplicity 
of grandeur which fills the imagination z 
nor diſſeẽt the latent qualities of things, 
without loſing it's general power of gra- 
tifving every mind by recalling it's con- 
ceptions. However, as each age makes 
{ome diſcoveries, and thoſe diſcoveries 
are by degrees generally known, as new 
plants or modes of culture are intro- 
duced, and by little and little beco:ne 
common, paſtoral might receive, from 
time to time, ſmall augmentations, and 
exhibit once in a century a ſcene me- 
what varied. 

But paſtoral ſubjects have been often, 
like others, taken into the hands of 
thoſe that were not qualified to adorn 
them ; men to whom the face of nature 
was fo little known, that they have 
drawn it only after their own imagina- 
tion, and changed or diſtorted her fea- 
tures, that their portraits might appear 
ſomething more than ſervile copies from 
their predeceſſors. 

- Not only the images of rural life, bat 
the occaſions on which they can be pro- 
perly produced, are few and general. 
The ſtate of a man confined to the em- 

loyments and pleaſures of the country, 
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than the fand under an inundation; 


oft latter times ſeem to Rave 


few of thoſe accidents which produce 
perplexities, terrours, and ſurpriſes, in 
more complicated tranſactions, that he 
can be ſhewn but ſeldom in ſuch cir- 
attract curiohfy, His 
ambition is without policy, and 15 love 
without intrigue, He has no complaints 
to make of his rival, hut that he is rich- 
er than himſelf; nor any diſaſters to 
lament, but a cruel miſtreis, cr a bai 
e 

The conviction of theneccilicy of ſome 


new ſource of pleuſure induce: i Sanna- 
zarius to remove the ſcene hes the 
heids to the ſea, to fubititute fiſherien 


for ſhepherds, and derive his ſentiments 
from the piſcatory lite; for w hich he has 
been cenfured by tuccecding criticks, 
becauſe the ſea is an object of terror, and 
by no means proper to amule the mind 
and lay the paſhons allcep. Aga inſt 
this objection he might be dete: nded by 
the eſtabliſhed maxim, that the poet has 
a right to ſelect his images, and is no 
more e obliged to ſhew the ſea in a ſtorm, 
but 
may diſplay all the pl-alures, and con- 
ceal the dangers of the water, as he ma 
lay his ſnepherd under a ſhady beech, 
without giving him an ague, or letting a 
wild beaſt looſe upon him. 

There are, however, two defects in 


the piſcatory eclogue, which perha ps can- 


not be ſupplied. T he fea, though i in 
hot countries it is conſidered by thoſe 
who live like Sannazarius, upon the 
coaſt, as a place of pleaſure an: 4 diver- 
ſon, has notwithſtanding much leis va- 
riety than the land, an: {therefore will be 
ſooner exhauſted by a deſcriptive writer, 
When he hath once ſhewn the fun rifing 
or ſetting upon it, curled it's waters with 
the *ernal breeze; rolled the waves in 
gentle ſucceſſion to the ſhore, and enu- 
merated the tith ſporting in the thallows, 
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he has nothing remaining but wha! 
common to all other poetry, the com 


plaint of a nymph for a drowned lover, 


or the indignation of a fiſher that h. iS oy. 
ters are retuted, and Mycon's s accepted. 

Another obſtacle to the general 1: cep. 
tion of this kind of poctry, is the ig 
narance of maritime pleaſur es, in which 
Foe: greater part of mankind mutt alw; 
live. To all the inland inhabitan:s- 
ever y region, the ien is only . 
an innnenſe Gtitul: on of waters, ove; 
which men P s from one country tem. 
other, and in which life is tre: quen 
_ hey hav E, therelore, no op be. 
tunity cf tracing in their own thought, 
the descriptions of winding ſhores, and 
caln bays, nor can look on the porn in 
Which they are mentioned, with o 0 
ſentations than on a ſea- chart, or th; 
metrical geography ot Dionyſius. 

This defect Sannazarius was hindered 
from perceiving, by writing in a Learned 
language to readers generally acquaint ted 
with the works of nature; ; but if he had 
made his attempt in any vulgar _ e 
he would foon have diſcovered how v2 
ly he had endeavoured to make that love 
which was not underitood. 

I aun afraid it will not be found ea; 
to improve the paſtorals of antiquity, N 
any great ad: litions or diverſificaion: 
Our deſcriptic ns may indeed differ froꝶ 
thote of Virgil, as an Engliſh from a 
Italian ſummer, and, in ſome reſpects 
as modern from ancient life; but os ra. 
ture is in both countries near ly the fam, 
and as poetry has to do rather with tl 
paſſions of men, which are un form, tha 
_ cuſtoms, which are changeubiÞ, tit 

arieties which time or place cm!: ur: 
nit will be inconſiderable: and y ſha 
endeavourtoſhew, inthe next pa; Tk r, bon 
latle the latter ages have contributed d to 
the unprovement of the ruſtick mute. 
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CANTO GUN SOLITUS, $1 QUANDO ARMENTA VOCABAT, 


AMPHION DERC#.US. 
ONCE 


SUCH STRAINS 1 SING AS 
WHEN LISTENING FLOCKS THE 


N writing or judging of ne Poc- 
try, neither the-a4ii hors nor criti- 
id RY 


ent regard to the originals left us by an- 
tiquity, but have entangled thewiclves 
with unnec 


ceflary difficulties, by agvanc- 
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ing principles, which, having no fout- 

diat ion in the nature of things, are what 

ly to be rejected from a ſpecies of com- 

poſition in which, above all others, mate 
nature is to be regarded. 

It is therefore neccſſary to inquire af- 
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r nis kind of writing. This may, I think, conclud-1, ſince characters mult neceſ- 
ben, be ealily found in the Paſtorals of Vir- ſarily le preſerved, that either the ſen- 
ws gil, from whole opinion it will not ap- tients muſt ink to the level of the 
ay bear very ſate to depart, if we conſider {pearers, or the {peakers muit be raiſed. 
TONS that every advantage of nature, end of to the height of the ſentiments, 
8754 tortune, concurred to complete his pro- In coutequence of theſe original er- 
wh, ductions; that he was born with great rors, a thoutund precepts have been 
ern, accuracy and ſeverity of judgment, en- glven, waich have only contributed to 
"IE. | lightened with all the learning of one ot P<rplex and confound. Some have 
a Z the brighteſt ages, and embelliſhed with thougit it neceſſary that the unaginary 
Fi: the elegance of the Roman court; that manners of the golden age thould be 
| 5 Ine employed his powers rather in im- univerially preſerved, and have there- 
: 3 proving than inventing, and therefore fore believed, that Noting more could 
oppor. must have endeavoured to recompenſe be admitted in paitoral, than lilies and 
44. 85 the want of novelty by exactneſs; that roſes, and rocks and ſtreams, among 
3 taking Theocritus for his original, he which are heard the gentle on ſpers of 
Gy Hund paſtoral far advanced towards per- chaſte tondnels, or the ſoft complaints 
Höhe tection, and that having fo great a rival, ot amorous unpatience. In paitoraly 
or thy Ne muſt have proceeded with uncommon as in other writings, chaſtity of tent- 
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ter ſome more diſtin and exact idea of 


caution. 
x: If we ſearch the writings of Virgil 
for the true definition of a it 
will be found æ oem in 2vhich any action 
vr paſſion is repreſented by it's effe 5 upon 
country life, Whacioever therefore 
may, according to the common courle of 
rhings, happen in the country, may af- 
Word a tubject for a paſtoral poct. 
In this definition, it will immadiately 
* to thoſe vrho ate verſed in the writ- 
Iings of the modern criticks, that there is 
Wo mention of the golden age. I can- 
Wot indeed eaſily diſcover why it is 
bought neceſſary to refer deſcriptions of 
R rural ſtate to remote times, nor can I 
perceive that any writer has conſiſtently 
reſerred the Arcadian manners and 
5 The only reaſon, that I 


entiments. 
Faxe read, on which this rule has been 
Founded, is, that according to the cuſ- 


That ſhepherds ſhould be capable of har- 
Nonious numbers, or delicate ſentiments; 
Aud therefore the reader muſt exalt his 

20:25 of the paſtoral character, by carry- 
ing his thoughts back to the age in 
lch the care of herds and flocks was 
4 he employment of the iſeſt and great cit 
men. 


1 Theſe reaſoners ſec to have been led 
to their hypothelis, Dy conſidering paſ- 
Feral, not in general; us 4 repreſentation 
t rural nature, and conſequently as 
FPhibiting the ideas and ſentiments of 
Hole, whoever they are, to whom tie 
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fices; from whence they very readily 


ment ought doubtleſs to be obicrved, 
and purity of manners to be repre/ented z 
not becauſe the poet is confined to the 
images of the golden age, but becauicg 
having the ſubject in his own choice, he 
ought always to conſult the intereit of 
Virtus. 

Theſe adyocates far the golden age 
lay down other principles, not very con- 
ſiſtent with their general plan; for they 
tell us, that, to ſupport the character of 
the ſhepherd, it is proper that all refine- 
ment ſhould be avoided, and that iome 
tight inſtances of ignorance ſhould be in- 
teriperſed. Thus the ſhepherd in Virgil 
is ſuppoled to have forgot the name of 
Anax nander; and, in Pope, the term 
Zodiac is too hard for a ruſtick appre- 
henſion. But if we place our ſhepherds 
in their primitive condition, we may give 


at al to things of latter exiſtence, which 
perhaps cannot with any great propriety 
be allowed, there can be no danger of 
making them ſyeak with too much accu- 
racy, hnce they converſed with divinities; 
and tranſmitted to ſucceeding ages the 
arts of life. 

Other writers having the mean and 
deſpicable condition of a ſhepherd al- 
ways before them, conceive it neceſſary 
to degrade the language of paſtoral, by 
obſolete terms and ruſtick words, which 
they very tearnedly call Dorick, without 
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reflecting, that they thus. become au- 
thors of a mangled dialect, which no 
human being ever could have ſpoken ; 
that they may as well refine the ſpeech 
as the ſentiments of their perſonage, d 
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that none of the inconſiſtencies which 
they endeavour to avoid, is greater than 
that of joining elegance of thought with 
coarſeneſs of diction. Spenter begins 
one of his paſtorals with ſtudied bar- 
barity— | 
Diggon Davie, I bid her good-day : 
Or, Diggon her is, or I miſſay. 
Dig. Her was her while it was day-light, 
But now her is a moſt wretched wight, 


What will the reader imagine to be the 
ſabje& on which ſpeakers like thete 
exerciſe their eloquence ? Will he not 
be ſomewhat diſappointed, when he 
finds them met together to condemn the 
corruptions of the Church of Rome? 
Surely, at the fame time that a ſhepherd 
learns theology, he may gain ſome ac- 
quaintance with his native language. 

Paſtoral admits of alt ranks of perſons, 
becauſe perſons of all ranks inhabit the 
country. It exciudes not, theretore, on 
account of the characters neceſſary to be 
introduced, any clevation or delicacy of 
ſentiment; thoſe ideas only are improper 
which, not owing their original to rural 
objects, are not paſtoral. Such is the 
exclamation in Virgil 


Nunc ſcio quid fit Amor, duris in cautibus illum 
22 aut Rhidope, aut extremi Garamantes, 
ec generis noſtri puerum, nec ſanguinis, edunt. 


I know thee, Love; in deſerts thou wert bred, 

And at the dugs of ſavage tigers fed 

Alien of birth, uſurper of the plains. 
7 D&YDEN. 


which Pope endeavouring to copy, was 
carried to ſtil} greater impropriety : 

I know thee, Love, wild as the raging main, 
More fizrce than tygers on the Lybian plain; 
Thou wert from AEtna's burning entrails torn; 
Begot in tempeſts, and in thunders born! 


Sentiments like theſe, as they have no 
ground in nature, are indeed of little 
value in any poem; but in paſtoral they 
are particularly liable to cenſure, be- 
cauſe it wants that exaltation above 
common life, which in tragick or he- 


roick writings often reconciles us to bold 


flights and daring figures. 

Paſtoral being the repreſentation of 
an action or palſion, by it's effetts upon a 
country life, has nothing peculiar but it's 
confinement to rural imagery, without 
which it ceaſes to be paſtoral. This is 
it's true characteriſtick, and this it can- 
not loſe by any dignity of ſentiment, or 


beauty of dition. The Pollio of Virgil, 
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with all it's elevation, is a compoſition 
truly bucolick, though rejected by the 
critick ; for all the images are cither 
taken from the country, or from the re. 
ligion of the age common to all parts of 
the empire. 8 
The Silenus is indeed of a more dif. 
utable kind, becauſe though the icene 
ies in the country, the ſong being re- 
* and hittorical, had been no leſs 
adapted to any other audience or place, 
Neither can it well be defended as a fic- 
tion, for the introduction of a god ſeems 
to imply the golden age, and yet he al- 
ludes to many ſubſequent tranſactions, 
and mentions Gallus the poet's contem- 
porary. 
It ſeems neceſſary to the perfection 
of this poem, that the occaſion which 
is ſuppoled to produce it, be at leaſt not 
inconſiſtent with a country life, or leſs 
likely to intereſt thoſe who have retired 
inte places of ſolitude and quiet, than 
the more buſy part of mankind. It is 
therefore improper to give the title of 2 
paſtoral to verſes in which the ſpeakers, 
after the flight mention of their flocks, 
tall to complaints of errors in the church, 
and corruptions in the government, or 
to lamentations of the death of ſome il- 
luſtrious perſon, whom, when once the 
po has called a ſhepherd, he has no 
onger any labour upon his hands, but 
can make the clouds weep, and lilies 
wither, and the ſheep hang their heads, 


without art or learning, genius or ſtudy. 


It is part of Claudian's character of 
his ruſtick, that he computes his time, 
not hy the ſucceſſion of conſuls, but of 
harveits. Thoſe who paſs their days in 
retreats diſtant from the theatres ot bu- 
ſineſs are always leaft likely to hurry 
their imagination with publick affairs. 

The facility of treating actions cr 
events in the paſtoral ſtyle has incited 
many writers, trom whom more judg- 
ment might have been expected, to put 
the ſorrow or the joy which the occaſion 
required into the mouth of Daphne or 
of Thyrſis ; and as one abſurdity mult 
naturally be expected to make way for 
another, they have written with an ut- 
ter diſregard both of lite and nature, 
and filled their productions with mytho- 
logical alluſions, with incredible fictions, 
and with ſentiments which neither pal- 
ſion nor reaſon could have dictated, ſince 
the change which religion has made in 
the whole ſyſtem of the world. 
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No XXXVIII. SATURDAY, JULY 28, 1750. 


AUPFEAM QUISQUIS MEDIOCRITATEM 

DILIGIT, TUTUS CAREF OBSOLETL 

SORDIBUS TECTI, CARET INVIDENDA 
SOBRIUS AULA. 


Hos. 


THE MAN WITHIN THE GOLDEN MEAN, 
WO CAN HIS BOLDEST WISH CONTAIN 
SECURELY VIEWS THE'RUIN'D CELL, 
WHERE" SORDID WANT AND SORROW DWELL 5; 
AND IN HIMSELF SERENELY GREAT, 
DECLINES-AN ENVIED ROOM OF STATE. 


MONG many parallels which men 

of imagination have drawn between 
the natural and moral ſtate of the world, 
it has been obſerved that happineſs, as 
well as virtue, conſiſts in Mediocrity ; 
that to avoid every extreme 1s neceſſary, 
even to him who has no other care than 
to paſs through the preſent ſtate with eaſe 
and ſafety ; and that the middle path is 
the road of ſecurity, on either fide of 
which are not only the pitfalls of vice, 
but the precipices of ruin. 

Thus the maxim of Cleobulus the 
Lindian, © p«t7poy 4picov — Mediocrity is 
© bet,* has been long conſidered as an 
univerſal principle, extended through the 
whole compaſs of life and nature. The 
experience of every age ſeems to have 
given it new confirmation, and to ſhew 
that nothing, however ſpecious or allur- 
ing, is purſued with propriety, or enjoy - 
ed with ſafety, beyond certain limits. 

Even the gifts of nature, which may 


4 truly be conſidered as the moſt ſolid and 
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durable of all terreftrial advantages, are 
found, when they exceed the middle 
point, to draw the poſſeſſor into many 
calamities, eaſily avoided by others that 
have been leſs bountifully enriched or 
adorned, We fſce every day women 
periſh with infamy, by having been too 
willing to let their beauty to ſhew; and 
others, though not with equal guilt or 
miſery, yet with very ſharp remorſe, 
languiſhing in decay, negle&, and ob- 
ſcurity, for having rated fheir youthful 
charms at too high a price. And, in- 


d ced, if the opinion of Bacon be thought 


to deſerve much regard, very few ſighs 
would be vented for eminent and ſuper- 
lative elegance of form: For beautiful 
women,“ ſays he, are ſeldom of any 


FRANCIS. 


great accompliſhments, becauſe they, 
* tor the molt part, ſtudy behaviour ra- 
© ther than virtue.” 

Health and vigour, and a happy con- 
ſtitution of the corporeal frame, are of 
abſolute neceſſity to the enjoyment of the 
comforts, and to the performance of the 
duties of life, and requiſite in yet a 
greater meaſure to the accompliſhment 
of any thing illuſtrious or diſtinguiſhed; 
yet even theſe, if we can judge by their 
apparent conſequences, are ſometimes 
not very beneficial to thoſe on whom 
they are molt liberally beſtowed. They 
that frequent the chambers of the ſick, 
will generally find the ſharpeſt pains, 
and moſt ſtubborn maladies, among 
them whom confidence of the force of 
nature formerly betrayed to negligence 
and irregularity ; and that ſuperfluity of 
ſtrength, which was at once their boaſt 
and their ſnare, has often, in the latter 
part of life, no other effect than that 
it continues them long in impotence and 
anguiſh. 

Theſe gifts of nature are, however, 
always bleſſings in themlelves, and to 
be acknowledged with gratitude to kim 
that gives them; ſince they are, in their 
regular and legitimate effects, produc- 
tive of happineſs, and prove pernicious 
only by voluntary corruption, or idle neg- 
ligence. And as there is little danger of 
purſuing them with too much ardour or 
anxiety, becauſe no {kill or diligence can 
hope to procure them, the uncertainty 
of their influence upon our lives is men- 
tioned, not to depreciate their real va- 
lue, but to repreis the diſcontent and 
envy to which the want of them often 
gives occ iſion in thoſe ho do not enough 
ſuſpect t leir own frailty, nor conſider 
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how much leſs is,the calamity of not 
psTeiling great powers, than of not uſing 
them afrght. 

Or all thoſe things that make us ſu- 
perior to others, there is none ſo much 
within the reach of our endeavours as 
riches, nor any thing, more eagerly or 
conſtantly defired. Poverty is an evil 
always in our view; an evil complicated 
with ſo many circumſtances of uneaſineſs 
and vexation, that every man is ſtudious 
toavcidit. Some degree of riches is there- 
tore required, that we may be exempt 
trom the gripe of neceſſity; when this 
purpoſe is once attained, we naturally 
wiſh for more, that the evil which is re- 
garded with fo much horror, may be yct 
at a greater diſtance from ns; as he that 
has once felt or dreaded the paw of a 
tavage, will not be at reſt till they are 
parted by ſome barrier,, which may take 
away all poſſibility of a ſecond attack. 

To this point, if fear be not unrea- 
ſonably indulged, Cleobulus would, per- 

aps, not reſuſe to extend his medio- 
crity. But it almoſt always happens, 
that the man who grows rich, changes 
his notions of poverty, ſtates his wants 


by ſome new meaſure; and, from flying 


the enemy that purſued him, bends his 
endeavours to overtake thoſe whom he 
ſees before him. The power of gratify- 
ing his appetites encreaſes their demands; 
a thouſand wiſhes croud in upon bim, 
a pt to be ſatisfied ; and vanity 
and ambition open proſpects to defire, 
which {till grow wider, as they are more 
contemplated. 

Thus in time want is enlarged with- 
out bounds; an eagerneſs for increaſe of 

Neſhons deluges the ſoul, and we ſink 
into the gulphs of inſatiability, only be- 
cauſe we do not ſufficiently conſider, that 

real need is very ſoon ſupplied, and 
all real danger of it's invaſion eaſily pre- 
cluded; that the claims of vanity, being 
without limits, muſt be denied at laſt; 
and that the pain of repreſſing them is 
leſs pungent before they have been long 
ac cuſtomecd to compliance. 

Whoſoever thall look heedfully upon 
thoie who are eminent for their riches, 
will not think their condition ſuch as that 
he ſhould hazard his quiet, and much 
leſs his virtue, to obtain it. For all that 
great wealth generally gives above a mo- 
derate fortune, is more room for the freaks 
ef caprice, and mere N for igno- 


rance and vice, a quicker ſueceſſion of 
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flatteries, and I larger circle of voluptu- 
ouſneſs. | 
There is one reaſon ſeldom remarks! 
which makes riches leſs defirable. TT, 
much wealth is very frequently the occa. 
ſion of poverty. He whom the wantcn. 
neſs of abundance has once foftene, 
eaſily finks into negle& of his affaire; 
and he that thinks he can afford to be 
negligent, is not far from being poor, 
He will ſoon be involved in perplexitice, 
which his inexperience will render fur. 
mountahle ; he will fly for help to tht 
whole intereſt it is that he ſhould be 
more diſtreſſed, and will be at laſt torn 
to pieces by the vultures that always ho. 
ver over fortunes in decay. 
When the plains of India were burn: 
up by a long continuance of droug!!, 
amet and Raſchid, two neighbou ing 
ſhepherds, faint with thirſt, ſtood at the 
common boundary of their grounds, with 
their flocks and herds panting round 
them, and in extremity of diſtreſs pray- 
ed for water. On a ſudden the air was 
becalmed, the birds ceafed to chirp, and 
the flocks to bleat. They turned their eyes 
every way, and ſaw a being of might) 
ſtature advancing through the valley, 
whom they knew upon his nearer ap- 
roach to be the Genius of Diſtribution, 
n one hand he held the ſheaves of plen- 
ty, and in the other the ſabre of deſtruc. 
tion. The ſhepherds ſtood trembling, 
and would have retired before him ; but 
he called to them with a voice gentle 1; 
the breeze that plays in the evening 
among the ſpices of Sabæa—“ Fly not 
© from your benefaCtor, children of th: 
© duſt! I am come to offer you gitts, 
© which only your own folly can max: 
vain. You here pray for water, and 
water I will beſtow ; let me know with 
how much you will be ſatisfied : {pe 
not raſhly ; conſider, that of whatevei 
can be enjoyed by the hody, excels is 
no leſs dangerous than ſcarcity. Wien 
you remember the pain of thirſt, co 
not forget the danger of ſuffocation.— 
© Now, Hamet, tell me your requeſt.” 
O Being, kind and beneficent. lay? 
Hamet, let thine eye pardon my con- 
«© fuſion. I entreat a little brook, which 
in ſummer ſhall never be dry, and 1 
© winter never overflow." It is gran. 
© ed,” replied the Genius; and imm*- 
diately he opened the ground with i. 
ſabre, and a fountain bubbling up unde: 
their feet, ſcattered it's rills over he 
meadows; 
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meadows; the flowers renewed thoir fra- 
grance, the trees ſpread a greener foli- 
age, and the flocks and herds quenched 
their thirſt. . b 
Then turning to Raſchid, the Genius 
invited him likewiſe to offer his petition. 
I requeſt,” ſays Raſchid, © that thou 
wilt turn the Ganges through m 
grounds, with all his waters, and all 
their inhabitants. Hamet was ſtruck 
with the greatneſs of his neighbour's ſen- 
timents; and ſecretly repined in his heart, 
that he had not made the ſame petition 
before him; when the Genius ſpoke— 
© Raſh man, be not inſatiable! remem- 


* 


ber, to thee that is nothing which 


thou canſt not uſe: and how are thy 
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« wants greater than the wants of H: . 
© met?” Raſchid repeated his delire, and 
pleaſed himſelf with the mean appear- 
ance that Hamet would make in the pre- 
ſence of the proprietor of the Gangcs. 
The Genius then retired towards the 
river, and the two ſhepherds ſtood wait- 
ing the event. As Raſchid was look - 
ing with contempt upon hisneighhour,on 
a ſudden was heard ;he roar of torrn's, 
and they found by the mighty ftream 
that the mounds of the Ganges were 
broken. The flood rolled forward into 
the lands of Ratchid, his plantations 
were torn up, his flocks overwhelmed, 
he was ſwept away betore it, and a cro- 


codile devoured him. 
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AINFELIX==NULLI BENE NUPTA MAKITO. | 


= HE condition of the female ſex has 
3 been frequently the ſubject of com- 
WS paſſion to medical writers, becauſe their 
cConſtitution of body is ſuch, that every 
ate of life brings it's peculiar diſeaſes : 
they are placed, according to the proverb, 
between Scylla and Charybdis, with no 
Wgother choice than of dangers equally tor- 
madable; and whether they embrace mar- 
rage, or determine upon a ſingle lite, 
Ware expoſed, in conſequence of their 
choice to ſickneſs, miſery, and death. 
lt tre to be wiſhed that ſo great a 
Wadcgre of natural infelicity might not be 
32 nereaſed by adventitious and artificial 
riſeries; and that beings whoſe beauty 
e cannot behold without admiration, 
ud whoſe delicacy we cannot contem- 
pit without tenderneſs, might be ſuf- 
o enjoy every alleviation of their 
Worows. But, however it has happened, 
he cuſtom of the world ſeems to have 
en tormed in a kind of conſpiracy 
WS cank them, though it does not appear 
ut they had themſelves an equal thare 
$1. it's eſtabliſhment ;- and preſcriptions 
Fyhich, by whomſoever they were begun, 
ie now of long continuance, and by 
Wonlequence of great authority, ſeem to 
Wave almoſt excluded them from content, 
whatſoever condition they Hall. pals 
er lives, oa ay 
It they refuſe the ſociety of men, and 
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UNBLEST, STILL DOOM'D TO WED WITH MISERY. 


continue in that ſtate which is reaſonably 


ſuppoſed to place NN moſt in their 
own power, they ſeldom give thoſe that 
frequent their converſation any exalted 


notions of the bleſſing of liberty ; for 


whether it be that they are angry to ſee 
with what inconſiderate eagerneſs other 
heedleſs females ruſh into flayery, or 
with what abſurd vanity the married la- 
dies boaſt the change of their condition, 
and condemn the heroines who endeavour 
to aſſert the natural dignity of their ſex ; 
whether they are conſcious that like bar 
ren countries they are free, only becauſe 


they were never thought to deſerve the 
trouble of a conqueſt, or imagine that 


their ſincerity is not always unſuſpe&- 
ed, when they declare their contempt gf 
men; it is certain, that they generally 
appear to have ſome great and iucdiſant 
cauſe of uneaſineſs, and that many of 
them have at laſt been perſuaded, by 

werful rhetoricians, to try the lf 
which they had ſo long contemned, and 


put on the bridal ornaments at a time 


when they leaſt became them. 

What are the rea] cauſes of the impa - 
tience which the ladies diſcoyer in 2 vir- 
gin ſtate, I ſhall perhaps take ſome oithe; 
occaſion to examine. That it is no: 
to be envied for it's happineſs, appears 
from the folicitude with Wich it is 
avoided; from the opinion univer{oll; 
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prevalent among the ſex, that no woman 
continues long in it but becauſe ſhe is 
not invited to forſake it; from the diſ- 
poſition always fhewn to treat old maids 
as the refuſe of the world ; and from the 
willingneſs with which it is often quitted 
at laſt, by thoſe whoſe experience has 
enabled them to judge at leiſure, and de- 
cide with authority. 

Yet ſuch is life, that whatever is pro- 
poſed, it is much eatter to find reaſons 
tor rejecting than embracing. Mar- 
rage, though a certain ſecurity from the 
reproach and ſolitude of antiquated vir- 
ginity, has yet, as it is uſually conduct- 
ed, many diſadvantages, that take away 
much from the pleaſure which ſociety 
promiſes, and might afford, if pleaſures 
and pains were honeſtly ſhared, and mu- 
tual confidence inviolably preſerved. 

The miteries, indeed, which many la- 
dies ſuffer under conjugal vexations, are 
to be conſidered with great pity, becauſe 
their huſbands are often not taken by 
them as objects of affection, but forced 
upon them by authority and violence, or 
by perſuaſion and importunity, equally 
reſiſtleſs when urged by thoſe whom they 
have been always accuſtomed to reve- 
rence and obey; and it very ſeldom ap- 
pzars, that thoſe who are thus deſpotick 
in the diſpoſal of their children, pay any 
regard to their domeſtick and perſonal 
felicity, or think it ſo much to be en- 
quired whether they will be happy, as 
whether they will be rich. 

' It may be urged, in extenuation of this 
crime, which parents, not in any other re- 
{pe& to be numbered with robbers and 
aſſaſſins, frequently commit, that, in their 
eſtimation, riches and happineſs are e- 
quivalent terms. They have paſſed their 
lives with no other wiſh than that of ad- 
ding acre to acre, and filling one bag at- 
ter another, and imagine the advantage of 


a daughter ſufficiently conſidered, when. 


they have ſecured her a large jointure, 
and given her reaſonable expectations of 
living in the midſt of thoſe pleaſures 
with which ſhe had ſeen her father and 
mother ſolacing their age. 

There is an ceconomical oracle recciv- 
ed among the prudential part of the 
world, which adviſes fathers to marry 
their daughters left they fFonld marry 
themjelvss; by which I ſuppoſe it 15 im- 
plied, that women left to their own con- 
duct, generally, unite themſelves with 
ſuch partners as can contribute very lit- 


a * 


tle to their felicity. Who was the author 


of this maxim, or with what intentton 
it was originally uttered, I have not yet 
diſcovered ; but imagine that, however 
ſolemnly it may be tranſmitted, or how. 
ever implicitly received, it can conte 
no authority which nature has denied; 
it cannot licenſe Titius to be unjuſt, 1:| 
Caia ſhould be imprudent; nor give right 
to impriſon for life, leſt liberty ſhould 
be ill employed. 

That the ladies have ſometimes in. 
curred imputations which might naty. 
rally produce edicts not much in their fa. 
vour, mutt be confeſſed by their warmef 
advocates ; and I have indeed ſeldom ob. 
ſerved, that when the tenderneſs or vir. 
tue of their parents has preſerved them 
from forced marriage, and left them at 
large to chuſe their own path in the hn. 
byrinth of life, they have made any 
great advantage of their liberty: they 
commonly take the opportunity of in. 
dependence to trifle away youth, and lot 
their bloom in a hurry 5 diverſions, re- 
curring in a ſucceſhon too quick to lea 
room for any ſettled" reflection; they { 
the world without gaining experience, 
and at laſt regulate their choice by mo. 
tives trifling as thoſe of a girl, or mer- 
cenary as thoſe of a miſer. 

Melanthia came to town upon tl: 
death of her father, with a very 1: 
fortune, and with the reputation of 3 
much larger; ſhe was therefore followed 
and creed by many men of rank, an! 
by ſome of underſtanding ; but having 
an inſatiable defire of pleaſure, ſhe ws 
not at leiſure, from the park, the gardens, 
the theatres, viſits, aſſemblies, and mal 
querades, to attend ſeriouſly to any pro- 
poſal, but was ſtill impatient for a 0 
flatterer, and neglected marriage as d. 
ways in her power; till in time her adout: 
ers fell away, wearied with expence, di 
guſted at her folly, or offended by her n. 
conſtancy z ſhe heard of concerts to wilt! 
ſhe was not invited, and was more tha 
once forced to fit ſtill at an aſſembly is 
want of a partner. In this dire 
chance threw in her way Philotrypi 
a man vain, glittering, and thought 
as herſelf, who had ſpent a fail i 
tune in equipage and drefs, and w 
ſhming in the laft ſuit for which l 
tailor would give him credit. He 
been long endeayouring to retrieve l 
extravagance by marriage, and ther 
ſoon paid his court to Melanthia, 
after ſome weeks of inſenſibility, ® 


him at a ball, and was wholly ov 
#1 
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tent by his rformance in a minuet. They 
not yet e | ad; hut a man cannot always 
owever dance, and Philotryphus had no other 
r how. method of pleaſing: however, as neither 


confer vas in any great degree vicious, they 
denied; live together with no other unhappineſs 
uſt, left than vacuity of mind, and that taſteleſſ- 
ve right WS nefs of life which proceeds from a ſa- 


ſhould RAT ticty of juvenile pleaſures, and an utter 

= inability to fill their place by nobler em- 

mes in. ployments. As they have known the 
it natu- taſhionable world at the ſame time, th 

their fa. agree in their notions of all thoſe ſub- 

warmeſt © jects on which they ever ſpeak ; and be- 

dom ob. ing able to add nothing to the ideas of 


or vir. each other, are not much inclined to 
ed them AE converſation, but very often join in one 
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Argyris, after having refuſed a thou- 
ſand offers, at laſt conſented to marry 
Cotylus, the younger brother of a duke, 
a man without elegance of mien, beauty 
of perſon, or force of underſtanding; 
who, while he courted her, could not 
always forbear alluſions to her birth, 
and hints how cheaply ſhe would pur- 
chaſe an alliance to ſo illuſtrious a family. 
His conduct from the hour of his mar- 
riage has been infufferably tyrannical; 
nor has he any other regard to her than 
what arves from his deſire that her ap- 

earance may not diſgrace him. Upon 
this priciple, however, he always or- 
ders that the ſhould be gaily dreſſed, and 
{ſplendidly attended; and ſhe has, among 
all her mortifications; the happineſs to 
take place of her eldeſt ſiſter. 


FrRANC!®. 


to riſe high between men of genus and 
learning, it's memory is continued for 
the fine reaſon as it's vehemence was ut 
firſt promoted, becauſe it gratifies the 
mabevolence or curioſity of readers, and 
relie res the vacancies of life with amuſe- 
ment and laughter. The perfonal dit- 
putes, therefore, cf rivals in wit, are 
ſometimes tran{mitted to poſterity, when 
the grudges and heart-burnings of men 
leſs conſpicuous; though carried on with 
equal bitterneſs, and productive of great- 
er evils, are expole.} to the knowledge 
of thoſe only whom they nearly affect, 


them at wilh—* That they could fleep more, 
the la. and think leſs.” | 
ade any oh 
Y: they 
of in- = 
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they ee OFFENDAM IN NUG1IS? HA NUGA SERIA DUCENT 
42 W IN MALA DERISUM SEMEL-s Hor. 
85 mer 
NOR SAY, FOR TRIFLES WHY SHOULD 1 DISPLEASE 
apon th - THE MAN I Lovs? FOR TRIFLES SUCH AS THESE 
ery lis a TO SERIOUS '"MISCRIEFS LEAD THE MAN I LOVE, 
4 5 3 IF ONCE THE FLATTERER'S RIDICULE HE PROVEs 
followed RE 
ank, oe TT has been rematked, that authors 
it Having are genus irritabile—a generation 
dhe wn very eaſily put out of temper; and that they 
garden; G14 1 r rr 
and ma. ſeldom Tay of giving proots ot their 
6 iraſcibility upon the ſlighteſt attack of 
i criticiſm, or the moſt gentle or modeſt 
jor” en offer of advice and information. 
e Writers being belt acquainted with 
e a one another, have repreſented this cha- 
by Neri racter as prevailing among men of li- 
2 al terature, Which a more extenſive view 
more tha of the world would have ſhewn them to 
-mbly is be diffuſed ng all human nature, to 
* mingle itſelf with every ſpecies of am- 


lotryphi 1 : 
lotrypmn cover it's effects with greater or leſs re- 


ſtraint, and under diſguiſes more or leſs 
* artful, in all places and all conditions. 

re mn The quarrels of writers, indeed, are 
wars more obſerved, becauſe they neceſſarily 
etriere i: 9 55 to the deciſion of the publick. 
Te, MM eir enmities are incited by applautes 
ia, w "_ their parties, and prolonged by 
ity, i e encouragement for general 
- ovorens werſion; and when the conteſt happens 
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bition and. defire of praiſe, and to dif- 


and ſuffered to paſs off and be forgotten 


among common and catua] tranſactions. 


The reſentment which the diſcovery of 
a fault or folly produces, muſt bear a 
certain proportion to our pride, and will 
regularly be more acrimonious, as pride 
is more immediately the principle of ac- 
tion. In whatever, therefore, we wiſh 
or imagine curtelzes to excel, we ſhall 
always be difpleaſed to have our claims 


to reputation diſputed, and more diſ- 


ple aſed, 
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pleaſed, if the accompliſhment be ſuch 
as can expect reputation only tor it's re- 
ward. For this reaſon, it is common 
to find men break out into rage at any 
inſinuations to the diſadvantage of their 
wit, who have borne with great patience 
reflections on their morals; and of wo- 
men it has been always known, that no 
cenſure wounds fo deeply, or ran{les fo 
long, as that which charges them with 
want of beauty. 

As men frequently fill their imagina- 


tions with trifling purſuits, and pleaſe 


themſclves moſt with things of ſmall im- 
portance, I have often known very ſe- 
vere and laſting malevolence excited by 
unlucky centures, which would have 
fallen without any effect, had they not 
happened to wound a part remarkabl 

tender. Guſtulus, who valued himſelf 
upon the nicety of his palate, diſinherited 
his eldeſt fon for telling him that the 
wine, which he was then commending, 
was the fame which he had ſent away 
the day before, not fit to be drunk. 
Proculus withdrew his kindneſs from a 
nephew, whom he had always conſidered 
as the moſt promiſing genius of the age, 
tor happening to praiſe in his preſence the 

22 of Marius. And 

ortunio, when he was privy-counſellor, 
procured a clerk to be diſmiſſed from one 
of the publick othces in which he was 
eminent for his ſkill and aſſiduity, be- 
cauſe he had been heard to ſay. that there 
was another man in the kingdom on 
whoſe {kill at billiards he would lay his 
money againſt Fortunio's. / 

Felicia and Floretta had been bred up 
in one houſe, and ſhared all the pleaſures 
and endearments of infancy together. 
They entered upon life at the fame time, 
and continued their confidence and 
friendſhip ; conſulted each other in every 
change of their dreſs, and every admiſſion 
of a new lover; thought every diverſion 
more entertaining, whenever it happened 
that both were preſent ; and, when ſepa- 
rated, juſtified the conduct, and celebrated 
the excellences of one another. Such was 
their intimacy, and ſuch their fidelity; 
till a birth-night approached, when Flo- 
retta took one morning an opportunity, 
as they were conſulting upon new cloaths, 
to adviſe her friend not to dance at the 
ball, and informed her that her perform- 
ance the year before had not anſwered 
the expectation which her other accom- 
plithments had raited. Felicia com- 


mended her ſincerity, and thanked her 
for the caution ; but told her that (+ 
danced to pleaſe herſelf, and was in very 
little concern what the men might take 
the liberty of ſaying, but that if her ay. 
pearance gave her dear Floretta any un. 
eaſineſs, ſhe would ſtay away. Florettz 
had now nothing .left but to make ney 
proteſtat ions of ſincerity and affeQion, 
with which Felicia was ſo well ſatisffed, 
that they parted with more than uſu] 
fondneſs. They ſtill continued to viſt, 
with this only difference, that Felicia wag 
more punctual than before, and often de. 
clared how high a value ſhe put upon 
ſincerity, how much ſhe thought that 
goodneſs to be eſteemed which would 
venture to admoniſh a friend of an error, 
and with what gratitude advice was to be 
received, even when it might happen to 
proceed from miſtake. 

In a few months Felicia, with great 
ſeriou neſs, told Floretta, that though 
her beauty was ſuch as gave charms to 
whatever ſhe. did, and her qualifications 
ſo extenſive, that ſhe could not fail of 
excellence in any attempt, yet ſhe thought 
herſelf obliged by the duties of friend. 
ſhip to inform her, that if ever ſhe be- 
trayed want of judgment, it was by too 
frequent compliance with ſolicitations to 
ſing, for that her manner was ſomewhat 
ungraceful, and her voice had no great 
compals. It is true,* ſays Floretta, 
© when I ſung three nights ago at Lady 
Sprightly's, I was hoarſe with a cold; 
but I ſing for my own ſatisfaction, 
and am not in the leaſt pain whether 
I am liked. However, my dear Fe. 
licia's kindneſs is not the leſs ; and! 
ſhall always think myſelf happy in 40 
true a friend.” 

From this time they never ſaw ec) 
other without mutual profeſſions of . 
teem, and declarations of confidence, 


. 0 0 er. 0 


but went ſoon after into the country to 


viſit their relations. When they cal 
back, they were prevailed on, by the im- 

ortunity of new acquaintance, to tak 
odgings in differcnt parts of the town, 
and had frequent occaſion, when they 
met, to bewail the diſtance at which they 
were placed, and the uncertainty which 
each experienced of finding the other at 
home. 

Thus are the fondeſt and firmeſt friend. 
ſhips diſſolved, by ſuch openneſs and 
ſincerity as interrupt our enjoyment 0 
our own approbation, or recal us to the 

remen- 
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remembrance of thoſe failings which we 
are more willing to indulge than to cor- 
rect, OS 

It is by no means neceſlary to imagine, 
that he who is offended at advice, was 
;onorant of the fault, and reſents the ad- 
monition as 2 falſe charge; for perhaps 
it is moſt natural to be enraged when 


* there is the ſtrongeſt conviction of our 


own guilt. While we can eaſily defend 
our character, we are no more diſturbed 

at an accuſation than we are alarmed by 
Wn enemy whom we are ſure to conquer; 
Wand whoſe attack, theretore, will bring 
Jos honour without danger. But when 
man feels the reprehenſion of a friend 
Wconded by his own heart, he is eaſily 


eeated intoreſentment and revenge, either 


becauſe he hoped that the fault of which 


ve was conſcious, had eſcaped the notice 


Wot others ; or that his friend had looked 
a upon it with tendernets and extenuation, 
and excuſed it for the ſake of his other 
Wvirtues; or had conſidered him as too 
Vice to need advice, or too delicate to be 
Wihocked with reproach: or, becaule we 


WScannot cel without pain thoſe reflec- 
ions rouſed which we have been endea- 


ouring to lay aſlcep; and when pain has 
produced anger, who would not willing- 


beliere, that it ought to be diſcharg- 


Wed on others, rather than on him- 
elt ? 

The reſentment produced by ſincerity, 

matever be it's immediate cauſe, is fo 

Neertain, and generally fo keen, that very 

ew have magnanimity ſufficient for the 

practice of a duty, which, above moſt 
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others, expoſes it's votaries to hardſhips 
and perſecution; yet friendſhip without 
it is of ag” little value, ſince the great 
uſe of fo cloſe an intimacy is that our 
virtues may be guarded and encouraged, 
and our, vices repreſſed in their firſt ap- 
pearance by timely detection and ſalu- 
tary remonſtrances. 

It is decreed by Providence, that no- 
thing truly valuable ſhall be obtained in 
our preſent ſtate, but with difficulcy and: 
danger. He that hopes tor that advan- 
tage which is to be gained from unre- 
ſtrained communication, muſt ſometimes 
hazard, by unpleafing truths, that triend- 
ſhip which he aſpires to merit. The 
chief rule to be obterved in the exerciſe of 
this dangerous office, is to preſerve it 
pure from ail mixture of intereit or va- 
nity z to forbear admonition or reproof, 
when our conlciences tell us that they 
are incited, not by the hopes of reform- 
ing faults, but the deſire of ſhewing our 
diſcernment, or gratifying cur own pride 
by the mortification of another. It is 
not indeed certain that the moſt refined 
caution will find a proper time for bring- 
ing a man to the knowledge of his own 
failings, or the moſt zealous benevolence 
reconcile him to that judgment by which 
they are detected; but he who endea- 
vours only the happineſs of him whom 
he reproves, will always have either the 
ſatisfaction of obtaining or deſerving 
Kindneſs; if he ſucceeds, he benefits his 
friend; and, it he fails, he has at leaſt the 


conſciouſneſs that he ſuffers for only do- 


ing well. 
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NULLA RECORDANTI LUX EST INGRATA GRAVISQUE, 
NULLA FUIT CUJUS NON MEMINISSE VELIT. 

AMPLIAT ATATIS SPATIUM SIRI VIR BONUS, HOC EST 
VIVERE BIS, VITA POSSE PRIORE FRUI» 


MarT. 


NO DAY'S REMEMBRANCE SHALL THE GOOD REGRET, 


"NOR WISH ONE BITTER MOMENT TO FORGET: 
THEY STRETCH THE LIMITS OF. THIS NARROW SPAN}; 


O few of the hours of life are filled 
KI up with objects adequate to the mind 
man, and fo frequently are we in 
ant of preſent pleaſure or employment, 
at we are forced to have ET ms 
oment to the paſt and future for ſup- 
lmental datisfactions, and reljeye the 


AN P, BY ENJOYING, LIVE PAST LIFE AGAIN. 


F, Lzwis. 


vacuities of our being by recollection 
of former paſſages, or anticipation of 
events to come. 

I cannot but conſider this neceſſity of 
ſearching on every fide for matter on 
which the attention may be employed, as 
a grong proof of the ſuperior and _ 
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tial nature of the ſoul of man. We have 
no reaſon to bclicve that other creatures 
have higher taculiics, or more extenſive 
capacities, than the preſervation of them- 
ſelves, or their ſpecies, requires; they 
feem always to be fully employed, or to 
be completely at caſe without employ- 
ment, to feel few intellectual miſeries or 
plealures, and to have no exuberance of 
underftanding to lay out upon curiohty 
or caprice, but to have their minds exact - 
ly adapted to their bodies, with few other 
ideas than ſuch. as corporal pain or plea- 
ſure impreſs upon them. 

Of memory, which makes ſo large a 

rt ct the excellence of the human ſcul, 
and which has fo much influence upon. 
all it's other powers, but a ſinall por- 
tion has becn allotted to the animal worl:l. 
We do not find the grict, with which the 
dams lament the loſs. of their young, pro- 
portionate to the tenderneſs with which 
they care!s, the aſſiduity with which they 
feed, or the vehemence with which they 
defend them. Their regard for their off- 
{pring, wacn it is beiore their eyes, is 
not, in appearance, leſs than that of a 
human parent; but when it is taken 
away, it is very toon forgotten, and at- 
ter a ſhort ablence, if brought again, 
waolly diſregarded. 

That they have very little remem- 
brance of any thing once out of the reach 
of their ſenſes, and ſcarce any power of 
comparing the pre:cnt with the paſt, and 
Ka be their concluſions from expcri- 
ence, may be gathered from this, that 
their intelle&s are produced in their full 


r 


perfection. The ſparrow that was hatch- 


ed laſt ſpring makes her ſirſt neſt, the en- 
ſuing ſeaſon, of the ſame materials, and 
with the fame art, as in any followm 
ar; and the he lucts and ſheltc 
year ; and the hen conducts and ſheltcrs 


her firſt brood of chickens with all the 


prudence that ſhe ever attains. 

It has been aſked by men who love to 
perplex any thing that is plain to com- 
mon underitandings, how reaſon differs 
trom inftin6: ; and Prior has with no great 
propriety made Solomon hinuelt declare, 
that to diſtinguiih them is the fools igno- 
ronce, and the pedant's pride. To give 
an accurate anſwer to a queſtion of which 
the terms are not completely underſtood, 
is impoſiible ; we do not know in what 
either reaſon or inſtinct conſiſt, and there- 
fore cannot tell with exactneſs how they 
differ : but ſurely he that contemplates a 
ſhip and a bird's neſt will not be long 
without finding out, that the idea of tlie 


[ 


one was impreſſed at once, and contin 
ed through all the progreflive deſcents q 
the ſpecies, without variation or improxe. 
ment; and that the other is, the reiult of t 
experiments compared with ex periments, : 
has grown, by accumulated obſervata, Wis 
from leſs to greater excellence, and «x. ' 
hibits the collective knowledge of Gift. þ 
rent ages and various profeſſions, J. 

Memory is the purveyor of rea, 8 
the power which places thoſe images be. 
fore the mind upon which the judginent 
is to be exercited, and which treaſure 
up thedeterminations that are once paſſad, 
as the rules of future action, or grounds 
of ſubſequent concluſions. 

It is, indeed, the faculty of remem. 
brance, which may be ſaid to place yg 
in the claſs of moral agents. If we wer 
to act only in conſequence of ſome in. 
mediate impulſe, and receive no directio 
from internal motives of choice, we {houl 
be puſhed forward by an invincible fa. 
tality, without power or reaſon for the 

moſt part to prefer one thing to another; 
becauſe we could make no compariſan 
but of objects which might both happen 
to be preſent. 

We owe to memory not only the in- 
creaſe of our knowledge, and our pro- 
greſs in rational enquiries, but mam 
other intellectual pleaſures. Indeed, al. 
moſt all that we can be faid to enjoy is RE 
paſt or future; the preſent is in per-. 
tual motion, leaves us as ſoon as it ar- | 
rives, ceaſes to be preſent beforc it's. 
ſence is well perceived, and is only knom 
to have exiſted by the effects which i 
leaves behind. The greateſt part ct ou 
ulcas ariſes, therefore, from the view be- 
fore or behind us; and we are happy a 
miſerable, according as we are affect 
by the ſurvey of our life, or our pre- 
ſpect of future exiſtence. 

With regard to futurity, when events 
are at fach a diſtance from us, that w 
cannot take the whole concatenation ino 
our view, we have generally power cnoug) 
Over QUT NRA gHARXtiON tOLUPN upon Picks 
ing ſcenes, and can promite our!elit 
riches, honours, and delights, without 
intermingling thoſe vexations and anxkk 
ties with which all human enjoymens 
are polluted. If fear breaks in on d 

ide, and alarms us with dangeis 
diſappointments) we can call in hope & 
the other, to ſolace us with rewards, 
eſcap2s, and victorics; ſo that we 
ſeldom without means of palliating * 
mote evils, and can generally ſoothe 


ic Ives 


ntiau: ſelves to tranquillity, whenever any trou- 
nts <> vlclome preſage 3 to attack us. 

Drove- It is, therefore, I believe, much more 
ul: of rommon for the ſolitary and thoughtful 
ments, to amuſe themſelves with ſchemes ot the 
vation, Weuture, than reviews of the _ For 
nd ex. the future is pliant and duétile, and will 


L CGiffe. de eaſily moulded by a ſtrong _ into 


| any form. But the images which me- 
reaſon, wry preſents are of a ſtubborn and un- 
iges be. Wcactable nature; the objects of remem- 
dginett brance have my exiſted, and left their 
-ealures ſignature behind them impreſſed upon the 
: paſſed, Wnind, fo as to defy All attempts of ra- 
ground ure or of 1 F gg _ 
As the fatisfations, therefore, ariſing 
remem. rom memory are leſs arbitrary, they are 
place vg Wore ſolid; and are, indeed, the only 
we were Joys which we can call our own. What- 
OMe in- rer we have once repolited, as Dryden 
directen xpreſſes it, in the ſacred trenſure of the 
ve ſhould , is out of the reach of accident, or 
cible fa. Violence, nor can be Joſt either by our 
n for the Pon weakneſs, or another's malice : 
another; 28 ns 
mpariſon on tamen trrifum 
h happen Quedeungue retro oft efficiet, negire 
Difpnget, infectumque reddet, 
2 oe . 
y the in- Rued fugies ſemel bora wexit. 
our pro- Be fair or faul, or rain or ſhine, 
hut many The joys I have poſſeſs'd in ſpite of fate 
adeed, al- are mine. 
o enjoy i Not heav*n itſelf upon the paſt has por, 
in perpe- But what has been has been, and 1 have 
f had my hour. 
1 as it ar- 
ue DavozEx. 
reit spfe⸗ 
nly Knut There is certainly no greater happineſ: 
vrhich k | no greater happineis 
n ban to be able to look back on a lite 
ey ot * Wictully and virtuouſly employed, to 
ene ee our own progreſs in exiſtence, by 
; happy ® ch tokens as excite neither ſhame nor 
moe Brow. Life, in which nothing has been 
4 ST 3 


ne or ſuffered to diſtinguiſh one day 
om another, is to him that has paſſed 


en events - »- 
hene as if it had never been, except that 


s, that w 


nation ind 7 LI 
nation m e great depoſit of his Creator. Life, 


11 mougb 1 , — 4 j 
wel 5 ry pc memorable by crimes, and diver- 
ca- . ” bd 
Up0i es hed through it's ſeveral periods by 
e OUene 


ickedneſs, is indeed eatily reviewed, 

t reviewed only with horror and re- 
Perle. 

The great confideration which ought 

influence us in the ule of the preſent 

ment, is to ariſe from the effect, which, 


ts, withont 
and anxt- 
enjoy mens 
s in on che 
langers 
in hope & 
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zalliating be 
y loothe alt 
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Es conſcious how ill he has huſbanded 


97 
as well or ill applied, it muſt have upon 
the time to come; for though it's actual 
exiſtence be inconceivably ſhort, yet it's 
effects are unlimited; and there is not 
the ſmalleſt point of time but may ex- 
tend it's conſequences, either to our hurt 
or our advantage, through all eternity, 
and give us reaſon to remember it for 
ever, with anguiſh or exultation. 

The time of life in which memory 
ſcems particularly to claim predominance 
over the other faculties of the mind, is 
our declining age. It has been remarked 
by former writers, that old men are ge- 
nerally narrative, and fall eaſily into c- 
citals of paſt tranſactions, and accounts 
of perſons known to them in their youth, 
When we approach the verge of the grave, 
it is more eminently true 


Vie ſumma brevis ſpem nos wetat inchoare 
ongam. 


Life's ſpan forbids thee to extend thy cares, 
And ſtretck thy hopes beyond thy years. 
CREECH, 


We have nolonger any poſſibility of great 
viciſſitudes in cur favour ; the changes 
which are to happen in theworld will come 
too late for our accommodation; and thoſe 
who have no hope before them, and to 
whom their preſent ſtate is painful and irk- 
ſome, mult of neceſſity turn their thoughts. 
back to try what retroſpe& will afford. 
It ought, therefore, to be the care of thoſe 
who with to pals the laſt hours with com- 
fort, to lay up ſuch a treaſure of pleaſ- 
ing ideas, as ſhall ſupport the expences 
of that time, which is to depend wholly 
upon the fund already acquired. | 


eite binc, juveneſque ſeneſque 
Finem anime certum, miſeri/que viatica canis. 


Seek here, ye young, the anchor of your mind; 
Here, ſuff ring ge, a bleſs'd proviſion find. 
| Er FH2NS TON» 


In youth, however unhappy, we ſolace 
ourlelves with the hope of better fortune; 
and however vicious, appeaſe our con- 
lciences with intentions of repcntance z 
but the time comes at laſt in which life 
has no mere to promile, in which hap- 
pineſs can be drawn only from recollee- 


tion, and virtue wWill be all that we can 


recollect with pleature, 
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MIMI TARDA FLUUNT INGRATAQUE TTMTORA. 


HOW HEAVILY MY TIME REVOLYES ALONG. 


TO THE RAMELER, 


MR. RAMBLER, 
Am no great admirer of grave writ- 
ings, and therefore very trequently 


45 your papers aſide before I have read 


hem through; yet I cannot but confels 
at, by flow degrees, you have raiſed 
my opinion of your underſtanding, and 
that, though I believe it will be long 
before I can be prevailed upon to regard 
you with much kindnels,, you have, 
however, more of my eſteem than thoſe 
whom I ſometimes make happy with op- 
portunitics to fill my tea- pot, or pick 
up my fan. I ſhall therefore chuſe you 
tor the confulent of my diſtreſſes, and 
aſk your counſel with regard to the means 
of conquering or eſcaping them, though 
I never expect from you any of that ſott- 
nels and pliancy, which conſtitutes the 
perfection of àa companion for the ladies: 
as, in the place where I now am, I have 
recourſe to the maitiff tor protection, 
though I have no intention of making 
him a lap-doy. 
My mamma is a very fine lady, who 
has more numerous and more frequent 
aſſemblies at her houſe than any other 
rſon in the ſame quarter of the town. 
was bred from my earlieſt infancy in 
a perpetual tumult of pleaſure, and re- 
member to have heard of little elſe than 
meſlages, viſits, play-houſes, and balls; 
of the awkwardnels of one woman, and 
the coquetry of another; the charming 
convenience of tome riſing faſhion, the 
difficulty of plaving a new game, the in- 
-cilents- of a maſquerade, and the dreſſes 
of a court-night. I knew before I was 
ten years old all the rules of paying and 
receiving viſits, and to how much civi- 
-lity every one of my acquaintance was 


entitle |; and was able to return, with 


the proper degree of reſerve or of viva- 
city, the ſtated and eſtabliſhed anſwer to 
every compliment ; ſo that I was very 
ſoon celebrated as a wit and a beauty, 
ard had heard before I was thirteen all 
that is ever ſaid to a young lady. My 


with herſelf; though moſt wemen about 


Hows 


LPHINS rox. 


mother was generous to ſo uncommon 3 
degree as to be pleaſed with my advance 
into life, and 3 me, without emy 
or reproof, to enjoy the ſame happineß 


her own age were very angry to ſee young 
girls ſo forwayd, and many fine gentke- 
men told her how cxuel it was to thy 
new chains upon mankind, and to ty. 
rannize over them at the ſame time with 
her own charms and thoſe of her daugh- 
ter. 

have no lived two and twenty years 
and have paſſed of each year nine months 
in town, and three at Richmond; ſo 
that my time has been ſpent uniformly 
in the ſame company, and the {amt 
amuſcments, except as faſhion hs in- 
troduced new diverſions, or the revolu- 
tions of the gay world have afforded rei 
ſucceſſions of wits and beaus. How- 
ever, my mother is 1s good an eccno- 
miſt of pleaſure, that T have no {pare 
hours upon my hands; for every morn- 
ing brings ſome new appointment, and 
every night is hurried away by the neceſ- 
ſity of making our appearance at dif- 
rent places, and of being with one [dy 
at the opera, and with another at the 
card-table. 

When the time came of ſettling out 
ſcheme of felicity for the ſummer, |! 
tas determined that I ſhould pay a vift 
to a rich aunt in a remote county. Af 
you know the ehicf converſation of 4 
tea-tables, in the ſpring, ariſes from! 
communication of the manner in WI. 
time is to be paſſed till winter, it wa! 
great relief to the barrenneſs of our to- 
picks, to relate the pleaſures that wer- 
{tore for me, to deſcribe my uncle's Ki 
with the park and gardens, the cham: 
ing walks, and beautiful waterfalls, 7 
every one told me how much ſhe en 
me, and what ſutisfaction ſhe had ef- 
enjoyed in a fituation of the ſamc Kind. 

As we are all credulous in our 0 
favourg and willing to imagine ſome b 
tent ſatisſaction in avy thing which! 
have not experienced, I WII coufe ® 


you 
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ithout reftraint, that I had ſuf- 
Fired 2 head to be filled with expec- 
tations of ſome nameleſs pleaſure in a 
rural life, and that I 7 1 for the hap- 
y hour that ſhould ſet me free from 
noiſe, and flutter, and ceremony, diſ- 
miſs me to the peaceful ſhade, and lull 
me in content and tranquillity. To ſo- 
nee myſelf under the miſery of delay, I 
ſbometimes heard a ſtudious lady of my 
W acquaintance read paſtorals. I was de- 
lighted with ſcarce any talk but of leay- 
ing the town, and never went to bed. 
without dreaming of groves, and mea- 
 dows, and friſxing lambs. 2 
At length I had all my clothes in a 
trunk, and ſaw the coach at the door; 
I ſprung in withecſtacy, quarrelled wit 
my maid for being too long an taking 
leave of the other ſervants, and rejoiced 
as the ground grew leſs which lay between 
me and the completion of my wiſhes. A 
few days brought me to a large old houſe, 
encompaſſed on three ſides with woody 
hills, and looking from the front on a 
geotle river, the tight of which renewed 
all my expectations of pleaſure, and pave 
me ſome regret for having lived fo long 
& without the enjoyment which theſe de- 
© lizhtfu] ſcenes were now to afford me, 
My aunt came out to receive me, but in 
a dreſs ſo far removed from the preſent 
$ faſhion, that I could ſcarcely look u 
ber without laughter, which would have 
been- no kind requital for the trouble 
ſue had taken to make hex ſelf fine againſt 
my arrival. The night and the next morn- 
ing were driven along with enquiries 
about our family; my aunt then ex- 
| plained our pedigree, and told me ſtories 
of my great-grandimther's bravery in 
the civil wars, nor was it leſs than three 
days before I could perſuade her to leave 


me to myſelf. 
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in the uſual manner about her own af- 
Fürs, and I was at liberty to range in 
the wilderneſs, and fit by the caſcade. 
The novelty of the ohjects about me 
pleaſed me - a while, but after a few 
days they were new no longer, and I ſoon 

to perceive that the country was 
not my element; that ſhades and flowers, 
and lawns and waters, had yery ſoon ex- 
hautted all their power of pleaſing, and 
that T had not in myſelf any fund of fa- 
usfaction with which I could ſupply the 
loſs of my cuſtomary amuſements. 


I unhappily told my aunt, in the firſt 
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At laſt economy preyailed ; ſhe went 
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warmth of our embraces, that I had 
leave to ſtay with her ten weeks. Six 
only are yet gone; and how ſhall I live 
through the remaining four? I go out 
and return; I pluck a flower, and throw 
it away; I catch an infect, and when [I 
have examined it's colours, ſet it a: liber- 
5 I fling a pebble into the water, and 

ce one circle ſpread after another. When 


it chances to rain, I walk in the great 


hall, and watch the minute-hand upon 
the dial, or play with alitter of kittens, 
which the cat happens to have - brought 
in a lucky time. 

My aunt is afraid I ſhall grow melan- 

choly; and therefore encourages the 
neighbouring gentry to viſit us. They 
came at firſt with great eagerneſs to ſce 
the fine lady from London : but when 
we met, we had no common topick on 
which we could converſe; they had no 
curioſity after plays, operas, or muſick: 
and I find as little ſat is faction from their 
accounts of the quarrels or alliances of 
families, whoſe names, when once I can 
eſcape, I ſhall never hear. The women 
have now ſeen me; know how my gown 
is made, and are ſatisfied; the men are 
generally afraid of me, and ſay little, 
becauſe they think themſelves not at li- 
berty to talk rudely. 

Thus am I condemned to ſolitude ; 
the day moves flowly forward, and, I 
ſee the dawn with uneaſmeſs, becauſe I 
conſider that night is at a great diſtance. 
I have tried to ſleep by a brook, but 
find it's murmurs ineffectual ; ſo that 


I am forced to be awake a: leaſt twelve 


hoyrs, without viſits, without cards, 
without laughter, and without flatter 

I walk becauſe I am diſguſted, with fit - 
ting ſtill, and fit down becauſe I am 
ws with 1 I have no motive 
to action, nor any object of love, or hate, 
or fear, or inclination. I cannot dreſs 
with ſpirit, for I have neither rival nor 
admirer, I cannot dance without a part- 
ner; nor be kind, or cruel, without a 
lover. 

Such is the life of Euphelia, and ſuch 
it is likely to continue tor a month te 
come. I have not yet declared againſt 
exiſtence, nor called upon the deſtinies to 
cut my thread; but I have ſincerely re- 
ſolved not to condemn myſelf to ſuch 
another ſummer, nor too haſtily to flat- 
ter myſelf with happineſs. Yet I have 
heard, Mr. Rambler, of thoſe who ne- 
ver thought themſelves ſo much at eaſr 

en i as 
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as in ſolitude; and cannot but ſuſpect it 
to be ſome way or other my own fault, 
that, withcut great pain, either of mird 
or body, 1 am thus weary of myſelf ; 
that the current of youth ſtagnates, and 
that I am languiſhing in a dead calm, 
for want of ſome external impulſe. 1 
thall therefore think you a benefactor to 
pur ſex, if you will teach me the art of 


Ne XLII, TUESDAY, AUGUST r4, 1750. 


FLUMINE PERPETUO TOKRENS SOLET ACRIUS IRE, 
SED TAMEN HAC BREVIS EST, ILLA FERENXNIS AQUA, 


IN COURSE IMPETUOUS SOON THE TORRENT DRIFS, 
1H. BROOK A CONSTANT PEACEFUL STREAM SUPPLIES. 


T is obſerved by thoſe who have writ- 
ten on the conſtitution of the human 
body, and the original of thoſe diſeaſes 
by which it is afflicted, that every man 
comes into the worl4 morbid, that there 
is no temperature ſo exactly regulated 
but that ſome humour is fatally predo- 
minant, and that we are generally im- 
nated, in our firſt entrance upon life, 
with the ſeeds of that malady, which, in 
time, ſhall bring us to the grave, 
This remark has been extended by 
others to the intellectual faculties. Some 
that imagine themſelves to have looked 
vrith more than common penetration in- 
to human nature, have endeavoured to 
perſuade us that each man is born with 
a mind formed peculiar for certain pur- 
poſes, and with defires unalterably de- 
termined to particular objects, from 
which the attention cannot he long di- 
verted, and which along, as they are well 
or ill purſued, muſt produce the praiſe 
r blame, the happineſs or miſcry, of his 
run life. 
This poſition has not, indeed, been 
liitherto proved with ſtrength propor- 
tionate to the aſſurance with which it has 


been advanced, and, perhaps, will never 


nation. | 

It the dotrine of innate ideas be it- 
ſelf diſputable, there ſeems to be little 
hope ct eſtabliſhing an opinion, which 
{uppoſcs that even complications of ideas 
have been gi ven us at our birth, and that 


gain much prevalence by a cloſe exami- 


ve ate made by nature ambitious, or co- 


vetous, before we know the meaning of 


either power er money. 


Yet as every ſtep in the progrcſſicn of 
exiligact changes our pe ſition with re- 


——— 
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ladies, who affect to talk with ecſtacie; 


force to be great, and, by the compk- 


living alone; for I am confident that: 
thouſand and a thouſand and a thouſan 


of the pleaſures of the country, are in 

reality, like me, longing for the winter, 

and wiſhing to be delivered from them. 
ſelves by company and diverſion. 

Jam, Sir, yours, 

EvUPHELt, 


Ov1o, 


F. Lrwts, 
ſpe& to the things about us, ſo as to lu 


us open to new affaults and particul:j 
dangers, and ſubjects us to inconxeni. 
ences from which any other ſituation is 
exempt; as a publick or a private life, 

outh and age, wealth and poverty, har 
all ſome evil cloſcly adherent, whichcan. 
not wholly be eſcaped but by quitting 
the ſtate to which it is annexed, and ſub- 
mitting to the incumbrances of ſom: 
other condition; ſo-1t cannot be deniet 
that every difference in the ſtructure of 
the mind has it's advantages and it's 
wants; and that failures and defects be. 
ing inſeparable from humanity, how. 
ever the powers of underitanding be ex: 
"tended or contracted, there will on on 
ſide or the other always be an avenue ts 
error and miſcarriage. 

There ſeem to be ſome ſouls ſuited to 
great, and others to little employments; 
ſome formed to ſoar aloft, and take n 
wide views, and others to grovel on the 
ground, and confine their regard to: 
narrow ſphere, Of theſe the one is al 
ways in danger of becoming utelels by 

a daring negligence, the ↄther by a ſeru 
nlous ſblicitude; the one collects many 
idcas, but confuſed and indiſtinct; the 
other is buſied in minute accuracy, but 
without compaſs and without dignity: 

The general error of thoſe who po 
ſeſs powerful and elevated underftand- 
ings, is, that they form ſchemes of too 

reat extent, and flatter themſelves to 
Paltily with ſueceſs; they feel their om 
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cency with which ny man ſurveys 
himfelf, imagine it ſtill greater: th. 
therefore look out for undertakings . 
thy of their abilities, and engage in 14 
| wil 
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= his courage. 
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with very little precaution, forthey ima- 

vine that, without premeditated mea- 

ſures, they ſhall be able to find expedi- 
1 


ents in all difficulties. They are na- 
turally apt to conſider all prudential 
maxims as belqw their regard, to treat 
with contempt thoſe ſecurities and re- 
ſources which others know themſelves 
obliged to provide, and diſdain to accom- 
pliſn their purpoſes by eſtabliſhed means, 
and common gradations. 

Precipitation thus incited by the pride 
of intellectual ſuperioxity, is very fatal to 

at deſigns. The reſolution of the 
combat is ſeldom equal to the vehemence 
of the charge. He that meets with an 
oppoſition which he did not expect, loſes 
The violence of his firſt 
onſet is ſucceeded by a laſting and un- 
conquerable languor; miſcarriage makes 
him fearful of grving way to new hopes ; 
and the contemplation of an attempt, in 
which he has fallen below his own ex- 
peRations, is painful and vexatious; he 
therefore naturally turns his attention to 
more pleaſing objects, and habituates his 
imagination to other entertainments, till, 
by flow degrees, he quits his firſt pur- 
ſuit, and ſuffers ſome gther project to 
take poſſeſſion of his thoughts, in which 
the ſame ardour of mind promiſes him 
again certain ſucceſs, and which diſap- 
pointments of the ſame kind compel him 
to abandon. * 
Thus too much vĩgour in the beginni 

of an undertaking, often intercepts an 
prevents the ſteadineſs and perſeverance 
always neceſſary in the conduct of a com- 
plicated ſcheme, where many intereſts 
are to be connected, many movements 
to be adjuſted, and the join? effort of diſ- 
tint and independent powers to be di- 
jetted tp a ſingle point. In all 9 
ant events which have been ſuddenly 
brought to paſs, chance has been the 


| agent rather than reaſon; and, therefore, 


however thoſe who ſeemed to preſide in 
the tranſaclion may have been celebrat- 
ed by ſuch as loyed or feared them, ſuc- 
ceeding times have commonly conſidered 
them as fortunate rather than prudent. 
Every deſign in which the connection is 
regularly traced from the firſt motian to 


the laſt, muſt be formed and executed by - 


calm intrepidity, and requires not pnly 


courage which danger could turn aſide, 


but conſtancy which fatigues cannot 
weary, and contrivance which impedi- 
ments cannot exhauſt. 

All the performances of human art, 


101 
at which we look with praiſe or wonder, 
are inſtances of the reſiſtleſs force of per- 
ſeverance; it is by this that the quai 
becomes a pyramid, and that diſtant 
countries are united with canals. If a 
man was to compare the effect of a ſingle 
ſtroke of the pick-ax, or of one impreſ- 
ſion of the ſpade, with the general de- 
ſign and laſt reſult, he would be over- 
whelmed by the ſenſe of their diſpropor- 
tion; yet thoſe petty operations, inceſ- 
ſantly continued, in time ſurmount the 
23 difficulties, and mountains are 
evelled, and oceans bounded, by the 
ſlender force of human beings. 

It is therefore of the utmoſt import - 
ance that thoſe who have any intention 
of deviating from the beaten roads of 
lite, and acquiring a reputation ſuperior 
to names hourly ſwept away by time 
among the refute of tame, Sor d add 
to their reaſon, and their ſpirit, the pow- 
er of 
quire the art of ſapping what they can- 
not batter, and the habit of vanquiſh- 
ing obſtinate reſiſtance by obſtinate at- 
tacks. . 

The ſtudent who would build his 
knowledge on ſolid foundations, aud 
proceed by juſt degrees to the pinnacles of 
truth, is directed by the great philoſo- 
_ of France to begin by doubting of 

us own exiſtence, In like manner, who- 
ever would complete any arduous and 
intricate enterpriſe, ſhould, as ſoon as 
his imagination can cool after the firſt 
blaze o hope, place before his own eyes 
every poſſible embarraſſment that may 
retard or defeat him, He ſhould firſt 

ueſtion the probability of ſucceſs, and 


then endeavour-toremove the objections 


that he has raiſed. It is proper, ſays 
old Markham, to exerciſe your horſe on 


the more inconvenient ſide of the courſe, - 


that if he ſhould, in the race, be forced 
upon it, he may not be diſcouraged : and 
Horace adviſes his poetical friend to con- 
ſider every day as the laſt which he ſhall 
enjoy, becauſe that will always give plea- 
ſure which we receive beyond our hopes. 
If we alarm ourſelves beforehand with 
more difficulties than we really find, we 
ſhall be animated by unexpected facility 


with double ſpirit; and if we find our 


cautions and fears juſtified by the conſe- 

uence, there will however happen no- 
thing againſt which proviſion has not 
been made, no ſudden ſhock will be re- 
ceived, nor will the main ſcheme be diſ- 


concerted. 
| There 


rſiſting in their purpoſes; ac- 


| 
l 
| | 
| 
| 
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There is, indeed, ſome danger leſt he 
that too ſcrupulouſly balances probabili- 


tics, and too perſpicacioully foreſees ob- 
ſtacles, ſhould remain always in a ſtate 
of inaction, without venturing upon at- 
tempts on which he may perhaps ſpend 
his labour without advantage. But pre- 
vious deſpondence is not the fault of 
thoſe for whom this eſſay is deſigned; 
they who require to be warned againſt 

<cipitation, will not fuffer more fear 
to intrude into their contemplations th 
is neceſſary to allay the efferveſcence of 
an agitated fancy. As Des Cartes has 
Eindly ſhewn how a man may prove to 
himſelf his own exiſtence, if once he can 
be preyailed upon to queſtion it, ſo the 
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ardent and adventurous will not be lon 

without finding ſome plauſible extenua. 
tion of the greateſt difficulties. Such, 
indeed, is the uncertainty of all human 
affairs, that ſecurity and def pair are equal 
follies; and as it is preſumption and ar- 
rogance to anticipate triumphs, it is 
weakneſs and cowardice to prognofticate 
miſcarriages. The numbers that have 
been ſtopped in their career of happineſi 
are ſufficient to ſhe the uncertainty of 
human foreſight; but there are not want. 
ing contrary inſtances of ſuch ſucceſ: 
obtained againſt all appearances, as may 
warrant the boldeſt flights of genius, if 
they are ſupported by unſhaken perle. 
yerange, © £ 
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— — DREAMS DESCEND FROM JOVE 


TO THE RAMBLER, 
2 5 ; 
1 Had lately a very remarkable dream, 
1 which made fo ſtrong an impreſſion 
on me, that I remember it cvery word; 
and if you are not better employed, you 
ma read the relation of it as follows, 
Methought I was in the midft of a very 
entertaining ſet of company, and ex- 


tremely delighted in attending to a lively 


converſation, when on a ſudden 1 per- 
ceived one of the moſt ſhocking figures 
imagination can frame, advancing to- 
wards me. She was dreſt in black, her 
tkin was contracted into a thouſand 
wrinkles, her eyes deep ſunk in her head, 
and her complexion pale and liyid as the 
countenance of death. Her looks were 
filled with terror and unrelenting ſeve- 
rity, and her hands armed with whips 
and ſcorpions. As ſoon as the came 
near, with a horrid frown, and a voice 
that chilled my very blood, ſhe bid me 
follow her. I obeyed, and ſhe led me 


through rugged paths, beſet with briars 


and thorns, into a deep ſolitary valley. 
Wherever ſhe paſſed the fading verdure 
withered beneath hey Reps ; her peſtilen- 
tial breath infected the air with malig- 
nant vapours, obſcured the luſtre of the 

ſun, Ms ig involved the fair face of hea- 
ven in umverſal gloom. Diſmal how]- 


Ings reſounded through the foreſt, from 


x 
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every baleful tree; the night-raven ut. 
tered his dreadful note, and the proſpec 
was filled with defolation and horror. 

In the midſt of this tremendous ſcene 
= execrable guide addreſſed me in the 
following manner; | 
* Retire with me, O raſh unthinking 
mortal, from the vain allurements of 
a deceitful world; and learn that pleas 
ſure was not deſigned the portion of 
human life. Man was born to mourn 
and to be yrretched; this is the con- 
dition of all below the ſtars, and who: 
ever endeavours to oppoſe it, acts in 
contradiction to the will of Heaven, 
Fly then from the fatal enchantments 
of youth and ſocial delight, and here 
conſecrate thy ſolitary hours to lamen- 
tation and woe, Miſery is the duty 
of all ſublunary beings, and every en. 
joyment js an offence to the Deity, whe 
is to be worſhipped only by the mor- 
tification of every ſenſe of pleaſure, 
and the eyerlaſting exerciſe of ſighs and 
tears,” 

This melancholy pi&pre of life quite 
ſunk my ſpirits, and ſecmed to annihilate 
every 8 of joy within me. I threw 
myſelt bencath a blaſted yeugh, where 
the winds blew cold and diſmal round 
my head, and dreadful a prehenſions 
chilled my heart. Here I reſolved to 
lie till the hand of Death, which 476 

atjently invoked, ſhould an e 
patent pe ujd put * 
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the miſeries of a life ſodeplorably wretch- 
ed. In this fad ſituation I ſpied on one 
hand of me a deep muddy river, whole 
heavy waves rolled on in flow ſullen mur: 
murs. Here I determined to plunge, 
and was juſt upon the brink, when I 
found myſelf ſuddenly drawn back. 1 
turned about, and was ſurpriſed by the 
fight of dhe lovelieſt object I had ever be- 
held. The moſt engaging charms of 
youth and beauty appeared in all her 
form ; effulgent glories ſparkled in her 

es, and their awful ſplendours were 
ſoftened by the gentleſt looks of com- 
paſſion and peace. Ather 1 the 
trightful ſpectre, who had fore tor- 
mented me, vaniſhed away, and with her 
all the horrors ſhe had cauſed. The 
gloomy clouds brightened into cheerful 
tunſhine, the groves recovered their ver- 
dure, and the whole regi:n looked gay 
and blooming as the garden of Eden. I 
was quite tranſported at this unex pect- 
ed change, and 2 pleaſure began 
to glad my thoughts, when, with a look 
of inexpreſſible ſweetneſs, my beautcous 
deliverer thus uttered her divine inſtruc- 


Fon : 


My name is Religion. I am the 
offspring of Truth and Love, and the 
parent of Benevolence, Hope, and 
6 For. That monſter from whole power 
© have freed you is called Superſtition; 
« ſhe is the child of Diſcontent, and her 
© followers are Fear and Sorrow. Thus 
s different as we are, ſhe has often the 
inſolence to aſſume my name and cha- 
racter, and ſeduces unhappy mortals 
* to think us the ſame, till ſhe at length 
drives them to the borders of Deſpair, 
that dreadful abyſs. into which you 
+ were juſt going to fink.” 

© Look round and ſurvey the various 
* beauties of the globe, which Heaven 
* has deſtined for the feat of the human 
© race, and conſider whether a world 
thus exquiſitely framed could be meant 
* for the abode of miſery and pain. For 
what end has the laviſh hand of Pro- 
© vidence diffuſed ſuch innumerable ob- 
* jets of delight, but that all might re- 
joice in the privilege of exiſtence, an. 
* be filled with gratitude to the benefi- 
cent Author of it? Thus to enjoy the 


* bleſings he has ſent, is virtue and 
\* obedience 5 and to reject them merely 
Aas means of pleaſure, is pitiable igno- 
-* rance, or abſurd perverſeneſs. Infinite 


* goodneſs is the ſource of created exiſt- 


'* ence; the proper tendency of every ra- 
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tional being, from the higheſt order of 
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ſeraphs, to the meaneſt rank 
of men, is to riſe inceſſantly from lower 
degrees of happineſs ts higher. They 
have each faculties afſigned them for 
various orders of delights.” 

What, cried I, is this the lan- 
guage of Religion? Does ſhe lead her 
votaries through flowery paths, and 


bid them 'paſs an unlaborious life ? 
Where are the painful toils of virtue, 


the mortifications of penitents, the ſelt- 


—_—— exerciſes of ſaints and heroes? 
c 


he true enjoyments of a reaſon- 
able being, anſwered ſhe mildly, do 
not conſiſt in unbounded indulgence, 
or luxurious eaſe, in the tumult of 
paſſions, tlie languor of indolence, or 
the flutter of light amuſements. Yield- 
ing to immoral pleaſure corrupts the 
mind, living to animal and trifling 
ones debaſes it; both in their degree 
diſqualify it for it's genuine good, and 
conſign it over to wretchednets.. Who- 
cver would be really happy muſt make 
the diligent and regular exerciſe of his 
ſuperior powers his chief attention, 
a ring the perfections of his Maker, 
expreſſing good-will to his fellow - 
creatures,cultivating inward rectitude. 
To his lower faculties he muſt allow 
ſuch gratifications as will, by refreſhing 
him, invigorate his nobler purtuits. 
In the regions inhabited by angelic na- 
tures, unmingled felicity for ever 
blooms, joy — there with a per- 
petual and abundant ſtream, nor needs 
there any mound to check it's courſe. 
Beings conſcious of a frame of mind 
originally diſeaſed, as all the human 
race has caule to be, muſt uſe the re- 
gimen of a ſtricter ſelf-government. 
Whoever has been guilty of voluntary 
exceſſes muſt patiently ſubmit both to 
the painful workings, of nature, and 
needful feverities of medicine, in or- 
der to his cure. Still he is intitled to 
a moderate ſhare of whatever alleviat- 
ing accommodations this fair manſiom 
of his mercitul Parent affords, conſiſt- 
ent with his recovery. And in pro- 


| 23 as this recovery advances, the 
i 


velieſt joy will ſpring from his ſecret 
ſenſe of an amended and improving 
heart. 80 fur from the horrors of dr- 
ſpair is the condition even of the guilty. 
Shudder, poor mortal, at the thought 
of the gulph into which thou watt but 


now Fong to fungen 
c e the moit faulty have ever en» 
* couragement 
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couragement to amend, the more in- 
nocent ſoul will be ſupported with ſtill 
{weeter conſolations under all it's ex- 
rience of human infirmities; ſup- 
ported by the gladdening aſſurances 
that every ſincere endeavour to outgrow 
them, . ſhall be. aſſiſted, accepted, and 
, rewarded. To ſuch a one, the love- 
lieſt ſelf-abaſemevt is but a deep-laid 
foundation for the moſt elevated hopes; 
ſince they who faithfully examine and 
acknowledge what they are, ſhall be 
enabled under my conduct to become 
what they deſire. The chriſtian and 
the hero are inſeparable ; and to aſ- 
pirings of unaſſuming truſt, and filial 
confidence, are ſet no bounds. To 
him who is animated with a view of 
obtaining approbation from the Sove- 
reign of the univerſe, no difficulty is 
inſurmountable. Secure in this pur- 
ſuit of every needful aid, his conflict 
with the ſevereſt pains and trials is 
little more than the vigorous exerciſes 
of a mind in health. His patient de- 
pendence on . that providence which 
looks 2 all eternity, his ſilent 
reſignation, his ready accommodation 
of his thoughts and behaviour to it's 
inſcrutable ways, is at once the moſt 
excellent ſort of ſelf-denĩal, and a ſource 
of the moſt exalted tranſports. So- 
ciety is the true ſphere of human vir- 
tue. In ſocial, active life, difficulties 
will perpetually be met with; reſtraints 
of many kinds will be neceſſary; and 
* ſtudying to behave right in reſpect of 
© theſe is a diſcipline of the human heart, 
* uſcful to others, and improving to it- 
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* faint and low, gompared with his in. 


far as it may not hinder the attaining 


« ſelf. Suffering is no duty but when 
© it is neceſſary to avoid guilt, or to do 
good; nor pleaſure a crime, but whey 
it ſtrengthens the influence of bad in. 
« clinations, or leſſens the generous add. 
© vity of virtue. The happineſs allotted 
© to man in his preſent ſtate is inde 
c 
c 


mortal proſpects, and noble capacities; 
£ but yet, whatever portion of it the di. 
© tributing hand of Heavenoffers to tach 
© individual, is a needful ſupport and 
d refreſhment for the preſent moment, o 


« of his final deſtination. 
© Return then with me from continual 

« miſery to moderate enjoyment, and 
g 8 alacrity. Return from the 
© contracted views of ſolitude to the pro. 
per duties of a relative and dependent 
© being. Religion is not confined to cell; 
© and cloſets, nor reſtrained to ſullen re- 
© tirement. Theſe are the gloomy doc. 
« trines of Superſtition, by which fle 
© endeavours to break thoſe chains of 
© benevolence and focial affection, and 
© link the welfare of every particular 
© with that of the whole. Remember 
that the greateſt honour you can pay 
to the Author of your being is by [1 
© a cheerful behaviour, as diſcovers a 
mind ſatisfied with his diſpenſations. 
Here my preceptreſs pauſed; and I ws 
going to expreſs my acknowledgments 
or her diſcourſe, when a ring of bell 
from the neighbouring village, and i 
new-riſen ſun dartuig his b-ams through 
my windows, awaked me. 
I am, yours, Ke. 


Olav yuvn gde ava wa Ng, 
Nov N ing Wavla, cm | 
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THIS Is THE CHIEF FELICITY OF LIFE, | 
THAT CONCORD SMILE ON THE CONKNUBIAL 3453 


"BRUT NOW TI HATRED ALL 
ON 


TO THE RAMBLER. 
SIR, od ; 
HOUGH, in the diſſertations which 
you have given us on marriage, very 
juſt cautions are laid down againſt the 
eommon pauſes of infelicity, and the ne- 
ceſſity of having, in that important choice, 


culcated; yet I cannot think the ſubjeſt 


- queſtions, in the diſcuſſion of which greu 


the firſt regard to virtue, is carefully in- 
ſo much-exhauſted, but that a little re- 
flection would preſent to the mind many 


numbers are intereſted, and many pre- 
cepts which deſerve to be more particu? 
larly and forcibly impreſſed. | Yau 


4 #& Be 


Vou ſeem, like moſt of the writers 
that have gone before you, to have al- 
lowed, as an unconteſted principle, that 
Marriage is generally unhappy : but I 
know not whether a man who profeſſes 
to think for himſelf, and concludes from 
his own obſervations, does not depart 
gam his character when he follows the 
Es crowd thus implicitly, and receives max- 
ins without recalling them to a new ex- 
W amination, eſpecially when they com- 
priſe ſo wide a circuit of liſe, and include 
W (uch variety of circumſtances, As I 
have an equal right with others to give 
ny opinion of the objects about me, and 
A; better title to determine concerning that 
date which I have tried, than many who 
talk of it without experience; I am un- 
WE willing to be reſtrained by mere autho- 
Erity from advancing what, I believe, an 
accurate view of the world will confirm, 
at marriage is not commonly unhappy, 
Jotherwiſe than as life is unhappy ; and 
Wthat moſt of thoſe who complain of con- 
WEnubial miſeries, have as much fatisfac- 
tion as their nature would have admit- 
ed, or their conduct procured, in any 
Wother condition. 
It is, indeed, common to hear both 
res repine at their change, relate the 
Whappineſs of their earlier years, blame 
ee tolly and raſhneſs of their own choice, 
ad warn thoſe whom they ſee coming 
Wnoto the world againſt the ſame precip1- 
Wance and infatuation. But it is to be 
membered, that the days which they 
much wiſh to call back, are the days 
ot only of celibacy but of youth, the 
ys of novelty and improvement, of 
our and of hope, of health and vi- 
our of body, of gaiety and lightneſs 
Wt heart. It is not eaſy to ſurround life 
With any circumſtances in which youth 
"ill not be delightful; and I am afraid 


all find the veſture of terreſtrial exiſt- 
Nee more heavy and cumbrous, the 
nger it is worn. 

That they cenſure themſelves for the 
bgiſcretion of their choice, is not a ſuf- 
lent proof that they have choſen ill, 
ice we ſee the ſame diſcontent at every 


onverſe with almoſt any man, grown 
d in a profeſſion, and you will find 
im regretting that he did not enter into 
me different courſe, to which he too 
ite finds his genius better adapted, or 
which he diſcovers that wealth and 
mar are more eaſily attamed. The 
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at whether married or unmarried, we 


ther part of life which we cannot change. 
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merchant, ſays Horace, * envies the 
© ſoldier, and the ſoldier recounts the 
« felicity of the merchant; the lawyer, 
© when his clients haraſs him, calls out 
* for the quiet of the countryman; and 
the countryman, when buſineſs calls 
* him to town, proclaims that there 
is no happineſs but amidſt opulence 
© and crowds.* Every man recounts 
the inconveniences of his own ſtation, 
and thinks thoſe of any other leſs, be- 
cauſe he has not felt them. Thus the mar- 
ried praiſe the eaſe and freedom of a ſin- 
le ſtate, and the ſingle fly to marriage 
om the wearineſs of ſolitude. From 
all our obſervations we may colle& with 
certainty, that miſery is the lot of man, 
but cannot diſcover in what particular 
condition it will find moſt alleviations ; 
or whether all external appendages are 
not, as we ule them, the cauſes either of 
good or ill. 

Whoever feels great pain, naturally 
hopes for eaſe from change of poſture 
he changes it, and finds himſelf equally 
tormented : and of the ſame kind are the 
expedients by which we endeavour to 
obviate or ade thoſe uneaſineſſes to 
which mortality will always be ſubject. 
It is not likely that the married ſtate is 
eminently miſerable, ſince we ſee ſuch 

numbers, whom the death of their 
partners has ſet free from it, entering it 
in. 

Wives and huſbands are, indeed, in- 


ceſſantly complaining of each other; and 


there would be reaſon for imagining that 
almoſt every houſe was infeſted with 
rverſeneſs or oppreſſion beyond human 
ſufferance, did we not know upon how 
{mall occaſions ſome minds buckt out into 
lamentations and repreaches, and how 
naturally every animal revenges his pain 
upon thoſe who happen to be near, with - 
out any nice examination of it's cauſe. 
Weare always willing to fancy ourſelves 
within a little of happineſs ; and when, 
with repeate 
it, perſuade ourſelves that it is inter- 
cepted by an ill-paired mate, ſince, if we 
could find any other obſtacle, it would 
be our own fault that it was not removed. 
Anatomiſts have often remarked, that 
though our diſeaſes are ſufficiently nu- 
merous and ſevere, yet when we enquire 
into the ſtructure of the body, the ten- 
derneſs of ſome parts, the minutene;s 
of others, and the immenſe multipl.city 
of animal functions that muſt concur 
to the healthful and vigorous exerciſe , 4 
O | 


ated efforts, we cannot reach 
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all our powers, there appears reaſon to 
wonder rather that we are preſerved fo 
long, than that we periſh ſo ſoon, and 
that our frame ſubſiſts for a ſingle day, 
cr, hour, without diſorder, rather than 
that it ſhould be broken or obſtructed by 
violence of accidents, or length of time. 
The ſame reflection ariſes in my mind, 
upon obſervation of the manner in which 
marriage is frequently eontracted. When 
I ſee the avaricious and crafty taking 
companions to their tables, and their 
beds, without any enquiry, but after 
firms. and money ; or the giddy and 
thoughtleſs uniting themſelves for life 
to thoſe whom they have only ſeen by 
the light of tapers at a ball; when pa- 
rents make articles for their children, 
without enquiring after their conſent ; 
when ſome marry for heirs to diſappoint 
their brothers, and others throw them- 
ſelves into the arms of thoſe whom they 
do not love, becanſe they have found 
themſelves rejected where they were more 
folicitous to pleaſe; when ſome marry 
becaule their ſervants cheat them; ſome 
becauſe they ſquander their own money, 
{ome becauſe their houſes are peſtered 
with company, ſome becauſe they will 
live like other people, and ſame only be- 
cauſe they are fick of themſelves; I am 
not ſo much inclined to wonder that 
marriage is ſometimes unhappy, as that 
it appears ſo little loaded with calamity ; 
and cannot but conclude that ſociety has 
fomething in itſelf eminently agreeable 
to human nature, when I find it's plea- 
tures ſo great that even the ill choice of 
a companion can hardly overbalance 
them. | 
By the ancient cuſtom of the Muf- 
covites, the men and women never ſaw 
each othey till they were joined beyond 
the power of parting, It may be ſu- 
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NOUGHT FROM MY BIRTH OR ANCESTORS I CLAIM; 
ALL Is MY OWN, MY HONQUR AND MY SHAME. 


TO THE RAMBLER. 
816, | 
8 INC E I find that you have paid fo 
AJ much regard to my complaints as to 
publiſh them, I am inclined by vanity, 


ſuitable matches were produced, and ma. 
ny tempers aſſocĩated that were not qua- 
lified to give pleaſure to each other. Vet 
perhaps, among a people ſo little delicate, 
where the paucity of gratifications, and 
the uniformity of life, gave no opporty. 
nity for imagination to es it's ob- 
jections, there was not much danger ct 
capricious diſlike; and while they felt 
neither cold nor hunger, they might live 
quietly together, without any thought of 
the defects of one another. 

Amongſt us, whom knowledge has 
mage nice, and affluence wanton, there 
are, indeed, more caut ions requiſite to 
ſecure tranquillity; and yet if we obſerys 
the manner in which thoſe converſe why 
have ſingled out each other for marriage, 
we ſhall, perhaps, not think that the 
Ruſſians loſt much by their reſtraint. 
For the whole endeavour of both par. 
ties, during the time of courtſhip, 1s to 
hinder themſelves from being known; 
and to diſguiſe their natural temper, and 
real defires, in hypocritical imitation, 
ſtudied compliance, and continued at. 
tetation. From the time that their love 
is avowed, neither ſees the other but in 
a maſk; and the cheat is managed often 
on both files with ſo much art, and di. 
covered atterwards with ſo much abrupt- 
neſs, that each has reaſon to ſuſpect that 
ſome transformation has happened « 
the wedding- night, and that by a ſtrange 
impoſture one has been courted, and 
another married. 

1 deſire you, therefore, Mr. Rambler, 
to queſtion all who ſhall hereafter come 
to you with matrimonial complaints, 'S 
concerning their behaviour in the time nur 
ot courtſhip, and inform them that they ken, 
are neither to wonder nor repine, when "mt 
a contract begun with fraud has endet «d by 
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or gratitude, to continue our correſpont- 
ence; and indeed, without either of the 
motives, am glad of an opportunity © 
write, for I am not accuſtomed to ke 
in any thing that ſwells my heart, * 


Na- 


1 have here none with whom I can freely 


Vet converſe. While I am thus employed, 
its ſome tedious hours will ſlip away, and 
8 when I return to watch the clock, I ſhall 
1 find that I have diſburdened myſelf of 
KY part of the day. 

> of You perceive that I do not pretend to 
6le write with much conſideration of any 
live thing but my own convenience; and, not 


to conceal from you my real ſentiments, 
the little time which I have ſ pent, againſt 
my will, in ſolitary meditation, has not 
much contributed to my veneration for 


It of 
has 


there 


W 
e Ks 


e is authors. I have now ſufficient reaſon 
fore to ſuſpect that, with all your ſplendid 
wh | profeſſions of wiſdom, and ſeeming re- 


& xard for truth, you have very little ſin- 


lage r . . 

: 55 Y cerity; that you either write what you 

las I do not think, and _y impole upon 
var. = mankind, or that you take no care to 
is to think right, but while you ſet up your- 


ſelves as guides, miſlead your followers 
own; f _ F 
„by credulity, or negligence ; that you 
and 1 * Y 78 18 y 
ks þ produce to the publick whatever notions 
| J N 
3 


you can ſpeciouſly maintain, or elegant- 


d at. g ** 

Ae ly expreſs, without 1 whether 
but in bey are juſt; and tranſcribe hereditary 
often Kalſehoods from old anthgrs — as 
d. Wiznorant and careleſs as yourſelves. 


= You may perhaps wonder that I ex- 
W preſs myſelf with ſo much acrimony on 
a queſtion in which wornen are ſuppoſed 
io have very little intereſt ; and you are 
3 likely enough, for I have ſeen many in- 
nces of the ſaucineſs of ſcholars, to 
il me, that I am more properly em- 
Poyed in playing with my kittens, than 
In giving mylelt' airs of criticiſin, and 
Pnluring the learned. But you are mi/- 
ken, if you imagine that I am to be 
pntmidated by your contempt, or ſilen- 
al by your reproofs. As I read, I have 
Pught to judge; as I am injured, have a 
nt to complain; and theſt privileges, 
bich I have purchaſed at fo dear n rate, 
hall not eaſily be perſuade to rcſign. 
| lo read has, indeed, never teen my 
Pulmeſs ; but as there are hours of leiſure 
the molt active life, I have paſied the 
Ppcrfluities of time, which the diver- 
el the n left upon my hands, in 
gg over a large collection of tra- 
dies and romances, where, amongſt 
Pthers ſentiments, common to all authors 
thus claſs, I have found almoſt every 
age alled with thecharms and happineſs 
a country life; that life to which every 
aelman in the higheſt elevation of his 
[Operity is contriving to tire ; that 
*towhch every tragick kcroinc in ſome 
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ſcene or other wiſhes to have been born, 
and which is repreſented as a certain re- 
fuge from folly, from anxiety, from paſ- 
ſion, and from guilt. ; 

It was impoſſible to read ſo many paſ- 
ſionate exclamations, and ſoothing de- 
{criptions, without feeling ſome deſire to 
enjoy the ſtate in which all this felicity 
was to be enjoyed ; and therefore I re- 
ceived with rapture the invitation of my 
good aunt, and expected that by ſome 
unknown influence I ſhould find all hopes 
and fears, jealouſies and competitions, 
vaniſh from my heart upon my firſt ar- 
rival at the ſeats of innocence and tran- 
quillity; that I ſhould fleep in halcyon 
bowers, and wander in elyſian gardens, 
where I ſhould meet with nothing but 
the ſoftneſs of benevolence, the candour 
of ſimplicity, and the cheerfulneſs of 
content; where I fhould fee reaſon ex- 
erting her ſovereignty over life, without 
any interruption from envy, avarice, or 
ambition, and every day paſſing in ſuch 


a manner as the ſevereſt wiſdom ſhould 


approve. 

This, Mr. Rambler, I tell you I 
expected, and this I had by an hundred 
authors been taught to expect. By this 
expectation I was led hither, and hete 7 
live in perpetual uneaſincſa, without any 
other comtort than that of hoping to ra- 
turn to London. 

Having, fince I wrote my former let- 
ter, been driven, by the mere neceſlity 
of eſcaping from abſolute inactivity, to 
make mylelfmore acquainted with the af. 
fairs an] inhabitants of this place, I an 
now no longer an abſolute ſtranger to 
rural converſation and employments, bu: 
am far from diſcovering in them more 
innocence or wiſdom, than in the ſenti- 
ments or conduct of thoſe with whom TI 
have paſled more cheeriul and more fa- 
ſhionable hours. | 

It is common to reproach. the tea- 
table, and the park, with giving eppor- 
tunities and encouragement to ſcundal. 
I cannot wholly clear them from the 
charge; but muſt, however, obſerve, iu 
favour of the mocliſh prattlers, that, if 
not by principle, we are at leaſt by ac- 
cident, leis guilty of detamation than 
the country ladies. For having greater 
numbers to obſerve and cenſure, we are 
commonly content to charge them only 
with their own faults or follies, and ſel- 
dom give way to malevolence, but ſuch 
as ariſes from ſome injury or affron:, 
real or inaginary, offered to ourſel ves. 
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But in theſe diſtinct provinces, where 


the ſame families inhabit the ſame houſes 


from age to age, they tranſmit and re- 
count the taulis of a whole ſucceſſion. 
J have been informed how every eſtate 
in the neighbourhood was originally got, 
and find, if 1 may credit the accounts 
ven me, that there is not a fingle acre 
in the hands of the right owner. I have 
been told of intrigues between beaus and 
toaſts that have been now three centu- 
ries in their quiet graves ; and am often 
entertained with traditional ſcandal on 
rſons of whoſe names there would 
. been no remembrance, had they not 
committed ſomewhat that might diſgrace 
their deſcendants. 

In one of my viſits Ihappened to com- 
mend the air and dignity of a young lady, 
who had juſt left the company; upon 
which two grave matrons looked with 
great ſlineſs at each other, and the elder 
aſked me whether I had ever ſeen the pic- 
ture of Henry the Eighth. You may ima- 
Kine that I did not immediately perceive 
the propriety of the queſtion; but after 
having waited awhile for information, I 
was told that the lady's grandmother 
Had a great great * fk a that was 
an attendant on Anna Bullen, and ſup- 
poſed to have been too much a favourite 
of the king. 

If once there — 1 a quarrel be- 
tween the princ pal perſons of two fa- 
milies, the malignity is continued with- 
out end, and it is common for old maids 
to fall out about ſome election, in which 
their grandfathers were competitors : the 
heart-burnings of the civil war are not 

et extinguiſhed ; there are two families 
in the neighbourhood who have deſtroy- 
ed each other's game from the time of 


THE RAMBLER. 
Philip and Mary; and when an account 


came of an inundation, which had in. 
jured the plantations of a worthy gen. 
tleman, one of the hearers remarked, 
with exultation, that he might now have 
ſome notion of the ravages committed by 
his anceſtors in their retreat from Boy. 
worth. 

Thus malice and hatred deſcend here 
with an inheritance; and it is neceſſ 
to be well verſed in hiſtory, that the va. 
rious factions of this country may he 
underſtood, You cannot expett to he 
on good terms with families who arere. 
ſolved to love nothing in common; and, 
in ſelecting your intimates, you are per. 
haps to conſider which party you mot 
favour in the barons wars. I have of. 
ten loſt the good opinion of my aunt's 
viſitants by confounding the intereſts c 
York and Lancaſter ; and was once cen- 
ſured for fitting filent when Willian 
Rufus was called a tyrant. I have, how. 
ever, now tthrewn afide all pretences to 
circumſpection, for I find it impoſſible 
in leſs than ſeven years to learn all the 
requiſite cautions. At London, if you 
know your company, and their parents, 
you are ſafe ; but you are here ſuſpectel 
of alluding to the ſlips of great-grand. 
mothers, and of reviving conteſts which 
were decided in armour by the redoubt- 
ed knights of ancient times. I hope 
therefore that you will not condemn my 
impatience, if I am weary of attendin; 
where nothing can be learned, and 
quarrelling where there is nothing to con. 
teſt, and that you will contribute to di 
vert me while I ſtay here by ſome face 
tious performance. 

I am, Sir, 


EVUPHEFLI, 
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QUANQUAM HIS SOLATIIS ACQUIESCAM, DEBILITOR ET FRANGOR FADEMILLA 


KUMANITATE QUE ME, UT HOC IPSUM PERMITTEREM, INDUXI1T, NON IDEO 
TAMEN VELIM DURIOR FIERI: NEC IGNORO ALIOS KUJUSMODI CASUS NIHIL 
AMPLIUS VOCARE QUAM DAMNUM3; EOQUE SIRI MAGNOS HOMINES ET SAPI- 
ENTES VIDERI- QUI AN MAGNI SAPIENTESQUE SINT, NESCIO: HOMINES NON 
sun T. HOMINIS EST ENIM AFFICI DOLORE, SENTIRE: RESISTERE TAMENz, ET 


SOLATIA ADMITTERE; NON SOLATI11S NON EGERE. 


PLIN. 


THESE PROCEEDINGS HAVE AFFORDED ME SOME COMFORT IN MY DISTRESSS 
NOTWITHSTANDING WHICH, 1 AM STILL DISPIRITED, AND UNKINGED BY 
THE SAME MOTIVES OF HUMANITY THAT INDUCED ME TO GRANT SUCH IN=- 
DULGENCES. HOWEVER, I BY NO MEANS WISH TO BECOME LESS SUSCEPTIBLE 


OF TENDERNESS. 


I KNOW THESE KIND OF MISFOR TUNES WOULD BE ESTI- 


MATED BY OTHER PERSONS ONLY AS COMMON LOSSES, AND FROM SUCH $SEN= 
$ATIONS THEY WOULD CONCEIVE THEMSELVES GREAT AND WISE MEN. 1 
SHALL NOT DETERMINE EITHER THEIR GREATNESS OR THEIR WISDOM; BUT 
1 AM CERTAIN THEY HAVE NO HUMANITY» IT 1S THE PART OF A MAN TO BE 
AFFECTED WITH GRIEF; TO FEEL SORROW, AT THE SAME TIME THAT HE 
18 TO REGIST IT, AND TO ADMIT OF COMFOR'T. 


F the paſſions with which the mind 
O of man is agitated, it may be ob- 
ſerved, that they naturally haſten towards 
their own extinction, by inciting and 
quickening the attainment of their ob- 
jects. Thus fear urges our flight, and 
defire animates our progreſs ; and if there 
are ſome which perhaps may be indulg- 
ed till they outgrow the good appropri- 
ated to their ſatisfa&tion, as it is fre- 
quently obſerved of avarice and ambi- 
tion, yet their immediate tendency 1s to 
{ome means of happineſs really . 
and generally within the proſpect. The 
miſer always imagines that there is a 
certain ſum that will fill his heart to the 
brim ; and every ambitious man, like 
King Pyrrhus, has an acquiſition in his 
thoughts that is to terminate his labours, 
after which he ſhall paſs the reſt of his 
life in eaſe or gaiety, in repoſe or devo- 
tion, 

Sorrow is perhaps the only affection 
of the breaſt that can be excepted from 
this general remark, and it therefore de- 
ſerves the particular attention of thoſe 
who have aſſumed the arduous province 
of preſerving the balance of the mental 
conſtitution. The other paſſions are diſ- 
eaſes indeed, but they neceſſarily direct 
us to their proper cure. A man at once 
feels the pain, and knows the medicine, 
to which he is carried with greater haſte 
as the evil which requires it is more ex- 
cruciating, and cures himſclf by uner- 
ring inſtin&t, as the wounded ſtags of 
Crete are related by ZElian to have re- 
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courſe to vulnerary herbs. But for ſor- 
row there is no remedy provided by na- 
ture; it is often occaſioned by accidents 
irreparable, and dwells upon objects 
that have loſt or changed their exiſtence z 
it requires what it cannot hope, that the 
laws of the univerſe ſhould be repealed; 
that the dead ſhould return, or the paſt 
ſhould be recalled. 

Sorrow is not that regret for negli- 
gence or error which may animate us to 
future care or activity, or that repent- 
ance of crimes for which, however ir- 
revocable, our Creator has promiſed to 
accept it as an atonement; the pain 
which ariſes from theſe cauſes has very 
ſalutary effects, and is every hour ex- 
tenuating itſelf by the reparation of thoſe 
miſcarriages that produce it. Sorrow is 
properly that ſtate of the mind in which 
our deſires are fixed upon the paſt, with- 
out looking forward to the future, an 
inceſſant wiſh that ſomething were other- 
wiſe than it has been, a tormenting and 
haraſſing want of ſome enjoyment or 
poſſeſſion which we have loſt, and which 
no endeavours can poſſibly regain. In- 
to ſuch anguiſh many have funk upon 
ſome ſudden diminution of their fortune, 
on unexpected blaſt of their reputation, 
or the loſs of children or of friends, 
They have ſuffered all ſenſibility of plea- 
ſure to be deſtroyed by a ſingle blow, 
have given up for ever the hopes of ſub- 
ſtituting any other object in the room of 
that which they lament, reſigned their 
lives to gloom and deſpondency, and 
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worn themſelves out in unavailing mi- 
ſery. 

Vet ſo much is this paſſion the natu- 
ral conſequenceof tenderneſs and endear- 
ment, that however painful and however 
uſeleſs, it is juſtly reproachiul not to 
feel it ca ſome oocaſions; and fo widel 
and conſtantly has it always prevailed, 
that the laws of ſome nations, and the 
cuſtoms of others, have limited a time 
for the external appearances of grief 
cauſed by the diſſolution of cloſe alli- 
ances, and the breach of domeſtick union, 

It ſeems determined by the general 
ſuffrage of mankind, that ſorrow is to a 
certain point laudable, as the . 
of love, or at leaſt pardonable as the ef- 
fect of weakneſs; but that it ought not 
to be ſuffered to increaſe by indulgence, 
but muſt give way after a ſtated time to 
focial duties, and the common avoca- 
tions of life. It is at firſt unavoidable, 
and therefore muſt be allowed, whether 
with or without our choice; it may after- 
wards be admitted as a decent and affec- 
tionate teſtimony of kindneſs and eſteem ; 
ſomething will be extorted by nature, and 
ſomething may be given to the world. 
But all Bar the burſts of paſſion, or 
the forms of ſolemnity, is not only uſe- 
leſs but culpable; for we have no right 
to ſacrifice, to the vain longings of af- 
fection, that time which Providence al- 
lows us for the taſk of our ſtat ion. 

Yet it too often happens that ſorrow, 
thus lawfully entering, gains ſuch a firm 
poſſeſſion of the mind, that it is not af- 
terwards to be cjected; the mournful 
ideas, firſt violently impreſſed, and after- 
wards willingly received, ſo much en- 

oſs the attention, as to predominate 
in every thought, to darken gaiety, and 
perplex ratiocination. An habitual ſad- 
neſs ſcizes upon the ſoul, and the facul- 
ties are chained to a ſingle object, which 
can never be contemplated but with hope- 
leſs uneaſineſs. 

From this ſtate of dejection it is very 
difficult to riſe to cheerfulneſs and ala- 
crity, and therefore many who have laid 
down rules of intellectual health, think 
preſervatives eaſier than remedies, and 
teach us not to truſt ourſelves with fa- 
vourite enjoyments, not to indulge the 
luxury of fondneſs, but to keep our 
minds always ſuſpended in ſuch indiffer- 
ence, that we may change the objects 
about us without emotion. 

An exact compliance with this rule 
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might perhaps contribute to tranquillity, 
but ſurely it would never produce hap. 
pineſs. He that regards none ſo much 
as to be atraid of loſing them, muſt live 
for ever without the gentle pleaſures of 
ſympathy and confidence; fe mult feel 
no melting fondneſs, no warmth of he. 
nevolence, nor any of thoſe honeſt joys 
which nature annexes to the power of 
pleaſing. And as no man can juſtly 
claim more tenderneſs than he pays, he 
mult forfeit his ſhare in that officious and 
watchful kindneſs which love only can 
dictate, and thoſe lenient endearments 
by which loye only can ſoften life. He 
may juſtly be overlooked and negleRed 
by ſuch as have more warmth in their 
heart; for who would be the friend of 
him, whom, with whatever aſſiduity he 
may be courted, and with whatever ſer- 
vices obliged, his principles will not ſuf. 
fer to make equalreturns, and who, when 
you have exhauſted all the inſtances of 
good will, can only be prevailed on not 
to be an enemy. 

An attempt to preſerve life in a ſtate 
of neutrality and indifference, is unrea- 
ſonable and vain. If by excluding joy 
we could ſhut out grief, the ſcheme 
would deſerve very ſerious attention; 
but ſince, however we may debar our- 
ſelves from happineſs, miſery will find 
it's way at many inlets, and the aſſaults 
of pain will force our _— though we 
may withhold it from the invitations of 
pleaſure, we may ſurely endeavour to 
raiſe life above the middle point of apa- 
thy at one time, ſince it will neceſſarily 
link below it at another. 

But though it cannot be reaſonable not 
to gain happineſs for fear of loſing it, 
yet it muſt be confeſſed, that in propor- 
tion to the pleaſure of poſſeſſion, will 
be for ſome time our ſorrow for the loſs; 
it is therefore the province of the mora- 
lift to enquire whether ſuch pains may 
not quickly give way to mitigation, 
Some have thought that the moſt certain 
way to clear the heart from it's embar- 
raſſment ĩs to drag it by force into ſcenes 
of merriment. Others imagine, that 
ſuch a tranſition is too violent, and re- 
commend rather to ſooth it into tran- 
quillity, by making it acquainted with 
miſeries more dreadful and afAictive, and 
diverting to the calamities of others tie 
regard which we are inclingd to fix too 
cloſely upon our own misfyrtunes. 

It may be doubted whether either of 

thoſe 
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thoſe remedies will be ſufficiently power- 
ful. The efficacy of mirth it is not al- 
ways eaſy to try, and the indulgence of 
melancholy may be ſuſpected to be one 
of thoſe medicines which will deſtroy, 
if it happens not to cure. ? 

The fafe and general antidote againſt 
ſorrow is employment. It is common- 
ly obſerved, that among ſoldiers and 
ſcamen, though there is much kindneſs, 
there is little grief; they ſee their friend 
fall without any of that lamentationwhich 
is indulged in ſecurity and idleneſs, be- 
cauſe they have no leiſure to ſpare from 
the care of themſelves ; and whoeverſhall 
keep his thoughts equally buſy, will 
ind himſelf equally unaffected with ir- 
retrievable loſſes. 


Time is obſerved generally to wear out 
ſorrow, and it's effects might doubtleſs 
be accelerated by quickening the ſuc- 
ceſſion, and enlarging the variety of ob- 
jects. 

Si tempore longs 
Leniri poterit luctus, tu ſperne morari, 
Qui ſapiet fibs tempus erit.— 
GRO TITUS. 
"Tis long ere time can raitigate your grief; 
To wiſdom fly, ſhe quickly brings relief. 


F. LEWIS. 


Sorrow is a kind of ruſt of the foul, 
which every new idea contributes in it's 
pg ey! Sens away. It is the putre- 

action of ſtagnant Tife, and is remedied 
by exerciſe and motion. 


Ne XLVIII. SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 1, 1750, 


NON EST, VIVERE, SED VALERE, VITA. 


MarT. 


FOR LIFE 13 NOT TO LIVE, BUT TO BY WELL. 


MONG the innumerable follies, 
by which we lay up in our youth 
repentance and remorſe for the ſucceed - 
ing part of our lives, there is ſcarce any 
againſt which warnings are of leſs effi- 
cacy, than the neglect of Health. When 
the ſprings 'of motion are yet elaftick, 
when the heart bounds with vigour, and 


1 the eye fparkles with ſpirit, it is with 


difficulty that we are taught to conceive 
the imbecility that every hour is bringing 
upon us, or to imagine that the nerves 
which are now braced with ſo much 
ſtrength, and the limbs which play with 
© much activity, will lole all their 
power under the gripe of time, relax with 
numbneſs, and totter with debility. 

To the arguments which have been 
uſed againſt complaints under the miſe- 
ries of life, the philoſophers have, I think, 
forgot to add the incredulity of thoſe to 
whom we recount our ſufferings. But if 
the purpoſe of lamentation be to excite 
pity, it is ſurely ſuperfluous for age and 
22 to tell their 2 {tories z 
or pity preſuppoſes ſympathy, and a 
little Ws wy fa. * * thoſe 
who do not feel pain, ſeldom think that 
it is felt; and a Gon recollection will in- 
form almoſt every man, that he is only 
repaid the inſult which he has given, 
fince he may remember how often he has 


ELPHINSTON, 


mocked infirmity, laughed at it's cau- 
tions, and cenſured it's impatience. 
The valetudinarian race have. made 
the careof health ridiculous by ſuffering 
it to prevail over all other con{tderations, 
as the mifer has brought frugality into 
contempt, by permitting the love of mo- 
ney not to ſhare, but to engroſs his mind: 
they both err alike, by confounding the 
means with the end; they grafp at health 
only to be well, as at money only to be 
rich; and forget that every terreſtrial ad- 
vantage is chiefly valuable, as it fur- 
niſhes abilities for the exerciſe of virtue. 
Health is indeed fo neceſſary to all the 
duties, as well as pleaſures of life, that 
the crime of ſquandering it is equal to 
the folly ; and he that for a ſhort grati- 
fication brings weakneſs and diſeaſes 
upon himſelf, and for the plcaſure of a 
few years paſſed in the tumults of diver- 
ſion, and clamours of merriment, con- 
demns the maturer and more experienced 
part of his lite to the chamber and the 
couch, may be juſtly reproached, not 
only as a ſpendthrift of his own happi- 
neſs, but as a robber of the publick ; as 
a wretch that has voluntarily diſqualified 
himſelf for the buſineſs of his ſtation, 
and refuſed that part which Providence 
aſſigns hiv) in the general taſk of human 
nature. | 


There 


I12 


There are perhaps very few conditions 
more to be pitied than that of an active 

and — mind, labouring under the 
weight of a diſtempered body; the time 
of ſuch a man is always ſpent in forming 
ſchemes, which a change of wind hin- 
ders him from > wank his powers 
fume away in projects and in hope, and 
the day of action never arrives. He lies 
down delighted with the thoughts of to- 
morrow, pleaſes his ambition with the 


fame he ſhall acquire, or his benevolence | 


with the good he ſhall confer. But inthe 
night.the ſkies are overcaſt, the temper 
of the air is changed, he wakes in lan- 
guor, impatience, and diſtraction, and 
E no longer any wiſh but for eaſe, nor 


any attention but to miſery. It may be 


ſaid that diſeaſe - generally begins that 
equality which death completes ; the diſ- 
tinctions which ſet one man fo much 
above another are very little perceived 
in the gloom of a ſick chamber, where 
it will be vain to expect entertainment 
from the gay, or inſtruction from the 
wile; where all human glory is oblite- 
rated, the wit is clouded, 5 reaſoner 


perplexed, and the hero ſubdued; where 


the higheſt and brighteſt of mortal be- 
ings finds nothing left him but the con- 
ſciouſneſs of innocence. 

There is among the fragments of the 
Greek poets a ſhort hymn to Health, in 
which her power of exalting the happi- 
neſs of life, of heightening the gifts of 
fortune, and adding enjoyment to poſ- 
ſeſſion, is inculcated with ſo much force 
and beauty, that no one who has ever 
languiſhed under the diſcomforts and in- 
firmities of a lingering diſeaſe, can read 
it without feeling the images dance in his 
heart, and adding from his own expe- 
rience new vigour to the wiſh, and from 
his own imagination new colours to the 
picture. The particular occaſion of this 

little compoſition is not known, but it is 
probable that the author had been ſick, 
and in the firſt raptures of returning vi- 
gour addreſſed Health in the following 
manner : 


"Tyitia meroCica Maxigcwy, 
Mera cd vH, 
T A⁰-ꝛ¼ueνον Biotag* 
Ed Ts A Tedpp wv (ovorncs sn 
EI yap Tic N WABTY ar ö TExtwv, 
Tag tiSaiporocg T' avewro; 
Baoianidog dgxas 1 wolowy, 
"Oug xgupint; AqgoIiTng dgxuety Dngevoraey ; 
"He? rig A Dehn awgiirog Ng, 
H dpamves pa 
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Mere (tio mea T yicw, 
ibn TW4vTa, xd Ae HAGITEY lag · 
Zidev ts xe, üdele tuIaluws win, 


Health, moſt venerable of the powers of Hez. 
ven! with thee may the remaining part of 
my | fe be paſſed, nor do thou refuſe tg 
bleſs me with thy reſidence. For whatever 
there is of beauty or of pleaſure in wealth, 
in deſcendants, or in ſovereign commard, 
the higheſt ſummit of human enjoyment, 

or in thoſe objects of defire which we en. 
deavour to chaſe into the toils of love; 
whatever delight, or whatever ſolace is 
granted by the celeftials, to ſoften our fa. 
tigues, in thy preſence, thou parent of hay. 
pineſs, all thoſe joys ſpread out and flou- 
riſh; in thy preſence blooms the ſpring of 
pleaſure, and without thee no man is happy, 


Such is the power of health, that with. 
out it's co-operation every other comfort 
is torpid and lifeleſs, as the powers of 
vegetation without the ſun. And yet 
this bliſs is commonly thrown away in 
thoughtleſs negligence, or in fooliſh ex- 

riments on our own ſtrength; we let 
it periſh without remembering it's value, 
or waſte it to ſhew how much we have 
to ſpare; it is ſometimes given up to the 
management of levity and chance, and 
ſometimes ſold for the applauſe of jollity 
and debauchery. 

Health is equally neglected, and with 
equal impropriety, by the votaries of 
bufinefs-and the followers of pleaſure. 
Some men ruin the fabrick of their bo- 
dies by inceſſant revels, and others by 
intemperate ſtudies; ſome batter it by 
exceſs, and others ſap it by inactivity. 
To the noiſy route of bacchanalian rot- 
ers, 1t will be to little purpoſe that ad- 
vice is offered, though it requires no great 
abilities to prove, that he loſes pleafure 
who loſes health; their clamours are too 
loud for the whiſpers of caution, and 
they run the courſe of life with too much 
precipitance to 1 at the call of wiſdom. 
Nor, perhaps, will they that are buſied 
in adding thouſands to thouſands, pay 
much regard to him that ſhall direct them 
to haſten more ſlowly to their wiſhes. 
Yet, ſince lovers of money are general 
cool, deliberate and thoughtful, they 
might ſurely conſider, that the greater 

ood ought not to be ſacrificed tothe lets. 
ealth 1s certainly more valuable than 
money, becauſe it is by health that money 
is procured; but thouſands and millions 
are of ſmall avail to alleviate the pro- 
tracted tortures of the gout, to repair the 
broken organs of ſenſe, or reſuſcitate the 
powers 
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wers of digeſtion. Poverty is, indeed 
— evil from which we naturally fly; but 
jet us not run from one enemy to another, 
nor take ſhelter in the arms of ſickneſs. 


mw Projecere animam ! quam vellent æthere 
in alto. 


W Nunc et pauperiem, et Auros tolerare labores ! 


For healthful indigence in vain they pray, 
In queſt of wealth who throw their lives away. 


Thoſe who loſe their health in an ir- 
regular and impetuous purſuit of literary 
accompliſhments, are yet leſs to be ex- 
culed ; for they ought to know that the 


W body is not forced beyond it's ſtrength, 


113 


but with the loſs of more vigour than is 

rportionate to the effect produced. 
Whoever takes up life before land, by 
depriving himſelf of reſt and refreſhment, 
mult not only pay back the hours, but 


pay them back with uſury ; and for the 


gain of a few months but half enjoyed; 
muſt give up years to the liſtleſſneſs of 
languor, and the implacability of pain. 
They whoſe endeavour is mental excel- 
lence, will learn perhaps too late, how 


.much it is endangered by diſeaſes of the 


body; and find that knowledge may ea- 
fily be loſt in the ſtarts of e A 
the flights of impatience, and the peevith- 
neſs of decrepitude. 


Ne XLIX. TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 4, 1750. 


NON OMNIS MORIAR, MULTAQUE PARS MEI 
VITABIT LIBITINAM, USQUE EGO POSTERA 


CRESCAM LAUDE RECENS. 


Hor, 


WHOLE HORACE SHALL. NOT DIE; HIS SONGS SHALL SAVE 


THE GREATEST POR TION FROM THE GREEDY GRAVE. 


HE furſt motives of human actions 

are thoſe appetites which Provi- 
fence has given to man in common with 
the reſt of the inhabitants of the earth. 
Immediately after our birth, thirſt and 
hunger incline us to the breait, which 
we draw by inſtinct, like other young 
creatures, and when we are ſatisfied, we 


E expreſs our uncaſineſs by importunate 


and inceſſant cries, till we have obtained 


a place or poſture proper tor repoſe. 


The next call that rouſes us from a 


ſtate of inactivity, is that of our paſſions; 


we quickly begin to be ſenſible of hope 


and fear, love and hatred, deſire and 


averſion ; theſe ariſing from the power 


| of compariſon and reflection, extend 


their range wider, as our reaſon ſtrength- 


ans, and our knowledge enlarges. At 


W fri we have no thought of pain, but 
8 when we actually feel it; we afterwards 
begin to fear it; yet not before it ap- 
proaches us very nearly; but by degrees 
ve diſcover it at a greater diſtance, and 
ind it lurking in remote conſequences. 
Our terror in time improves into cau- 
tion, and we learn to look round with vi- 
E glance and ſolicitude, to ſtop all the 
$ avenues at which miſery can enter, and 
to perform or endure many things in 
tchemſelves toilſome and unpleaſing, be- 
auſe we know by reaſon, or by expe- 
nence, that our labour will be overba- 


anced by the reward, that it will ei- 


Carxecu; 


ther procure {ome poſitive good, or avert 
ſome evil greater than itſelf. 

But as the ſoul adyances to a fuller 
exerciſe of it's powers, the animal ap- 
petites, and the paſhons immediately 
ariſing from them, are not ſufficient to 
find it employment; the wants of nature 
are ſoon ſupplied, the fear of their re- 
turn is eaſily precluded, and ſomething 


more 1s neceſſary to relieve the long in- 


tervals of inactivity, and to give thoſe 
faculties, which cannct lie wholly qui- 
eſcent, ſome particular direction. For 
this reaſon, new doſires and artificial paſ- 
ſions are by degrees produced; and, 
from having wiſhes only in conſequence 
of our wants, we begin to feel wants in 
conſequence of our wiſhes ; we per. unde 
ourſelves to ſet a value upon things 
which are of no uſe, but becauſe we have 
agreed to value them; things which can 
neither ſatisfy hunger, nor mitigate pain; 
nor ſecure us from any real calamity, 
and which, therefore, we find of no ei- 


teem among thoſe nations whoſe artleſs 


and barbarous manners keep them al- 
ways anxious for the neceffaries ot life. 
This is the original of avarice, vani- 
ty, ambition, and generally ot all thoſe 
defires which ariſe from the compariſon 
of our condition with that of others; 
He that thinks himfelt poor, becauſe his 
neighbour is richer; he that, like Cx lar, 
would rather be 1 firſt man of a viz 
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/ 
lage, than the fecond in the capital of 
the world, has apparently kindled in 
himſelf deſires which he never received 
from nature, and acts upon principles 
eſtabliſhed only by the authority of cuſ- 
tom. | 

Of thoſe adſcititious paſſions, ſome, 
as avarice and envy, are univerſally con- 
demned ; ſome, as friendſhip and curio- 
ſity, generally praiſed : but there are 
others about which the ſuffrages of the 
wiſe are divided, and of which it 1s 
doubted, whether they tend moſt to pro- 
mote the happineſs, or increaſe the mi- 
ſeries of mankind. 

Of this ambiguous and diſputable 
kind is the love of fame, a defire of fill- 
ing the minds of others with admiration, 
and of being celebrated by generations to 
come with praiſes which we fall not hear. 
This ardour has been conſidered by 
ſome, as nothing better than ſplendid 
madneſs, as a flame kindled by pride, 
and fanned by folly; for what, ſay they, 
can be more remote from wildom, than 
to direct all our actions by the hope of 
that which is not to exiſt till we ourſelves 
are in the grave? To pant after that 
which can never be poſſeſſed, and of 
which the value thus wildly put upon 
it, ariſes from this particular condition, 


that, during life, it is not to be obtain- 


ed? To gain the favour, and hear the 
applauſes of our contemporaries, is in- 
deed equally defirable with any other 
-prerogative of {uperioritv, becauſe fame 
may be of uſe to ſmooth the paths of 
life, to territy oppoſition, and fortify 
tranquillity; but to what end ſhall we 
be the darlings of mankind, when we 
can no longer receive any benefits from 
their favour? It is more reaſonable to 
wiſh for reputation, while it my yet be 
enjoyed; as Anacreon calls upon his 
companions to give him for preſent uſe 
the wine and garlands which they pur- 
poſe to beſto upon his tomb. 

The advocates: for the love of fame 
allege in it's vindication, that it is a paſ- 
fion natural and univerſal; a flame light- 
ed by Heaven, and always burning with 

reateſt vigour in the moſt enlarged and 
8 minds. That the deſire of be- 
ing praiſed by poſterity implies a reſo- 
lution to deſerve their praiſes, and that 
the folly charged upbn it is only a no- 
ble and diſintereſted generofity, which is 
not felt, and therefore not underſtood, 
by thoſe who have been always accuſ- 
rome to refer every thing to them- 
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ſelves, and whoſe ſelfiſhneſs has con. 
tracted their underſtandings. That the 
ſoul of man, formed for eternal life, va. 
turally ſprings forward beyond the li. 
mits of corporeal exiſtence, and rejoices 
to conſider herlelf as co-operating with 
future ages, and as co-extended with 
endleſs 1 wg 'T hat the reproach 
urged with ſo much petulance, the re. 
proach of labouring for what can. 
not be enjoyed, is founded on an opini. 
on which may with great probability be 
doubted ; for fince we ſuppoſe the poy. 
ers of the ſoul to be enlarged by it's ſe. 

aration, why ſhould we conclude that 
it's knowledge of ſublunary tranſaction 
is contracted or extinguiſhed ? 

Upon an attentive and impartial re. 
view of the argument, it will appear the 
the love of fame is to be regulated n. 
ther than extinguiſhedz and that men 
ſhould be taught not to be wholly care. 
leſs about their memory, but to enden. 
vour that they may be remembered chic. 
ly for their virtues, ſince no other repu- 
tation will. be able to tranſmit any ple. 
ſure beyond the grave. 

It is evident that fame, conſidered 
merely as the immortality of a name, i, 
not lets likely to be the reward of bad 
actions than of good; he therefore hs 
no certain principle for the regulation ot 
his conduct, whoſe ſingle aim is not to 
be forgotten. And hiſtory will inform 
us, that this blind and undiftinguiſhed 
appetite of renown has always been un 
certain in it's effects, and directed by ac- 
cident or opportunity, indifferently to 
the benefit or devaſtation of the word. 
When Themiſtocles complained that th: 
trophies of Miltiades hindered him ficm 
ſlecp, he was animated by them to pa- 
form the ſame ſervices in the ſame cauſe, 
But Cæſar, when he wept at the tide 0! 
Alexander's picture, having no hone 
opportunities of action, let his ambition 
break out to the ruin of his country. 

If, therefore, the love of fame is { 
far indulged by the mind as to become 
independent and predominant, it is dm. 
gerous and irregular ; but it may be uit- 
tully employed as an inferior an (econ- 
dary motive, and will ferve ſometimes 
to revive our activity, when we begin 0 
languiſſi and lofe fight of that more cet. 
tain, more valuable, and more crab 
reward, which ought always to be out 
arſt hope and our fat. But it muſt he 
ſtrongly impreſſed upon our minds, that 
virtue is not to be purſued as ene ot 7 
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means to fame, but fame to be accepted 
as the only recompenee which mortals 


complacence, but not ſought with eager- 
neſs. Simply to be remembered is no 
advantage; it is a privilage which ſatire 
as well as panegyrick can confer, and is 
not more enjoyed by Titus or Conſtan- 
tine, than by Timocreon of Rhodes, of 
whom we only know from his epitaph, 
that he had eaten many a meal, drank 
many a flaggon, and uttered many a re- 
ö proach, 


IT, 
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. of i pu « xt 


BOTH MUST HAVE DIED, THO' 
AND SAW MORE HEAPS OF 
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1 Have always thought it the huſineſs of 
I thole who turn their ſpeculations upon 
dhe living world, to commend the virtues, 
Was well as to expoſe the faults of their 
Wcontemporaries, and to confute a falſe as 
ell as to ſupport a juſt accuſation ; not 
© ©. , 

only becauſe it is peculiarly the buſineſs 
Wot a monitor to Keep his own reputation 
Wuntainted, left thoſe who can once charge 
Wim with partiality ſhould indulge them- 
elves afterwards in diſbelieving him at 
pleaſure; but becauſe he may find real 
Wriunes ſufficient to give full employment 
Wo caution or repentance, without diſ- 
Wracting the mind by needleſs ſcruples 
Ind vain ſolicitudes. 

There are certain fixed and ſtated re- 

1 that one part of mankind has 

all ages thrown upon another, which 

regularly tranſmitted through conti- 

1 ved ſucceſſions, and which he that has 

Nee ſuffered them is certain to uſe with 

WW fame undiſtinguiſhing vehemence, 

Ten he has changed his ſtation, and 

ned the preſcriptive right of inflicting 

Nothers what he had formerly endured 

Wmſelf, 

To theſe hereditary imputations, of 
Which no man ſees the juſtice till it be- 

Pues his intereſt to ſee it, very little 

ud is to be ſhewn; ſince it does not 

Ppear that they are produced by ratio- 


Ol 
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can beſtow on virtue; to be accepted with 
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The true fatisfaftion which is to be 
drawn from the conſciouſneſs that we 
ſhall ſhare the attention of future times, 
mult ariſe trom the hope, that with our 
name our virtues will be propagated 
and that thoſe whom we cannot benefit 
in our lives, may receive inſtruction from 


our examples, and incitement from our 
renown. 


by 


No L. SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 8, 1750. 


CREDEBANT HOC GRANDE NTFAS, ET MORTE PIANDUM, 

$1 JUYENIS VETULO NON ASSURREXERAT, ATQUE 

BARBATO CUICUNQUE PUER, LICET IPSE VIDERET 

PLURE DOMI FRAGA, ET MAJORES GLANLEIS ACERVOS, jev. 


AND HAD NOT MEN THF HOARY KEAD REVER op, 
AND BOYS PAID REV'RENCE WHEN A MAN APPEAR®D, 


RICHER SKINS THEY WORE, 


ACORNS IN THEIR STORE. 


CREECH. 


cination or enquiry, but received impli- 
citly, or caught by a kind or inſtantane- 
ous contagion, and ſupported rather by 
willingnels to credit than ability to prove 
them. 

It has been always the practice of thoſe 

who are delirous to believe themſelves 
made venerable by length of time, to 
cenſure the new comers into life, for want 
of reſpect to grey hairs and ſage experi- 
ence, for heady confidence in their own 
underſtandings, for haſty concluſions 
upon partia! views, for diſregard of coun- 
fels which their fathers and grandſires 
are ready to afford them, and a rehet- 
lious impatience of that ſubordination to 
which youth is condemned by nature, as 
neceſſary to it's ſecurity from evils into 
which it would be otherwiſe precipitated 
by the raſhnels of paſſion, and the blind- 
neſs of ignorance. 

Every old man complains of the grow- 
ing depravity of the world, of the petu- 
lance and inſolence of the rifing genera- 
tion. He recounts the decency and re- 
gularity of former times, and celebrates 
the diſcipline and ſobriety of the age in 
which his youth was paſſad a happy age 
which is now no more to be expected, 
ſince confuſion has broken in upon the 
world, and thrown down all the bounda- 
ries of civility and reverence, 

| "MY It 
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It is not ſufficiently conſidered how 
much he aſſumes who dares to claim the 
privilege of complaining : for as every 
man has, in his own opinion, a full ſe 
of the miſeries of life, he is inclined to 
conſider all clamorous uneaſineſs as a 
proof of impatience rather than of afflic- 
tion, and to aſk,* What merit has this 
man to ſhow, by which he has acquired 
a right to repine at the diſtributions of 
nature? Or, why does he imagine that 
exemptions ſhould be granted him from 
the general condition of man?* We find 
ourſelves excited rather to captiouſneſs 
than pity ; and inſtead of being in haſte 
to ſooth his complaints by „Late 
and tenderneſs, we enquire, whether the 
pain be proportionate to the lamentation; 
and whether, ſuppoſing the affliction real, 
it is not the effect of vice and folly, ra- 
ther than calamity. | 

The querulouſneſs and indignation 
which is obſerved ſo often to disfigure 
the laſt ſcene of life, naturally leads us 
to enquiries like theſe. For ſurely it 
will be thought, at the firſt view of 
things, that it age be thus contemned and 
ridiculed, inſulted and neglected, the 
crime muſt at leaſt be equal on either 
part. They who have had opportuni- 
ties of eſtabliſhing their authority over 
minds ductile and unreſiſting, they who 
hxve been the 8 of helpleſſneſe, 
and the inſtructors of ignorance, and 
who yet retain in their own hands the 
power of wealth, and the dignity of 
command, muſt defeat their influence by 
their own miſconduct, and make uſe of 
all theſe advantages with very little (kill, 
if they cannot ſecure to themſelves an 
appearance of reſpe&t, and ward off open 
mockery, and declared _— 

The general ſtory of mankind will 
evince, that lawful and ſettled authorit 
is very ſeldom reſiſted when it is well 
employed. Groſs corruption, or evi- 
dent imbecility, is neceſſary to the ſup- 
preſſion of that reverence with which t 
majority of mankind look upon their go- 
vernors, on thoſe whom they ſee ſur- 
rounded by ſplendour, and tortified by 
power. For though men are drawn by 


RK 


their paſſions into forget fulneſs of invi- 


ſible rewards and puniſhments, yet they 
arc cahly kept obedient to thoſe who have 
temporal domiuion in their hands, till 
their vencration is diſſipated by ſuch 
wickedneſs and folly as can neither be 
detended nor concealed. _ | 

It may, therefore, very reaſonably be 
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Which they are willing to claim, and 


ſuſpected that the old draw upon ther. 
lelves the greateſt part of thoſe inſult, 
which they ſo much lament, and thy 
age 1s rarely deſpiſed but when it is con. 
temptible. If men imagine that ex. 
ceſs of debauchery can be made reve. 
rend by time, that knowledge is the con. 
ſequence of long lite, however idly and 
thoughtleſsly employed, that priority of 
brith will ſupply the want of ſteadine; 
or honeſty; can it raiſe much wonder 
that their hopes are diſappointed, and 
that they ſee their poſterity rather wil. 
ling to truſt their own eyes in their pro. 
greſs into life, than enliſt themſelves un. 
a” who have loſt their way ? 
here are, indeed, many truths which 
time neceſſarily and certainly teaches, and 
which might, by thoſe who have learn. 
ed them from experience, be communi. 
cated to their ſucceſſors at a cheaper rate; 
but dictates, though liberally enough 
beitowed, are generally without effect; 
the teacher gains few proſelytes by in- 
ſtruction which his own behaviour con- 
tradicts; and young men miſs the benefit 
of counſel, becauſe they are not ve 
ready to believe that thoſe who fall be. 
low them in practice can much exce 
them in theory. Thus the progreſs 
knowledge is retarded, the world is kept 
long in the ſame ſtate, and every new 
race is to gain the prudence of their pre. 
deceſſors by committing and redreſſing 
the ſame miſcarriages. 
To ſecure to the old that influence 
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which might ſo much contribute to the 
improvęment of the arts of life, it is ab. 
ſolutely neceſſary that they give them. 
ſelves up to the duties of declining years; 
and contentedly reſign to youth it's levity, 
it's pleaſures, it's Folicks, and it's top- 
perics. It is a hopeleſs endeavour t0 
unite the contrarieties of ſpring and 
winter; it is unjuſt to claim the privil:s% 
of age, and retain the playthings ct 
childhoood. The young always fem 
magnificent ideas of the wiſdom and 
gravity of men, whom they conſider ® 
placed at a diſtance from them in tl: 
ranks of exiſtence z and naturally lod 
on thoſe whom they find trifling wil 
long beards, with contempt and incig: 
nation, like that which. women feel 2! 
the etfeminacy of men. If dotards wil 
contend with boys in thoſe performanc® 
in which boys muſt always excel the" 
if they will dreſs crippled limbs in e 
broidery, endeavour at gaiety with faul 
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tering voices, and darken aſſemblies of 
pleaſure with the ghaſtlineſs of diſeaſe; 
they may well expect thoſe who find 
their diverſions obſtructed will hoot them 
away; and that if the deſcend to com- 


petition with youth, they muſt bear the 


inſolence of ſucceſsful rivals. 


Lufifti ſatis, ediſti ſatis atque bibiftiz 
Tempus abire tibi gt. 
You've had your ſhare of mirth, of meat and 
drink; 
Tis time to quit the ſcene; *tis time to think. 
ELPHINS TON. 


Another vice of age, by which the 
riſing generation may — alienated from 
it, is leverity and cenſoriouſneſs, that 
gives no allowance to the failings of 
early life, that expects artfulneis from 
childhood, and conſtancy from youth, 
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that is peremptory in every command, 
and inexorable to every failure. There 
are many who live merely to hinder hap- 
pineſs, and whole deſcendants can only 
tell of long life, that it produces ſuſpi- 
cion, malignity, peeviſhneſs, and per- 
ſecution: and yet even thele tyrants can 
talk of the ingratitude of the age, curſe 
their heirs for impatience, and wonder 
that young men cannot take pleaſure in 
their fathers company. 

He that would pats the latter part of 
life with honour and decency, mutt, 
when he is young, conlider that he ſhall 
one day be old; and remember, when he 
is old, that he has once been young. 
In youth he muſt lay up knowledge tor 
his ſupport when his powers of acting 
ſhall forſake him; and in age forbear to 
animadvert with rigour on faults which 
experience only can correct. 


Ne LI. TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 10, 1750. 


—— ST UT], TUS LABOR EST INEPTIARUM. 


HOW FOOLISH 15 THE TOIL OF TRIFLING CARES! 


TO THE RAMBLER., 
818, 
A* you have allowed a place in your 
paper to Euphelia's letters from 
the country, and appear to think no 
form of human life unworthy of your 
attention, I have reſolved, after many 
ſtruggles with idleneſs and dithdence, 
to give you ſome account of my enter- 
tainment in this ſober ſeaſon of univer- 
ſal retreat, and to deſcribe to you the 
employments of thoſe who look with 
contempt on the pleaſures and diver- 
ſions of polite life, and employ all their 
powers of cenſure and invective upon 
the uſeleſſneſs, vanity, and folly, of dreſs, 
viſits, and converſation. 
When a tireſome and yexatious journey 
of four days had brought me to the houſe, 


where invitation, regularly ſent for ſeven 


years together, had at laſt induced me to 
paſs the ſummer, I was ſurprized, after 
the civilities of my firſt reception, to find, 
inſtead of the leiſure and tranquillity 
which 2 rural life always promiſes, and, 
if well conducted, might always afford, 
2 confuſed wildneſs of care, and a tu- 
multwous hurry of diligence, by which 


MarrT. 


ELPHINSTON. 


every face was clouded, and every motion 
agitated. The old lady, who was my 
father's relation, was indeed very full 
of the happineſs which ſhe received from 
my viſit, and, according to the forms of 
obſolete breeding, inſiſted that I ſhould 
recompenſe the long delay of my cem- 
pany with a promiſe not to leave her 
till winter. But, amidit all her kind- 
neſs and careſſes, ſhe very frequently 
turned her head afide, and whiſpered, 
with anxious earneſtneſs, ſome order to 
her daughters, which never failed to 
ſend them out with unpolite precipita- 
tion. Sometimes her impatience would 
not ſuffer her to ſtay behind; ſhe begged 
my pardon, ſhe mu/t leave me for a wo- 
ment; ſhe went, and returned and fat 
down again, but was again diſturbed by 
ſome new care, diſmiſſed her daughters 
with the ſame trepidation, and followed 
them with the ſame countenance of buſi- 
neſs and folicitude. 

However I was alarmed at this ſhew 
of eagerneſs and diſturbance, and how- 
ever my curioſity was excited by ſuch 
buſy preparations as naturally promiſed 
ſome great event, I was yet too much a 
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ſtranger to gratify myſelf with enquiries; 
but finding none of the family in mourn- 
ing, I pleaſed myſelf with imagining 
that I ſhould rather ſce a wedding than 
a funeral. BY 

At laſt we ſat down to ſupper, when 
I was informed that one of the young 
ladies, after whom I thought myſelt 
obliged to enquire, was under a neceſſity 
of attending ſome affair that could not 
he neglected: ſoon afterward my relation 
began to talk of the regularity of her 
familv, and the inconvenience of Lon- 
don hours; and at laſt let me know that 
they bad propoſed that night to go to 
bed ſooner than was ufual, becauſe they 
were to riſe early inthe morning to make 
cheeſccakes. This hint ſent me to my 
chamber, to which I was accompanied 
by all the ladies, who begged me to ex- 
cuſe ſome large ſieves of leaves and flow- 
ers that covered two thirds of the floor, 
for they intended to diſtil them when 
they were dry, and they had no other 
room that ſo conveniently received the 
riſing ſun. 

The ſcent of the plants hindered me 
from reſt, and therefore I roſe early in 
the morning with a reſolution to explore 
my new habitation. I ſtole unperceived 
by my buſy coulins into the garden, 
where I found nothing either more great 
or elegant, than in the fame number of 
acres cultivated for the market. Of the 
gardener, I ſoon learned that his lady 
was the greateſt manager in that part of 
the country, and that I was come hither 
at the time in which I might learn to 
make more pickles and conſerves, than 
could be ſeen at any other houſe a hun- 
dre miles round. 

It was not long before her ladyſhip 

rave me ſufficient opportunities of xnow - 
- her character, for ſhe was too much 
pleaſed with her own accompliſtments 
to conceal them ; and took occafion, from 
fome ſweetmeats which ſhe ſet next day 
upon the table, to diſcourſe for two long 


| hours upon robs and gellies; laid down 


the beſt methods of conſerving, reſerv- 
ing, and preſerving all forts of fruit; 
told us with great contempt of the Lon- 
don lady in the neighbourhood, by v-hom 
theſe terms were very often confounded z 
and hinted how much the ſhould be a- 
amed to ſet before company, at her own 
houſe, ſweetmeats of ſo dark n colour 
as ſhe had often feen at Miſtreſs Spright- 
ly's. 
/ It is, indeed, the great buſineſs of her 


life, to watch the ſkillet on the fire, . 
ſee it ſimmer with the due degree of heat, 
and to ſnatch it off at the moment of hi- 
jection; and the employments to which 
ſhe has bred her daughters, are to tum 
roſe-leaves in the ſhade, to pick out the 
feeds of currants with a quill, to gather 
fruit without bruiſing it, and to extra& 
bean- flower water for the Kin. Such 
are the taſks with which every day, ſince 
I came hither, has begun and ended, tg 
which the early hours of life are fact. 


ficed, and in which that time is paſling 


away which never ſhall return. 

But to reaſon or expoſtulate, are hope. 
leſs attempts. The lady has ſettled ber 
opinions, and maintains the dignity of 
her own performances with all the tirm. 
neſs of ſtupidity accuſtomed to be ft. 
tered. Her daughters having never {ern 
any houſe but their own, believe their 
mother's excellence on her own word, 
Her huſband is a mere ſportſman, who 
is pleaſed to ſee his table well furniſhed, 
and thinks the day fufficiently ſucceſoful, 
in v-hich he brings home a leaſh of hartes 
to be potted by his wife. 

After a few days I pretended to want 
books, but my lady ſoon told me that 
none of her books would fait my taſte; 
tor her part, ſhe never loved to ſee young 
women give their minds to ſuch tollics, 
by which they would only learn to ue 
hard words ; ſhe bred up her daughters 
to underſtand a houſe, and whoever 
ſhould marry them, if they knew any 
thing of good cookery, would never rw 
pent it. | : 

There are, however, ſome things inthe 
culinary ſciences too ſublime for vout!- 
ful intellects; myſteries into which they 
muſt not be initiatcd till the years of 
ſcrious maturity, and which are referred 
to the day of marriage, as the ſupreme 
qualification for connubial life. She 
makes an orange pudding, which is the 
envy of all the neighhourhood, and which 
ſhe his hitherto found means of mixing 
and baking with ſecrecy, that the ingre- 
dient to which it owes it's flavour has 
never been diſcovered. She, indeed, 
conducts this great affair with all the 
caution that human policy can ſuggelt. 
It is never known before-hand when 
this pudding will be produced; ſhe takes 
the ingredients privately into her own 
cloſet, employs her maids and daughters 
in different parts of the houſe, ords 
the oven to be heated fora pie, and places 
the pudding in it with her own Raw, 
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and The Court Cook, and reſign all cu- 
W 7ohty after right and wrong, for the art 


the mouth of the oven is then ſtopped, 
all enquiries are Vain. 
_ he * of the pudding ſhe 
kas, however, promiſed Clarinda, that 
if the pleaſes ker in marriage, ſhe ſhall 
be told without reſerve. But the art of 
making Engliſh capers ſhe has not yet 
erfuaded herſelf to diſcover ; but ſeems 
reſolved that ſecret ſhall periſh with her, 
1s lome al:-hymiſts have obitinately ſup- 
elled the art of tranſmuting metals. 
1 once ventured to lay my fingers on 
her book of receipts, which the lett upon 


the table, having intelligence that a veſ- 


ſel of gooſeberry-wine bad burit the 
oops. But though the importance of 
the (vent ſufficiently enzrofled her care, 
to prevent any recollection of the danger 
to which her ſecrets were expoſed, I 
was not able to make ute of the golden 
moments; for this treaſure of hereditary 
knowledge was fo well concealed by the 
manner of ſpelling uſed by her grand- 
mother, her mother, andl herſelf, that I 
was totally unable to underſtand it, and 
loſt the opportunity of conſulting the 
oracle, for want of knowing the lan- 
guage in which it's anſwers were re- 
turned. 
It is, indeed, neceſſary, if I have any 
rd to her ladyſhip's eſteem, that 1 
ſhould apply myſelf to ſome of theſe 


economical accompliſhments ; for I over- 


heard her, two days ago, warning her 


daughters, by my mournful ex unple, 


againſt negligence of paſtry, and igno- 


rnance in carving : For you ſaw, fail ihe, 


that, with all her pretenſiont to know- 


ledge, the turned the partridge the 


« wrong way when ſhe attempted to cut 


it, and, I believe, ſcarcely knows the 
difference between paſte raited, and 
= © paſte in a diſnh.“ 


The reaſon, Mr. Rambler, why JI 
have laid Lady Buſtle's character before 
you, is a deſire to be informed whether, 


in your opinion, it is worthy of nuita- 


tion, and whether L ſhall throw away the 
books which I have hitherto thought it 


$ my duty to read, for The Lady Cl/et 


Opened, The Complete Servan Maid, 
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of ſcalding damaſcencs without burſting 
them, and preſerving the -whitenels of 
pickled muſhrooms. 

Lady Buſtle has, indeed, by this in- 
ceſſant application to fruits and flowers, 


"contracted her cares into a narrow ſpace, 


and ſet herſelf free from many perplexi- 
ties with whick other minds are diſturb- 
ed. She has no curiofity after the events 
of a war, or the fate of heroes in diſ- 
treſs; ſhe can hear, without the leaſt 
emotion, the ravage of z fire, or devaſ- 
tations of a ſtorm; her neighbours grow 
rich or poor, come into the world or g0 
out of it, without regard, while the is 
preſſing the gelly-bag, or airing the 
ſtore-room; but I cannot perceive that 
the is more free from diſquiets than thoſe 
whoſe underſtandings take a wider 


range. Her marigolds, when they zre al- 


molt cured, are often ſcattered by the 


wind, and the rain ſometimes falls upon 
fruit when it ought to be gathered dry. 
While her artificial wines are ferment- 
ing, her whole life is reſtleſſneſs and 
anxiety. Her fweetmeats are not al. 
ways bright; and the maid ſometimes 
forgets the juf proportions of (alt and 
pepper, when veniſon is to be baked. 
er conſerves mould, her wines ſour, 
and pickles mother; and, like all th: 
reſt of mankind, ſhe is every day mor- 
tihed with the defeat of her 1chemes, 
and the diſappointment of her hopes. 

With regard ta vice and virtue ſhes 
ſeems a kind of neutral being. She has 
no crime but luxury, nor any virtue but 
chaſtity; ſhe has no deſire to be praiied 
but for her cookery, nor wiſhes any 111 
to the reſt af mankind, but that when- 
ever they aſpire to a teaſt, their cuſtards 
may be wheyiſh, and their pie-crutts 
rough. 

I am now very impatient to know 
whether I am to look. on theſe ladies as 
the great patterns of our ſex, and to 
conſider conſerves and pickles as the 
buſineſs of my life; Whether the cenſures 
which I now ſuffer be juſt ; and whether 
the brewers of wines, and the diſtillers 
of waſhes, have a right to look with in- 
ſolence on the weaknets of 

CORNELIA. 
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Ne LIL, SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 15, 1750, 


w— YT. FL. xTI THEsFI|s HERO, 
$1STE MODUM, DIXIT, NEQUE ENIM FOR TUNA QUERENDA 
$SOLA TUA EST, SIMILES ALIORUM RESPICE CASUS, 


MITIUS ISTA FERESs 


Ovid. 


HOW-OFT IN VAIN THE SON OF THESEUS 3415, 

THE STORMY SORROWS BE WITH PATIENCE LAID: 

NOR ARE THY FORTUNES TO BE WEPT ALONE; 

WEIGH OTHERS WOES, AND LEARN TO BEAR THY OWN. 


M ONG the various methods of 
| conſolation, to which the miſeries 
ſeparable from our preſent ſtate have 
given occaſion, it has been, as I have 
already remarked, recommended by ſome 
writers to put the ſufferer in mind of 
heavier 3 and more excruciating 
calamities, than thoſe of Which he has 
himſelf reaſon to complain. 

This has, in all ages, been directed 
und practiſed; and, in conformity to 
this cuſtom, Lipſius, the great modern 
maſter ct the Stoick philoſophy, has in 
his celebrated treatiſe on Readineſs of 
ind, endeavoured to fortify the breaſt 
againſt too much ſenſibility of misfor- 
tune, by enumerating the evils which 
have in former ages fallen upen the 
world, the devaſtation of wide-extended 
regions, the ſack of cities, and maſſacre 
of nations: And the common voice of 

ne multitude uninſtructed by precept, 


and unprejudiced by authority, which, 


in queſtions that relate to the heart of 
man, is, in my opinion, more deciſive 
than the learning of Lipſius, ſeems to 
juitify the efficacy of this procedure; for 
one of the firſt comforts which one 
neighbour admiviſters to another, is a 
relation of the like infelicity, combined 
with circumſtances of greater bitterneſs, 
But this medicine of the mind is like 
many remedies applied to the body, of 
which, though we ſee the effects, we are 
unacquainted with the manner of opera- 
tion, and of which, therefore, ſome, who 
are unwilling to ſuppoſe any thing out 
of the reach of their own ſagacity, have 
been inclined to doubt whether they 
have really thoſe virtues for which they 
are celebrated, and whether their repu- 
tation is not the mere gift of fancy, pre- 
judice, and credulity « 

Conſolation, or comfort, are words 
which, in their proper acceptation, ſig- 
nifty tome alleviation of that pain to 
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which it is not in our power to afford the 
proper and adequate remedy; they im- 
ply rather an augmentation of the pow. 
er of bearing, than a diminution of the 
burthen. A priſoner is relieved by him 
that ſets him at liberty, but receives 
comfort from ſuch as ſuggeſt conſidera- 
tions by which he is made patient under 
the inconvenience of confinement. To 
that grief which ariſes from a great loſs, 
he only brings the true remedy, who 
makes his friend's condition the fame as 
before; but he may be properly termed 
a comforter, who by perſuaſion extenu- 
ates the pain of poverty, and thews, in 
the ſtyle of Heſiod, that half is more 
than the whole. | 

It is, perhaps, mot immediately ob- 
vious, how it can lull the memory ot 
misfortune, or appeaſe the throbbings 
of anguiſh, to hear that others are more 
miſerable ; others, perhaps, unknown, a 
wholly indifferent, whole proſperity raiſes 
no envy, and whioſe fall can gratity no 
reſentment. Some topicks of comfort 
ariſing, like that which gave hope and 
pirit to the captive of Seſoſtris, from 
the perpetual viciſſitudes of life, and 
mutability of human affairs, may as pro- 
perly raiſe the dejected as depreſs the 
proud, and have an immediate tendency 
to exhilarate and revive. But how cat 
it avail the man who languithes in the 
gloom of ſorrow, without proſpect of 
emerging into the ſunſhine of cheerful- 
neſs, to hear that others are ſunk yet 
deeper in the dungeon of miſery, ſhack- 
led with heavier chains, and ſurrounded 
with dark deſperation ? 

The ſolace ariſing from this conſider. 
ation ſeems indeed the weakeſt of all 
others, and is perhaps never properly ap- 
plied, but in caſes where there is 10 
place tor refle&ions of more ſpeedy and 
pleaſing efficacy. But even from ſuch 


calamities life is by no means tree; 3 
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Jou ſandd ills incurable, a thouſand loſſes 
irreparable, a thouſand difficulties inſur- 
& mountable, are known, or will be known, 
© by all the ſous of men. Native deformity 
cannot be rectiſied, a dead friend cannot 
return, and the hours of youth trifled 
© away in folly, or loſt in ſickneſs, cannot 
be reſtored. | 

= Under the oppreſſion of ſuch melan- 
© choly, it has been found uſeful to take 
| a {urvey of the world, to contemplate 
the various ſcenes of diſtreſs in which 
E mankind are ſtruggling round us, and 
acquaint ourſelves with the terribiles wiſu 
E ſrme—the various ſhapes of miſery, 
E which make havock of terreftrial happi- 


ro ness, range all corners almoſt without 
the reſtraint, trample down our hopes at the 
bin © hour of harveſt, and when we have built 
-——»> _ - ſchemes to the top, ruin their foun- 
= ations. : 
, WW The firſt effect of this meditation is, 
To dat it furniſhes a new employment for 
* tke mind, and engages the paſſions on re- 
who moter objects; as kings have ſometimes 
e ed themſelves from a- ſubjet too 
_— e be governed, and too power- 
(nu. nl to be cruſhed, by poſting him in a 
i (tent province, till his popularity has 
„e ded, or his pride been repreſſed. 
The attention is diſſipated by variety, 
oh. acts more weakly "_ any ſingle 
cy rut, as that torrent may be drawn off to 
bings Wcitterent channels, which, pouring down 
mor none collected body, cannot be reſiſted. 
„ This ſpecies of comfort is, therefore, un- 
dies ing in ſevere paroxyſms of corpo- 
5 no Wi al pain, when the mind is every inſtant 
2 called back to miſery, and in the firſt 
= 2) hock of 2 ſudden evil; but will cer- 
com unly be of uſe againſt encroaching me- 
ni mcholy, and a ſettled habit of gloomy 
1 houghts. 
* | [tis further advantageous, as it ſup- 
3 ples us with opportunities of making 
my Eompariſons in our own favour. We 
: + os that very little of the pain, or plea- 
or” 4 which does not begin andend in our 
5 ales, is otherwiſe than relative; we are 
nk yet cn or poor, great or little, in propor- 
ſhack Don to the number that excel us, or fall 
und! esch us, in any of theſe reſpects; and 
0 erefore, a man whoſe uneaſineſs ariſes 
nder en retterion on any misfortune that 
b * ows him below thoſe with whom he 
0 q as once equal, is comforted by finding 
wy 5 he is not yet loweſt. 
ag There is another kind of compariſon 
2dy *tending towards the vice of envy, ve 


ell illuſtrated by an old poet, whoſe 
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ſyſtem will not afford many reaſonable 
motives to content. It is, ſays he, 
« pleaſing to look from ſhore upon the 
© tumults of a ſtorm, and to ſee a ſhi 
, 8 the billows; it is vleaſ” 
© ing, not becauſe the pain of another 
can give us delight, Lot becauſe we 
© have a ſtronger impreſſion of the hap- 
© pineſs of ſafety. Thus, when we look 
abroad, and behold the multitudes that 
are grouing under evils heavier than 
thoſe which we have experienced, we 
ſhrink back to our own ſtate, and, in- 
ſtead of repining that fo much muſt be 
felt, learn to rejoice that we have not 
more to feel. 

By this obſervation of the miſeries of 
others, fortitude is ſtrengthened, and 
the mind brought to a more extenſive 
knowledge of her own powers. As the 
heroes of action catch the flame from one 
another, ſo they to whom Providence has 
allotted the harder taſk of ſuffering with 
calmneſs and dignity, may animate them - 
{elves by the remembrance of thoſe evils 
which have been laid on others, perhaps 
naturally as weak as themſelves,” and 
bear up with vigour and reſolution a- 
gainſt their own oppreſſions, when they 
lee it poſſible that more ſevere afflictions 
may be borne. 

There is {till another reaſbn why, to 
many minds, the relation of other men's 
infehcity may give a laſting and conti- 
nual relief. Some, not well inſtructed 
in the meaſures by which Providence diſ- 
tributes happineſs, are perhaps miſled by 
divines, who, as Bellarmine makes tem- 
poral proſperity one of the characters of 
the true church, have repreſented wealth 
and eaſe as the certain concomitants of 
virtue, and the unfailing reſult of the 
Divine approbation. Such ſufferers are 
dejected in their misfortunes, not fo 
much for what they feel, as for what 
they dread ; not becauſe they cannot ſup= 
port the ſorrows, or endure the wants, 
of their preſent condition, but becauſe 
they conſider them as only the begin- 
nings of more ſharp and more laſting 
pains. To theſe mourners it is an act of 
the higheſt charity to repreſent the cala- 
mities whichnot only virtue has ſuffered, 
but virtue has incurred: to inform them 
that one evidence of a future ſtate is the 
uncertainty of any preſent reward for 
2 and to remind them, from the 

igheſt authority, of the diſtreſſes and pe- 
nury of men of whom the world was not 


worthy. 
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7 HERE is ſcarcely among the evils 
of human life, any ſo generally 
dreaded as Poverty. 
cies of miſery, thoſe, who are not much 
accuſtomed to diſturb the preſent mo- 
ment with reflection, can eaſily forget, 
becauſeit is not —— ry _ 
regard: but it is impoſſible to pals a day 
22 in the confluxes of men, with - 


out ſeeing how much indigence is ex- 


poſed to contumely, neglect, and inſult; 
and, in it's loweſt ſtate, to hunger and 
nakedneſs; to injuries againſt which 
every paſſion is in arms, and to wants 
which nature cannot ſuſtain. 

Againſt other evils the heart is often 
hardened by true or by falſe notions of 
dignity and reputation: thus we fee dan- 
gers of every kind faced with willing- 
neſs, becauſe bravery in a good or bad 
cauſe is never. without it's encomiaſts 
and admirers. But in the proſpect of po- 
verty there.1s — but gloom and 
melancholy ; the mind and body ſuffer 
together; it's miſeries bring no allevia- 
tions; it is a ſtate in which every virtue 
is obſcured, and in which no conduct 
can avoid reproach : a ftate in which 
cheerfulneſs is infenfibility, and dejec- 
tibn fullenneſs, of which the hardſhips 
are without honour, and the labours 
are without reward. 7 4 

Of theſe calamities there ſeems not to 
be wanting a general conviction; we 
hear on every ſide the noiſe of trade, and 
ſee the ftreets thronged with numberleſs 
multitudes, whoſe faces are clouded with 


anxiety, and whoſe ſteps are hurried by 


precipitation, from no other motive than 
the hope of gain; and the whole world 
is put in motion by the deſire of that 
wealth, which is chiefly to be valued as 
it lecures usfrom poverty; for it is more 
uſeful for defence than acquiſition, and 


is not ſo much able to procure good as 


to exchide/evils  , _ | 
Vet there are always ſome whoſe pas- 
ſions or follies lead them to a conduct 
oppoſite to che general max ums and prac- 
tice of mankind; ſome who ſeem to ruſh 
up en poverty with the ſame eagerneſs 


4 


Every other ſpe- 


with which others avoid it; who ſee thei; 
revenues hourly leſſened, and the eſtate 
which they inherit from their anceſtors 
mouldering away, without reſolution to 
change their courſe of life; who perſe. 
vere againſt all remonſtrances, and go 
forward with full carrer, though they 
ſee before them the precipice ot deſtruc. 
. er in th 
t is not m e, in this 
to expoſtulate with ſuch as rein ths 


fortunes by expenſive ſchemes of build. 


ings and gardens, which they carry on 
with the ſame vanity that prompted them 
to begin; chuſing, as it happens in a 
thouſand other caſes, the remote evil be. 
tore the lighter, and deferring the ſhame 
of repentance till they incur the miſeries 
of diſtreſs. Thoſe for whom I intend 
my preſent admonitions, are the thought. 
lets, the negligent, and the diſſolute; who 
having, by the viciouſneſs of their own 
in-linations, or the ſeducements of allur- 
ing companions, been e d in habits 
of expence, and accuſtomed to move in 
a certain round. of pleaſures diſpropor- 
tioned to their condition, are without 
power to extricate themſelves from the 
inchantments of cuſtom, avoid thought 
becauſe they know it will be painful, 
and continue from day to day, and from 
month to month, to anticipate their re- 
venues, and fink every hour deeper into 
the gulphs of uſury and extortion. 

This folly has leis claim to pity, be- 
caule it cannot be imputed to the vehe- 
mence of ſudden paſſion ; nor can the 
miſchief which it produces be extenuzt- 
ed as the effect of any ſingle act, which 
rage or deſire might execute before there 
could be time for an appeal to reaſon. 
Theſe men are adv<ncing towards mi- 
{ary by foft approaches, and deſtroying 
themſelves, not by the violence of 2 
blow, which, when once given, can ne- 
ver be recalled, but by a flow poiſon, 
N repeated, and obſtinately conti- 
nued. 

This conduct is fo abſurd when it is 
examined by the unprejudiced eye of ra- 
tional judgment, that nothing but expe- 
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zence could evince it's poſſibility; yet, 

ablurd as it is, the ſi en fall of ſome 

families, and the ſudden riſe of others, 
rove it to be common; and every year 
ees many wretches reduced to contempt 

and want by their coſtly ſacrifices to 
leaſure and wage þ 

It is the fate of almoſt every paſſion, 
when it has paſſed the bounds which na- 
ture preſcribes, to counteract it's own 

urpoſes. 'Too much rage hinders the 
warrior from circumſpection, too much 
eagerneſs of profit hurts the credit of 
the trader, too much ardour takes away 
from the lover that eaſineſs of addrets 
with which ladies are delighted. Thus 
extravagance, though dictated x Va- 
nity, and incited by voluptuouſneſs, ſel- 
dom procures ultimately either applauſe 
or pleaſure. 
fpraiſe be juſtly eſtimated by the cha- 
raſter of thoſe from whom it 1s received, 
little ſatisfaction will be given to the 
ſpendthrift by the encomiums which he 
purchaſes, For who are they that ani- 
mate him in his purſuits, but young 
men, thoughtleſs and abandoned hke 
himſelf; unacquainted with all on which 
the wiſdom of nations has impreſſed the 
ſtamp of excellence, and devoid alike of 
knowledge and of virtue? By whom is 
his profuſion praiſed, but by wretches 
who conſider kim as ſubſervient to their 
purpoſes, Sirens that entice him to ſhip- 
wreck, and Cyclops that are gaping to 
deyour him. 

Every man whoſe knowledge, or whoſe 
virtue, ean give value to his opinion, looks 
with ſcorn, or pity, neither of which can 
afford much gratification to pride, on 
him whom the panders of luxury have 
drawn into the circle of their influence; 
and whom he ſees parcelled out among 
the different miniſters of folly, and about 
to be torn to pieces by taylors and jockies, 
vinters and attornies, who at once rob and 
ridicule him,andwho are ſecretlytriumph- 
ing over his weakneſs, when they preſent 
newincitements to his appetite,and heigh- 
ten his defires by counterfeited applauſe, 

Such is the praiſe that is purchaſed by 
prodigality, Even when it is yet not 
diſcovered to be falſe, it is the praiſe only 
of thoſe whom it is Rk bs pleaſe, 
and whoſe ſincerity is corrupted by their 


. intereſt; men who live by the ciots which 


they encourage, and who know that when - 


erer their pupil grows wiſe, they ſtiall 
be their power, Yet with ſuch flat- 
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teries, if they could laſt, might the crav- 
ings of vanity, which is ſeldom very de- 
licate, be ſatisfied ; but the time is al- 
ways haſtening forward when this tri- 
umph, poor as it is, ſhall vaniſh, and 


when thoſe who now ſurround him with 


obſequiouſneſs and compliments, fawn 
among his equipage, and animate his 
riots, ſhall turn upon him with inſolence, 
and reproach him with the vices pro- 
moted by themſelves. 

And as little pretenſions has the man 
who ſquanders his eſtate by vain or vi- 
cious expences, to greater degrees of 
pleaſure than are obtained by others. 
To make any happineſs ſincere, it is 
neceſſary that we believe it tobe laſting ;. 
ſince whatever we ſuppoſe ourſelves in 
danger of loſing, aiglt be enjoyed with 
ſolicitude and uneaſineſs; and the more 
value we ſet upon it, the more muſt the 
preſent poſſeſſion be imbittered. How 
can he then be envied for his felicity, 
who knows that it's continuance cannot 
be expected, and who is conicious that 
a very ſhort time will give him up to the 
gripe of poverty, which will be harder 
to be borne, as he has given way to more 
exceſſes, wantoned in greater abun- 
dance, and indulged his appetites with 
more profuſeneſs? 

It appears evident that frugality is ne- 
ceſſary even to complete the pleature of 
—_— for it may be generally remarked 
of thote who ſquander what they know 
their tortune not ſufficient to allow, that 
in their moſt jovial expence there always 
breaks out ſome proor of diſcoytent and 
impatience ; they either ſcatter with a 
kind of wild dejperation, and affected 
layiſhneſs, as crimin brave the gal- 
lows when they can;. .. cicape it, or pay 
their money with a peeviſh anxiety, and 
endeavour at once to ſpend idly, and to 
ſave meanly : having neither fixmneſs t » 
deny their paſſions, nor courage to gra- 
tify them, they murmur at their own 
enjoyments, and poiſon the bowl of plea- - 
ſure by reflection on the cot, | 

Among theſe men there is often the 
vociteration of merriment, but very ſel- 
dom the tranquillity of checrtiulnels ; 
they inflame their imaginations to a kind 
of momentary jollity, by the help of wine 
and riot, and conſider it as the firſt bu- 
ſineſs of the nignt to itupity recolleSion, 
and lay that reaſon afteep which diſturbs 
their gaiety, and calls upon them to re- 
treat from ruin. 
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But this poor broken ſatis faction is 
of ſhort continuance, and muſt be ex- 
piated by a long ſeries of miſery and 
regret. In a ſhort time the creditor 
grows impatient, the laſt acre is ſold, 


the paſſions and appetites ſtill continue 
their tyranny, with 'inceflant calls f 
their uſual gratifications, and the u. 
mainder of life paſſes away in vain . 
pentance, or impotent deſire. 
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